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JOURNAL  OF  MYCOLOGY. 


Vol.  11.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS,  JANUARY,  1886.  No.  1. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ENUMERATION  OF  THE 

CERCOSPORAE. 


I?V  .1.  H.  KTjT.IS  AND  B.  M.  EVKHHAKT. 


Ill  addition  to  the  two  species  described  on  p.  1()().  and  tlie  eis;iit  spe¬ 
cies  on  pp.  124  and  12d,  N^ol.  I,  of  this  .JorRN^AL,  tlie  following  are  iiere 
, snivel!  : 


(/pnicoseoiiA  (.'kuenta,  Sacc.  Alicli.  It,  p.  140.  Fungi  Ital.  tab.  ()8(). 

On  leaves  of  Dnlidios  and  7 S.  (Carolina  (  liavenel).  Am- 
phigenoiis,  tufts  punctiform,  scattered  on  blood-red  spots.  Ilyplue 
loosely  fasciculate,  simple,  or  forked,  subdenticulate  above,  pale  oli¬ 
vaceous.  Conidiaacicular-obclavate,  slightly  curved,  00 — 80  x- 4/-'-,  rather 
acute  above,  6— T-septate,  hyaline,  liecoming  olivaceous,  lieadily  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  red  spots. 

CEUCOSroUA  FEIIKIIGINEA,  FcuvL,  Syiiib.  Alyc.  p.  od4. 


On  leaves  of  Erigeron  tomnilosum.  S.  (Carolina  (Havenel)  v.  (Lrev. 
p.  152.  Tufts  slender,  broadly  effused,  hypha^  very  long,  creeping, 
branched,  septate,  ferruginous.  Conidia  very  long,  elongate-clavate, 
often  curved,  multiseptate,  giittulate,  fuscous. 

OEn(K>se()UA  gnaphaei  ACEA,  Cke.  Texas  F'ungi,  Xo.  7(). 


On  leaves  of  (Timp/u/Jicm,  Texas  (llavenel).  Amphigenous.  Ilyphse 
fasciculate,  simple,  collected  in  rounded  brown  spots.  Conidia  robust, 
linear,  3 — 5-septate,  hyaline.  It  is  doubtful  whether  C.  (hirqihalii,  Hark, 
is  distinct  from  this. 


('EiicosponA  Sa<jittai{ee,  F.  cN  K.,  n.  s. 


On  Sagittarid  i-aridbiU,^^  Kansas  (Kellerman ).  Spots  amphigenous, 
orbicular  (.25— .5  cm.)  rusty  brown,  generally  whitening  in  the  center, 
sometimes  confluent,  margin  subindelinite.  Tufts  amphigenous,  more 
abundant  above,  minute,  .scattered.  Ilyphse  in  small  tufts,  brown,  con¬ 
tinuous,  or  sparingly  septate,  simple,  denticulate  above.  C'onidia 
slender,  hyaline,  lanceolate,  4— h-septate,  (10—80  x  3—4  /e  Closely  allied 
to  C.  (JdUcp,  Pk.  and  (Mint.,  but  distinguished  by  its  orbicular  spots,  more 
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erect  and  darker  liypha3  collected  in  more  scanty  tnfts,  and  its  narrower 
and  lonji-er  conidia.  In  C.  Cnllm,  the  hypha3  are  somewhat  ^enicnlate 
above.  Ih-otomyces  Sagittarije,  Fckh,  occurs  on  the  same  leaves,  bnt 
not  on  the  same  spots,  with  the  Cercospora. 


(hi]R(!OSl’OR  A  (lAULTlIERTyU,  E. 


&  E.,  n. 


s. 


On  living  leaves  of  GanUheria  procumhens,  Newlield,  N.  J.,  July, 
IHSo.  Spots  large  (.0—1  cm.),  often  marginal,  or  terminal,  gray  above, 
rusty  brown  below,  limited  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf  by  a  narrow  purplish 
border,  llyplne  simple,  or  sparingly  branched,  dark,  continnons,  or 
1 — P)-septate,  snbdenticidate  and  snbnndniate  above,  growing  from  a 
prominent  hemispherical,  tnbei’cnliform  base,  100 — 1^0 in  diam.  Con¬ 
idia  cylindrical,  continnons  and  nucleate  and  2d — 40x  2— 2.d  p  as  generally 
seen,  bnt  when  mature,  elongated  to  75  y-,  and  faintly  8 — 4-septate. 
Sometimes  conidia  are  seen  with  a  knob-like  swelling  near  the  middle, 
ami  constricted  at  the  septa. 


Ci:n(U)SPonA  ttvilrata.  Ell.  A:  ITolway,  ii.  s. 

On  liidens,  Decorali,  Iowa,  Ang.,  E.  W.  D.JIolway.  Ilypophyllons. 
forming  olivaceous  patches  about  .5  cm.  diam.,  without  any  definite 
spots,  except  that  the  leaf  is  yellowish  above,  Ilyphae  fascicnlate, 
brown,  septate,  80— 125  x  8.5 — 4,"-  snbdentate  above,  ('onidia  hyaline, 
attennated,  rarely  1 — 8-septate,  85 — 55  x  4  !>■. 

Okrccspora  sfrerflita,  Ell.  A:  TIolway,  n.  s. 

(411  living  leaves  of  some  undetermined  shrnb  (Fraxinns  V  ).  De¬ 
corah.  Iowa.  Ang.  1885.  E.  W.  I).  Ilolway.  Spots  amphigenons,  snb- 
orbicnlar,  light  brown,  (8 — 0  millim.)  definite  with  the  margin  a  little 
darker,  bnt  the  leaf  not  discoloied  beyond  the  limits  of  the  spot. 
IIypha3  lirown,  continuous,  simple,  entire,  or  sparingly  Frothed,  above, 
12—25  X  4—5  collected  in  little  tnfts,  which  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  spots.  Conidia  clavate,  8 — O-septate.  light  brown,  40— (50  x  5 — (5  !>■  at 
the  widest  part. 

Cer(;ospora  condensata,  A:  K.,  n.  s. 

On  leaves  of  Gleditschia  triacantho^f,  Manhattan,  Ks.,  Jnly,  1884, 
(Kellerman).  Spots  amidiigenons,  small  (1 — 2  millim.),  whitening  out 
in  the  center,  especially  above,  border  dark.  Ilypha3  simple,  continnons, 
brown,  nodulose  and  snbdentate  above,  80 — 50  x  4  p,  forming  small  bnt 
dense  tnfts  on  the  lower  face  of  the  spots.  Conidia  slender,  obclavate, 
brown,  mnltisepte  (0— 12-septate),  00— 115  x  8— 4  P-.  On  the  upper  face 
of  the  spots  are  less  nnmerons,  bnt  larger,  dense  splneria3form  tnfts 
of  rather  coarser  hypha*.,  bearing,  rather  sparingly,  conidia  similar 
to  those  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf.  Distinguished  from  C.  oliraeea 
(11.  A:  Hav.)  by  its  different  mode  of  growth. 
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NEW  KANSAS  FUNGI. 


]VEW  KAJVSA8  FUNGI. 


BY  J.  B.  ELLIS  AND  \V.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


Mel.:\nconi8  dasycakfa,  E.  »S:  K. — Stroma  cortical,  scaircely  ex¬ 
ceeding  1  millim.  in  diam.,  without  any  black  circumscribing  line. 
Eeritbecia  o — 8  in  a  stroma,  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  inner 
bark  (.25— i  millim.).  their  stout  rough  cylindric-conical  ostiola  ijierc- 
ing  the  mostly  stellate-cleft  epidermis  in  a  little  fascicle  without 
any  distinct  disk.  Asci  oblong-cylindrical  nearly  sessile,  100  — 115 
X  18 — 20  !>■  with  imperfectly-developed  pai’apliyses.  Sporidia  biseriate, 
oblong-cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  uniseptate,  nearly  hyaline,  sligiitly 
or  not  at  all  constricted  at  the  septum,  25 — 80  x  8 — 10  with  a 
slightly  oblique,^stout,  hyaline  appendage,  10  —  20  x8  at  each  end. 
On  dead  twigs  and  limbs  of  Acer  (linojcavifiini,  Manhattan,  Ks.,  June, 
1885.  Kelierman,  754.  Htilboi^poya  ocata.,  Eers.,  occurs  on  the  same  twigs. 
This  dilfers  from  31.  Alnl,  Tub  in  its  smaller  stroma,  without  any  of  the 
white  substance  visible  in  the  disk  of  that  species.  The  sporidia  are 
also  larger  than  stated  in  Syll.  (18— 24x  5 — 7  />■).  Specimens  distributed 
in  Mycotheca  Marchica,  have  spor.  only  15 — 18  x  5 — 7  y-,  and  appendages 
0)dy  0—8  y-  long,  while  specimens  from  Cooke,  though  possessing  all  the 
otheLsCharacteristics  of  31.  Alni,  Tub,  have  the  sporidia  80 — 88  x  7 — 8  y- 
without  any  trace  of  appendages,  whicli  may  have  fallen  off  or  been 
absorbed.  In  all  the  specimens  of  3£.  Alni  we  have  seen,  besides 
the  presence  of  the  white  grumose-corky  substance  in  the  stroma^and 
disk,  the  perithecia  raise  the  epidermis  into  little  protuberances  so  as  to 
indicate  their  position  beneath,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Kansas 
specimens,  besides,  the  perithecia  are  perceptibly  smaller,  and  mostly 
less  numerous.  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  different 
host-plant,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  rather  than 
as  a  mere  variety  of  31.  Alni,  Tub 

LEFTOsuruERiA  PYRENorEZoiDES,  tSacc.  6c  Speg.  —  A  Apliwria, 
agreeing  well  with  the  description  of  this  species  in  Michelia  I,  p. 
894,  and  the  lig.  in  Faiujl  Italici  828,  was  found  on  dead  herbaceous 
stems  near  Manhattan,  Kansas,  June,  1885.  Kelierman.  788.  The 
sporidia,  however,  remain  for  some  time  with  only  two  septa,  becoming 
8-septate  only  when  fully  mature.  The  specimen  in  our  copy  of  My¬ 
cotheca  Veneta  1475,  labeled  L.  pyrenopezoideti,  8.  A  S.,  is  something  else, 
having  oblong-ellipticab  2-nucleate  hyaline  sporidia  7 — 8  x  8  a  species 
of  PhoDiatospova. 

Srirerei>ea  eeucorirea,  E.  a  K.-  l^eritliecia  punctiform,  minute 
(70 — 100  !>■),  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  except  their  slight¬ 
ly  projecting  perforated  ai)ices.  Asci  oblong,  sessile,  or  nearly  so, 
75—80  X  7—8  p.  Earaphyses  none.  Sporidia  biseriate,  fusiform,  hya- 
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line,  l-septate,  and  very  slightly  constricted  at  the  septum,  18—20  x  Hi 
!>■.  On  dead  leaves  of  Baptisia  Imcoph/ea.  Manhattan,  Kansas,  June, 
18(So.  Ivellerman,  7o2.  This  is  ditTerentfronuSp/merirt  bapifmueco^a,  Cke., 
which  has  shorter  asci,  mostly  not  over  oJ  or  (30  !>■  long,  surround¬ 
ed  at  lirst  by  paraphyses,  and  which  lias  also  sliorter  (12 — lo  x  Hti — 4 
P  ),  yellowisli  siioridia,  and  belongs  in  Saccardo’s  genus  iJidymella. 


Skptohia  Mfntzflia:,  E.  K.— On  living  leaves  of  Menlzelid 
nuda.  Western  Kansas,  Aog.,  iss,-).  Kellerman,  TTo.  Spots  amphige- 
noiis,  pale,  delinite,  4—4  cm.  diam.  Perithecia  immersed,  visible  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf,  black,  about  KJO  !•■  diam.  Spores  liliform,  subiin- 
(lulate,  nucleolate,  40 — (>0x  14 — U 

PiiYJ.LosTrc'i'A  Mkntzkllk,  E.  a.  K.— Occurs  on  the  same  leaves, 
and  on  similar  spots,  as  the  foregoing,  and  can  not,  by  its  external 
characters,  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  unless  by  its  perithe¬ 
cia  being  mostly  epiplijillous.  The  spores  are  oblong,  J — 7  x  2i  — H  d,  or  in 
some  peritiiecia  o — 7  x  4  /'.  S^o  far  as  observed,  the  Septoria  and  Phyllos- 
ticta  do  not  occur  on  the  same  leaf. 

OLOEosroinu3i  stenospoku.m,  E.  &.  K.— On  living  leaves  of  Bopu- 
/a.s  monilifera,  Manhattan,  Ks.,  Sept..  188o.  Kellerman,  787.  Spots 
amphigenous,  dirty  gray,  round  (4  cm.),  sometimes  continent,  with 
a  darker,  scarcely  raised  border.  Acervuli  punctiform,  round,  fuscous, 
at  length  collapsing,  epiphyllous,  but  also  visible  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf,  mostly  collected  in  a  group  near  the  center  of  tlie  spot.  Spores 
cylindrical,  uniseptate,  hyaline,  curved,  18 — 20  x  24  !>■. 

XoTE.— Since  the  paper  on  Gloeosporiiim,  in  the  September  No.  of 
this  Journal  (Vol.  1)  tvas  in  print,  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Farlow 
a  fragment  of  an  authentic  specimen  of  Glososp.  Gastaynel,  Lev.  (ex. 
herb.  Castagne).  This  specimen  differs  from  N.  A.  F.  1172,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  only  in  the  larger  acervuli.  Possibly  the  spots  are  a  little  more 
delinite,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  real  difference  between  the  spores  of 
this  and  those  of  the  X.  A.  F.  specimen,  which  should,  doubtless,  have 

been  labeled  G.  Populi. 

r') 

Aecidiu^i  Calliuriioes,  E.  K. — llypophyllous,  in  clusters  4 — 3 
cm.  in  diam.  Aecidia  at  lirst  covered,  at  lengtli  exposed,  cup-shaped, 
pale,  margin  subentire  (4  millim.).  Spores  subglobose.  pale,  12 — 18  !>■. 
Center  of  the  clusters  usually  occupied  by  the  spermogonia.  On  living 
leaves  of  Callirrhoe  involucrata,  Manhattan,  Ks.,  June,  188-7.  Keller¬ 
man,  740. 

Aecidiu.m  A31I’iiigenu3i,  E.  iS:  K.— Subiculum  slightly  thickened, 
and  paler.  Aecidia  collected  in  suborbicular  patches,  4  cm.  diam.,  at 
lirst  covered,  then  open,  with  a  subdentate  margin,  very  short  and 
small,  scarcely  crowded,  standing  in  about  ecpial  numbers  on  each  side 
of  the  leaf.  Spores  subglobose,  22—27  !>■,  with  a  thick  epispore.  On 
leaves  of  Jiaplimi  leiirophaed,  Manhattan,  Ks.,  J une,  1887.  Kellerman,  748. 
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NOTES  ON  POEYPORUS. 

liY  J.  li.  ELLIS. 


PoLYPoiiiJS  FuoNDosus. —  A  Specimen  found  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Oct.  22d,  l<S(Sd,  was  14  x  1‘J  in.,  and  9  in.  hi.ijli,  the  imbricate- 
cycspitose  pilei  all  arising?  from  a  common  central  siibtiiherculiform 
stem,  o  in.  thick  and  about  :>  in.  hi,i?h,  much  branched  above,  and 
each  branch  bearing  a  liabellifoi'm  pileus,  4  in.  wide.  The  surface 
of  the  pilei  was  of  a  slightly  sooty  tint,  indistinctly  radiate-stri¬ 
ate,  surfa(;e  innate-tomeiitose,  margin  revolute  in  drying.  Pilei  all 
dimidiate,  llabelliforin,  or  spatulate,  often  laterally  conlluent,  sub¬ 
stance  carnose-tibrose,  yellowish,  moderately  tough,  so  as  to  bend  short 
without  breaking.  Substance  of  the  stems  also  hbrose-carnose  and  yel¬ 
lowish.  The  plant  can  not  be  called  brittle  (fragilis),  nor  was  there  any 
greenish  tinge  about  it.  Odor  (piite  strong,  but  not  disagreeable.  Pores 
nearly  milk  white  when  fresh,  about  ^  mi  Him.  diam.,  angular  and  sin¬ 
uous^  margins  sublacerate,  strongly  decurrent  on  the  stems.  Spores 
white,  ovate  d— 7  x  4  y.  A  specimen  found  at  Newlield,  at  the  root 
of  a  maple,  had  the  pilei  mostly  entire,  but  did  not  differ  otherwise. 


PoLYPoKUs  FLAvo-viRKNS,  11.  &.  Ilav. — Tills  species  has  also  been 
found  quite  abundantly  at  West  Chester  this  season  (Aug.  to  Sept.), 
and  has  also  been  observed  at  Newfiekl.  N.  J.,  for  several  years  in 
succession.  It  is  a  terrestrial  species,  and  occurs  in  dry  woods.  A 
careful  examination  of  many  specimens  enables  us  to  make  some  al¬ 
terations  in  the  description  given  in  Grevillea  1,  p.  Its.  The  pores  are 
at  first  invariably  mill:  white,  but  at  maturity  they  become,  like  the 
pileus,  dirty  yellow ;  they  are  also  quite  constantly  distinctly  sin- 
wnis,  but  this  character  is  not  so  obvious  in  the  mature  specimens. 
The  margin  of  the  young  pores  is  finely  subfimbriate  and  at  length  lacer¬ 
ate.  The  pores  themselves  are  ipiite  short  (2 — 8  mm.),  and  often  dis¬ 
tinctly  funnel  shaped  at  maturity.  Whole  plant  firm,  pileus  excentricor 
lateral,  4—7  inches  across,  nearly  smooth  or  coarsely  lacerate-squamose, 
center  depressed,  margin  undulate  and  sublobate,  and  the  whole  plant 
greenish  yellow.  Spores  white,  nearly  globose  with  a  single  large  nucleus, 
4— d  //  diameter,  basidia  clavate,  2d  x  d  The  pileus  is  often  distinctly 
marked  with  zones  of  a  darker  color.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
description*  in  2Gth  Hep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  must  be  very  near  this,  but 
that  is  said  to  have  the  stem  smooth  and  pores  minute.  P.  Jiavo-virens 
has  the  stem  I'oughened  by  the  decurrent  pores  which  can  hardly  be 
called  minute. 


PoLYPouus  DKrKNDKNs,  B.  A  ( '. ,  Giev.  1,  p .  87.— This  species  has 
been  found  atXewheld,  once  under  a  decaying  oak  log,  and  again  growing 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  hollow  in  a  rotten  jiine  or  cedar  log.  It  is  a 


*P.  PecManus,  Cke.  (P.flavidus,  Pk.) 
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small  but  curious  species.  The  soft,  spongy  pileus,  conical  in  shape  and 
about  i  or  f  of  an  inch  high  and  broad,  is  suspended  by  its  vertex  or 
rather  by  a  short  stem  rising  from  its  vertex,  and  presents  at  the  first 
glance  much  the  same  appearance  as  a  cluster  of  Hemiarcyria  rubifomm 
(Pers.)  after  the  capillitium  and  upper  part  of  the  sporangia  have  fallen 
away,  the  broad,  shallow  pores  of  the  Polyporus  corresponding  to  the 
shallow,  cup-shaped  bases  of  the  sporangia  in  the  Myxogaster.  The 
young  specimen,  before  the  pileus  lias  expanded,  resembles  a  little  brush¬ 
like  tuft  of  coarse,  rust-colored  hairs. 

Polyporus  Ellisii,  Berk.,  Grev.  VII,  p.  4,  appears  to  be  a  very  rare 
species,  only  two  specimens,  so  far  as  we  know,  having  yet  been  found — 
the  one  from  which  the  description  in  Grevillea  was  drawn,  and  one 
found  near  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Ravenel  in  South  Carolina. 

J.  B.  B.  &  B.  M.  E. 


NOTES  ON  FLORIDA  FUNGI-No.  1. 


15 Y  W.  W.  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


My  experience  in  the  study  of  the  Fungi  has  been  short,  but  1  may 
remark  sweety  if  the  satisfaction  derived  from  finding  a  vast  multitude  of 
(to  me)  new  forms  amounts  to  anything.  Then,  there  is  the  additional 
pleasure  of  causing  others  who  make  a  special  study  of  the  Fungi,  to 
rejoice  in  having  placed  in  their  hands  elegant  specimens  in  quantity, 
thus  enabling  them  to  make  full  investigations  and  comparisons  calcu¬ 
lated  to  .determine  definitely  obscure  points  as  to  little  known  species. 
Florida  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  naturalist  in  any  department,  but 
not  until  lately  was  I  aware  that  so  much  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cryptoyamic  flora  of  this  section.  Stimulated  into  action  by  the  zeal 
of  the  editor  of  the  N.  A.  F.,  l.devoted  a  portion  of  last  winter  to  col¬ 
lecting  fungous  forms  in  connection  wiih  the  lichenoid  species  in  which 
I  had  just  become  interested.  As  a  result,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  rewarded  “my  .work.  The  whole  of  these  were  obtained 
within  no  greater  distance  than  two  miles  from  my  home  in  Jacksonville. 
If  this  is  astonishing,  what  might  we  expect  were  explorations  made 
over  larger  areas,  and  [particularly  in  the  semi-tropical  portions  of  the 
State  ?  The  first  fact  impressed|upon  my  mind  was,  the  teeming  abun¬ 
dance  of  some  species.  The  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  and  the  first  to 
attract  my  notice,  was  Xerotus  viticola,  B.  &  C.,  found  exclusiuely  on 
decaying  and  dead  Carpinus  Americana.  This  winter  I  liave  seen  none 
as  yet.  It  would  be  sate  to  say  that  I  sent  Mr.  Ellis  over  ten  thousand 
specimens.  Polyporus  yilvus,  Schw.,  and  P.  scruposiis,  Fr.,  abundant. 
These  two  species  are  claimed  to  be  identical,  and  I  must  defer  to  author¬ 
ity,  while  I  stand  in  the  forest  and,  observing  theii-  distinct  habits  of 
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development,  wonder  why  this  is  so.  They  frequent  entirely  Quercus 
aquatica — decaying  or  dead.  Folyiiovus,  licnoides,  Mont.,  is  an  example  of 
a  tropical  migration  ;  it  is  rare.  F.  earimis,  JSlees.,  rare.  P.  niphodes, 
Jh  «&  Hr.,  prolific  on  dead  limbs.  J\  HaUeamis,  Herk.,  rare.  F.  pleheius^ 
Berk.,  not  abundant,  but  very  fine  and  large.  I  have  specimens  over- 
seven  inches  a(*ross.  Then  there  are  others  of  this 'genus  which  I  omit 
now.  Xeglecting  for  the  present  a  number  of  genera,  1  will  refer  to  the 
curious  Glenospora  Curtisii,  J5erk.,  and  the  Thelepliora  pedicellata^^chw. 
— both  found  on  small  Quercus  aquatica  and  Myrica  ceri/era,  which  in 
this  locality  seem  to  monopolize  their  attentions.  Station  low,  wet,  or 
damp  grounds.  Gvandenia  tuherculala^  B.  &  C.,  occurs  sparingly  on  rot¬ 
ten  branches.  The  leaves  of  various  trees  and  shrubs  swarm  with  cer¬ 
tain  species.  And  wdiether  one  looks  above  or  below,  he  will  not  be 
disappointed. 


AMANITINE  AKD  ITS  ANTIDOTE.* 

/ 


liY  OHATUiES  MACIEVAINE,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  many  cases  of  severe  illness  caused  by  toadstool  eating,  and  the 
very  general  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poisons  producing 
them,  as  well  as  the  proper  treatment  to  be  pursued,  as  designated 
by  the  peculiar  symptons  attaching  to  each  poison  of  the  several  noxious 
varieties  of  toadstools,  render  it  desirable  that  wdiat  is  thus  far  ascer¬ 
tained  about  them  should  be  widely  published  and  known  to  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

No  physician  called  upon  to  give  relief  in  a  case  of  toadstool  poison¬ 
ing  can  do  so  intelligently,  or  be  certain  of  success,  unless  he  can 
distinguish,  from  a  sample  of  the  toadstool  eaten,  what  particular  poi¬ 
son  is  at  work;  or,  from  the  symptoms,  to  which  family  of  toadstools 
the  illness  is  ascribable.  With  this  knowledge  in  his  possession,  he 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation,  and,  by  its  use,  can  stay  the  simple  suffer¬ 
ing  produced  by  particular  toadstools,  or  preserve  his  patient  from  wiiat, 
without  it,  would  be  certain  death,  if  any  of  the  deadly  kinds  have  been 
eaten.  • 

ft  is  the  duty  of  the  mycologist  to  inform  the  physician  how^  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  those  varieties  of  toadstools  which  create  simply  local 
troubles  in  the  human  system,  and  those  whose  poisonous  principles  are 
absorbed  by  it  to  its  destruction. 

The  toadstools  likely  to  be  eaten  are,  Agarics  (those  having  gills,  or 
plaits,  under  their  caps),  Polyporei  and  Boleti  (having  tubes  and  sponge¬ 
like  surfaces  beneath  their  caps),  llydnei  (  having  spike-like  projections 

*  This  article,  a  portion  of  which  is  here  reproduced,  was  printed  in  the  Medical 
and  Siiiyical  Reporter,  Dec.  liJth,  ISS."). 
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iiiulerneath),  Clavaria  (wliicli  are  club-slmped,  or  of  coral  forms,  having 
thin  spore-hearing  membranes  upon  tlieir  upper  surfaces),  and  Lycoper- 
dons,  or  common  piilf-balls. 

Tlie  ITydnei  and  Clavaria  are  nearly  all  edible.  None  of  them  are 
known  to  contain  poisonous  principles;  but  disturbances  may  arise  from 
eating  the  tough  and  bitter  varieties. 

Allot  the  putf-balls  ( Lycoperdons ),  having  white  llesh.  are  excel¬ 
lent,  tender  and  nutritious,  so  long  as  the  (lesh  is  white  ;  but  when  the 
llesh  changes  from  white  to  yellow  upon  being  cut  or  broken,  it  be¬ 
comes  Iritter  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  in  that  and  later  stages  of 
age  or  decomposition,  eating  of  them  would  be  likely  to  produce  effects 
analagous  to  those  from  eating  stale  or  rotten  vegetables.  Those  puff¬ 
balls  dark  inside  when  young  (Scleroderma)  are  not  considered  edible; 
neither  is  it  determined  that  they  are  not.  No  authority  brands  them  as 
noxious;  but  they  are  coarse  and  uninviting. 

Of  the  lloleti,  there  are  many  luscious  kinds;  with  mycophagists, 
they  are  great  favorites ;  by  the  (*ommunity  at  large,  they  are  not  so 
well  known,  and  are  at  present  rarely  eaten  in  this  country  ;  in  Europe, 
they  foi'm  a  ])rominent  article  of  food.  Several  varieties  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  non-edilde,  and  many  well-versed  writers  pronounce 
them  highly  pernicious;  yet  every  toadstool  season,  careful  experiment¬ 
ers  remove  suspected  membei’s  of  the  family  from  the  black-list.  There 
is  no  recorded  case  of  death  from  toadstool-poisoning  that  has  been 
traced  to  a  Boletus ;  but  that  some  of  them  contain  a  bitter,  acrid,  or 
slimy,  principle  which  is  hurtful,  but  which  yields  to  such  ordinary 
remedial  agents  as  are  suggested  by  the  symptoms,  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  noxious  varieties  of  Boleti,  as  a  rule,  are  bitter,  and  all  change 
color  to  red  or  blue  when  cut  or  broken.  This  change  of  color  should 
not  indicate  to  the  ydiysician  that  the  Boletus  is  poisonous,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  distinctly  bitter  taste  ;  it  should,  however,  put  him  on 
his  guard. 

Of  all  the  foregoing  families  of  toadstools,  it  may  be  said  that  no  re- 
coi’ded  case  of  poisoning  is  ascribed  t('>  them.  Every  year  the  public 
journals  chronicle  deaths  from  toadstool  eating,  but  they  never  mention 
what  species  of  toadstool  occasions  them.  It  would  be  of  great  practical 
value  if,  whenever  possible,  this  information  were  given  to  the  public, 
and  fresh  samples  of  the  injurious  fungus  sent  to  some  mycologist  for 
positive  identilication. 

Many  toadstools,  like  most  edible  things,  cause  sickness,  not  because 
they  contain  an  inherent  poison,  but  for  the  reason  that  they  are  fre- 
(piently  overloaded  with  seasoning  and  rich  additions,  eaten  in  large 
(piantities,  when  in  an  improper  condition  for  food,  owing  to  decompo¬ 
sition  having  set  in,  tlie  leathery  nature  of  some  varieties,  or  want  of 
sufhcient  cooking.  Mr.  Julius  A.  Balmer,  of  Boston,  whose  large  expe¬ 
rience  makes  him  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  advises  the  use  of  sweet 
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oil  and  wliisky,  in  eciual  proportions,  in  all  cases  where  simply  abdomi¬ 
nal  and  intestinal  derangements  occnr  from  toadstool  eating. 

The  remaining  family  of  toadstools,  the  Agaricini,  or  gill-bearing, 
has  more  members  than  the  sum  of  all  the  others  of  which  individuals 
are  eaten.  To  it  belong  the  common  mushrooms,  Agricns  campestris 
and  Agricns  arvensis.  together  with  many  otlier  members  possessing 
high  flavor  and  excellent  (jualities. 

It  is  from  this  family  that  the  masses  gather  for  their  tables,  and  in 
this  family  that  real  danger  from  toadstool  poisoning  exists.  It  contains 
a  small  genus  consisting  of  about  thirty  members,  known  as  Amanita, 
eight  of  which  are  known  to  be  edible,  and  at  least  live  to  contain 
a  deadly  alkaloid,  designated  under  the  several  names  of  Muscarine, 
Bulbosine  and  Amanitine. 

This  genus  has  distinguishing  marks  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
should  be  known  by  every  one.  All  of  its  members  have  gills  which, 
with  one  exception,  an  edible  variety  having  yellow  gills— Amanita 
caesaria— are  white  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  Their  caps,  which  are 
convex,  concave,  or  umbonate,  generally  show  remains  of  an  investing 
membrane  existing  as  warts,  scruff,  or  scales,  which  are  easily  remov¬ 
able  by  rubliing,  and  leave  the  smooth,  satin-like  skin  intact.  The  flesh 
is  white,  tasteless,  and  almost  scentless  in  young  specimens.  In  older 
specimens,  or  soon  after  gathering,  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odor  gen¬ 
erates. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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UkUEII  das  VeKSCHAVINDEN  OEAVISSEK  InSEKTEN  INFOLGE  DEK 
EiNAVANDEIIUNG  DEK  BUCCINIA  3IA L VACE AlllJM ,  I\IONT.”  Yoil 
Dr.  F.  Ludwig,  in  Greiz.  Hedwigia.  1885,  Heft  V. 

This  parisite  appeared  first  in  1875.  in'  Elsterthal,  near  Greiz,  on  the 
wild  Malvas.  In  the  following  year  it  spread  rapidly,  and  attacked 
also  the  cultivated  [  species  of  Malva.  Such  devastation  ensued  that 
Dr.  Ludw'ig  in  1882  urged  the  adoption  of  ordinances  looking  to  the 
destruction  of  the  parisite.  These  Aveie  not  as  elfectual  as  desired,  and 
at  present,  in  many  places  the  cultivated  species,  as  well  as  the  wild 
species.  M.  neglecta  andM.  sylvestris.  have  disappeared  in  consequence. 
A  similar  case  was  reported  to  Dr.  Ludwig  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Otto  Tepper,  of 
Norwood,  in  South  Australia.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Fuccinia  malvac'ea- 
rum  found  its  way  to  this  part  of  Australia.  The  Lavatera  plebeja 
flourished  there  exuberantly  at  the  time,  but  now  is  seldom  seen.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  however,  Malva  rotiindifolia  has  taken  its  place  in  spite 
of  the  parasite.  With  Lavetera.  have  also  disappeared  certain  insects 
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that  visited  its  liowers  in  myriads,  notably  a  beautiful  metallic  beetle. 
Lamprima.  In  Europe,  there  are  several  insects  that  derive  their  nour¬ 
ishment,  partly  or  wholly,  from  species  of  Malvacese ;  for  example, 
Ilaltica  malvse,  II.  fuscipes,  II.  fuscicornis,  Apion  malvarum,  A.  malva;, 
A.  aiuenm,  A.  radiolus,  Lixus  augustatus,  Hesperia  malvarum,  Ortliol- 
ita  cervinita,Gelechiamalvella  and  Tortrix  althaeana.  A  thorough  study 
will  doubtless  reveal  the  fact  tliat  certain  insects  have  either  entirely 
disappeared,  or  accommodated  themselves  to  other  plants,  bringing 
injui-y  or  profit. 


Mykologisciie  Notizen.  ’’ 
10,  1885. 


Von  Dr.  F.  Ludwig. 


Irmischia,  No. 


Aanwinn.sten  vook  de  Flora  3iyc()logica  van  Nederland.”  IX 


en  X.  Door  C.  A.  -I.  A.  Oudemans.  Vervolg  van  Hijdrage  VIII,  in 
N'ed.  Kr.  Arch.  :le  Serie  IIl.p.  286-257.  Seventy- six  ])ages ;  three 
iilates. 

The  species  number  280,  accompanied  by  observations,  and  in  many 
cases  with  the  technical  descriptions.  Eighteen  species  are  illustrated 
by  lithographic  ligures.  The  new  geneva  given  are  as  follows  :  — 


II VALOST1RU3I,  Oudemaiis. — Stroma  teretiiisculum.  nonnunmquam  ’ 
pallium  complanatum,  apice  capitato-conidiophorum,  e  cellulis  paren- 
chymatosis  (isodia-metricis  fere)  polygonis,  achromis,  hyalinis  contla- 
tum.  Conidia  minuta  miico  primitis  obvoluta. 

MoNACROsroRiiDi,  Oudeinaiis. — Mycelium  repens  vage  et  pluries 
ramosum,  ramis  septatis.  Ilyplne  conidophorae  erectse,  achronne,  con¬ 
tinual  vel  septatai,  apice  unicuin  tantum  conidiiim  achromuin  septatum 
gerentes.  Atiinis  gen.  Pyricnlaria,  Sacc.  (Michelia  II,  20)  sed  sapro- 
genum. 


“  BEiTRiEGE  ziTR  Filzflora  VON  MISSOURI.  ’’  Voii  Di’.  G.  ^\dnte^ 
und  C.  II.  Demetrio.  Serie  I.  Iledwigia,  1885,  Heft  V.  Sept.u.  Oct. 
An  enumeration  of  850  species  of  fungi,  collected  by  B,ev.  (■.  H. 
Demetrio,  near  Perry ville.  Mo.  Dates,  host-plants,  also  descriptions 
in  Latin  of  new  species,  are  given.  See  Journal  of  Mycjilogy,  \"o1.  I. 
pp.  121-6  for  the  new  species. 


'‘New  Buittsii  Fungi,”  by  M.  G.  Cooke.  Grevillea,  Dec.,  1885. 

“  Valsa  viTis.  AGAIN,”  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1.  c. 

This  is  another  attempt  on  the  basis  of  authentic  specimens  from 
Schweinitz  himself,  to  clear  up  all  doubts  as  to  Schweinitz’s  Sphaerlae  of 
the  vine.  The  synonomy  is  given  as  follows  :  — 


Diatryre  (Yalsaria)  vrncoLA.  Scliw.  Sphauia  viticola,  scliw. 
Diatrype  viticola.  Berk.  Valsaria  viticola,  Sacc.  Syll.,  No.  2812. 

Valsa  (Eutyrella)  vitis  (Scliw).  Sphscria  vitis.  Scliw.  Valsa  vitis, 
Cke.  SphsBi’ia  viticola,  Mont.  Eutypa  viticola,  Sacc.  Syll.,  No. 
669.  Splneria  propagata.  Plow.  Cryptosphieria  propagata,  Sacc. 
Svll..  No.  687. 
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Valsa  viTKiERA,  Oke.  Valsa  vitis,  Fckl. 

“  Synopsis  Pyreno:mycetum,”  1.  c.,  coiitiiiiied  from  p.  17. 

Fungi  Euiioilei  et  Extkaeuuoilei,”  84th  Cent. 

Dr.  Winter  gives  in  this  Century  43  specimens  of  American  species . 
J.(atin  descriptions  accompany  the  following  new  species:  Aecidium 
Alliicolum,  Winter,  on  Allium  stellatum,  Missouri;  Uromyces  affinis, 
Winter,  I  and  III,  on  Hypoxis  erecta,  Missouri;  L'zoiiia  (?)  inteiualis, 
Winter,  Brazil ;  Pleospora  pezlzoides,  Cesati,  Italy;  Valsaria  stellulata  , 
Romell,  Sweden ;  Endoxyla  Populi,  Romell,  Sweden  ;  Uredo  tiavidula , 
Winter,  Brazil;  Blitridium  {?]  subtropicum,  Winter,  Europe;  Meliola 
Xiessleana,  Winter,  Europe;  Xectria  aureola,  Winter,  parasitic  on  t!i  e 
Meliola  Xiessleana. 


The  two  .Vmerican  species  are  described  as  follows  :  — 

O  Aecidium  Alliicolum,  Winter.— Pseudo peridia  dense  stipata, 
acervulos  elongates,  plerumgue  caulem  ambieiites  ssepeque  eum  parum 
tumefacientes  formantia,  breve  cylnidrica,  sursum  ssepe  parum  dilatata, 
marquine  crenato,  subinciso,  erecto  vel  parum  recuiw  ito,  albida,  ca.  .5 
millim.  alta.  Spone  rotundato-angulatse,  aurantiac;e,  21 — 24  /idiam., 
minutissime  et  dense  verruculosie.  Ad  folia  scapos'iue  vivos  Allii 
stellati.  Perryville,  Mo.,  Mai,  18S8,  leg.  C.  II.  Demetrio. 

(5  Uromyces  AFFINIS,  Winter. — I  Aecidium:  Pseudoperidia  gregaria, 
acervolos  rotundatos  vel  plus  minusve  elongatos,  smpe  laxos  formantia, 
brevissime  cylindrica  vel  fere  patellaeformia,  mirgine  inciso,  erecto, 
albida  ca.  .2b  millim.  alta.  Sporm  rotiindato-angulatie,  aurantiacm, 
minutissime  verruculosai,  17 — ^23  y-  diam.  —  III,  Teleutospone :  AcMwuli 
sparsi  v.  gregarii,  non  raro  conlluentes,  elliptic!  vel  plus  mlnuive  elonga  - 
ti,  primo  epidermide  tecti,  demum  erumpentes,  pulveracei,  fusel  . 
Sporae  ovatie,  ellipsoidem  vel  obloiigae,  non  raro  irregulares  vel  pyri  - 
formes,  membrana  tenuissima  lequali,  ad  apicem  vel  laterale  (plerum- 
<iue)  apiculo  brevi,  conico,  subhyalino,  prmdittje,  fuscie,  21  —  30  y-  longie, 
14 — 21  !>■  crassai,  episporio  longitudinaliter  striato,  pedicello  sublongo, 
valde  fragili,  hyalino  sutf'ultm.  In  folds  scapisque  vivis  Ilypoxidis 
erectae,  Perryville,  Mo.,  Mai,  1883,  leg.  C.  II.  Demstrio. 

Observ.:  Diese  Art  steht  in  der  Teleutosporenform  dem  Uromyces 
Erythronii,  PC.  sehr  nahe,  der  sich  wesentlich  nur  durch  etwas  grossere. 
Sporen  auszeiclinet,  Dagegen  sind  die  Aecidieii  beider  Arteii  ganz 
verschieden.  Mit  Uromyces  Ilypoxides,  Cooke,  in  Urevillea  X,  p.  127,  hat 
unsere  Art  nichts  gemein. 


Correction.— On  p.  Ib2  (Vol.  I),  in  the  note  after  I^atellaria 
subvelate,  E.  &  E.,  instead  of  prece^Mmj.  read  following. 
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THE  PHYELOSTICTAS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


BY  OEORGE  MARTIN. 


PHYLLOSTICTA,  Pkus.;  Frtks.  S.  M.,  2,  p.  257. 


(  Etym.  phyllon  leaf  and  stictos,  pricked  or  spotted,  a  punctate  or 
spotted  leaf.)  Peritliecia  lenticular,  thinly  membranaceous,  covered  by 
the  epidermis,  but  often  protruded,  punctiform,  growing  in  discolored 
areas  of  leaves,  and  rarely  of  branches.  Sporuhe  small,  ovoid,  entire, 
hyaline,  or  light  green  :  basidia  very  small,  or  none.  Syllook  Fungo- 
nuM,  3,  p.  3. 

They  have  been  separated  into  two  classes,  for  convenience: 

A.  Those  found  on  trees,  shrubs  or  woody  plants. 

P).  Those  found  on  herbaceous  plants. 


Oescriptions  that  have  been  copied  without  being  veritied  are  en- 
(;losed  in  quotation  marks. 

A.  Those  found  on  trees,  shrubs  or  woody  plants. 

1.  PllYLLOSTlCTA  ACJKRIOOLA,  Eke.  &  Ell.  (Tl’eV.,  p.  (>1. 


(Sphmrop.^is  &C.)  Grev.,  ni,p.  2.;  Ellis, N.  A.  F.,  No.534., 

Epiphyllous;  spots  pallid.  5—8  millim.  in  diam.,  border  purple; 
perithecia  brown-black,  globose,  scattered.  120  !>■ :  sporula^ ovate,  hyaline, 
8—0  X  5—6  !>.  On  maple  leaves. 

2.  Phyllosticta  abortiva,  E.  &  K.  Journ.  Mycoh,  1,  4. 

Spots  brown,  suborbicular,  .25—1  cm.,  with  a  delinite,  darker  colored, 
scarcely  raised  margin;  perithecia  innate,  punctiform,  minute,  black,  and 
thickly  scattered  over  the  spots  on  botli  sides  of  the  leaves;  sporulaa 
imperfectly  developed.  On  leaves  of  MemHpermum  (Janadenae,  Kansas. 

3.  Pk YLLos'i'unw  .xFFiNis.  E.  i'c  K.  iVm.  Nat.  17,  ]).  1115. 

Spots  brown,  lighter  in  the  center,  elongate  or  angular,  .5—1  cm., 
border  dark,  elevated  ;  perithecia  yellowish,  depressed,  rather  large,  few, 
subcentral;  sporula^  oblong,  or  oblong-elliptical,  4—6  x  2  !>■.  On  Sassafras 
leaves.  Probably  only  a  synonym  of  P.  Sassafras.  Eke. 
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4.  Phyllosticta  AMPLLorsiDis,  E.  &  M.  X.  A.  F.,Xo.  1169. 

Spots  light  brown,  subcircular,  soon  breaking  out,  2— o  millini., 
border  darker,  narrow;  perithecia  dark  brown,  epiphyllous.  scattered, 
mostly  circinate  in  the  spots,  100 — 150  sporulae  hyaline,  oval,  ends 

obtuse,  nucleate,  9x6  /^,  exuding  in  white  masses.  On  leaves  of  Ampe- 
lopsis  quinquefoUa.  Pa.  &  X.  J.  “  May  be  a  variety  of  P.  Labruscpe.’' 

5.  Phyllosticta  Asimina^,  E.&K.  X.  A.  F..  Xo.  1164;  Am  Xat.. 
17  p.,  1165. 

Spots  pale  brown,  irregular,  .5 — 1  cm.,  border  dark,  narrow,  raised  : 
perithecia  black,  subglobose,  barely  erumpent,  epiphyllous,  scattered. 
100  125  p-  in  diameter;  sporulse  obovate,  subhyaline,  tinged  with  green. 
7 — 9  X  5 — 6  P.  On  leaves  of  Asimina  triloba.  Ohio. 

6.  Phyllo-Sticta  CATALPAi,  E.  &  M.  X.  A.  F.,  Xo.  1;168;  Am. 
Xat.  18  p.,  189. 

Spots  pale  brown,  circular,  5 — 7  raillim.  in  diameter,  border  darker  ; 
perithecia  brown,  lenticular,  epiphyllous,  scattered,  often  sterile. 
112  X  84  P\  sporulie  subhyaline,  oval,  5—7  x  2i— 44  p.  On  leaves  of 
Oatalpa  bignonioides.  Pa. 

7.  Phyllosticta  CTKCU3IV  ALL  AT  A,  Winter,  Journ.  Mycol.,1,  p.  128. 

Spots  grey,  round,  5  millim.  in  diameter,  border  dark  brown, elevat¬ 
ed;  perithecia  scattered,  mostly  epiphyllous,  lenticular,  black,  membren- 
aceous,  100—120  P  in  diameter;  sporulie  elliptic,  ends  acuminate,  hyaline, 
continuous,  with  two  large  nuclei.  7 — 9x84—4  /l”  On  leaves  of  Lirio- 
dendron  Tidipifera.  Missouri. 

8.  Phyllosticta  clethkicola,  E.  &  M.  Am.  X"at.,  1882,  p.  1002. 

Spots  pale  brown,  2—10  millim.  in  diameter;  perithecia  erumpent. 
amphigenous;  sporulae  subhyaline,  ovate,  guttulate.  9  x  »>  v.,  Ou  leaves 
of  Glethra  alnifoUa.  X.  J. 

9.  Phyllosticta  cornicola  (  DC.)  Rabh.  Torrey  Pull,  6.  p.,  851. 

Spots  epiphyllous,  large,  dark  red,  changing  to  pale  in  the  center  ; 
perithecia  few,  punctiform,  lenticular,  erumpent,  150— 2(H)  p  in  diameter: 
sporiilse  oblong-elliptic.  2-guttulate,  hyaline,  7 — 9x  8—4  /'.  On  Gornus. 
X.  America. 

10.  Phyllosticta  Persicle,  Sacc.  Mich.  1,  p.  147. 

Spots  grey-brown,  4—5  millim.  in  diameter,  breaking  out  in  the  cen¬ 
ter;  perithecia  brown,  lenticular,  epiphyllous,  112/^  in  diameter;  sporula? 
subhyaline,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  ovate,  or  subcyrnbiform.  4—6  x 
2—3  p.  On  peach  leaves.  Ohio. 

11.  Phyllosticta  Crata:gi  (Cke.),  Sacc.  Sylloge  8,  p.  6. 

Chilaria  (Jratmgi.,  Cke.  (rre/.,  12  p.,  25.  Rav.,  F.  A.,  X'o.  516. 

Perithecia  light-brown,  very  delicate,  hypophyllous,  clustered,  180  p  ; 
sporulae  hyaline,  oblong,  or  oval,  6 — 12  x  1  p  (8  x  U  v,  Sacc).  On  leaves 
of  Cratcegus.  Carolina. 
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12.  PHYI.LOSTld’TA  Fkaxini,  E.  A:  M. 
A.  F.,  Xo.  1163. 


Am.  Nat.,  IS.  p.  1S9;  N. 


Spots  light-brown,  4 — 1  cm.  in  diameter,  border  dark  purple,  narrow; 
perithecia  epiphyllous,  scattered,  black,  lenticular,  180  -150  /^’^n  diame¬ 
ter;  sporulae  oblong,  or  oblong-elliptical,  hyaline.  1 — 2-nucleate.  7 — 9  x 
2i— 3  !>:  On  leaves  ot  Fraxmus.  Fa. 

13.  Phyllostiota  Garky^e,  Cke.  &  Hark  (irev.  9.  p.  84. 


“  Epiphyllous,  spots  elliptical,  light  grey,  border  purple;  perithecia 
black,  shining,  slightly  prominent;  sporula?  narrow,  elliptic,  hyaline, 
continuous,  10 — 12x2 — 24/'.’’  On  Garry(i  eUiv^ica.  ('alifornia. 

14.  Phyllosticta  olaitoa.  Cke.  Septoria  glauc<t,  (  'ke.  Pi.av.,  F. 
A.,  No.  93. 

Spots  pallid,  nearly  lound,  3—4  millim.  in  diametei-,  border  dark 
brown,  slightly  raised;  perithecia  black,  punctitorm,  epiphyllous,  erum- 
pent,  65—80  /'  in  diameter;  sporuhe  hyaline,  oblong.  4  x  1  !>.  On  leaves 
of  Magnolia  glauca.  S.  Carolina. 

15.  Phyllosticta  GoRDONiAi,  E.  cSc  M.  Jouru.  Mvcol.  i.  p.  100. 

Spots  dark  brown,  dry,  occupying  the  ends  and  aides  of  the  leaves  ; 
perithecia  brown-black,  subglobose,  slightly  erumpent.  amphigenous. 
120—140  p  in  diameter;  sporulsfi  hyaline,  oblong,  nucleate.  12  x  3  p.  On  ^ 
leaves  of  Gordonia  Lasianthns.  Florida 

16.  Phyllosticta  GROSsuLARiyE,  Sacc.  Mich.  1.  p.  136. 

Spots  subcircular,  sinuous,  dry,  grayish-white,  margin  dusky;  peri¬ 
thecia  punctiform,  scattered,  epiphyllous;  sporulse  ovoid,  or  ellipsoid, 
hyaline,  5 — 6x3,".”  On  \enxeH  of  Bibes  Grossnlaria.  N.  America. 

17.  Phyllosticta  Hamaaielidis.  Cke.  llav..  F.  A..  No.  511  ; 
Ellis.  N.  A.  F.,  No.  1154. 


Spots  dark  brown  upon  the  upper  surface,  light  brown  on  the  under, 
definite,  somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  3—5  millim.  in  diameter;  peri¬ 
thecia  brown,  hypophylloua,  clustered,  erumpent,  120 — 130  sporulae 
hyaline  oval,  or  cylindric-oval.  2 — 3  x  U  p.  On  leaves  of  Hamamelis 
Virginica.  S.  Carolina. 


18.  Phyllosticta  IIkteuomelks,  (^ke.  ilx  Hark.  Ellis,  N.  A.  F.. 


No.  751;  Grev.,  9,  j).  "4. 


Epiphyllous;  spots  ))allid,  orbicular,  or  confiuent,  occupying  most  of 
the  edge  of  the  leaves,  border  black,  raised;  perithecia  black,  convex, 
mostly  epiphyllous,  erumpent,  thickly  aggregated,  130 — 200  ;  sporulae 

hyaline,  elliptic,  ('ontinuous.  8x2  /'.  On  leaves  of  Hf’teromeles.  (Cal¬ 
ifornia. 


19. 


Phyllosticta  LABRUSCAi;.  Tlniern. 


Ellis.  N.  A.  F.,  No.  626. 


Spots  yellowish  browui,  5  millim.,  suborbicular,  border  dark  brown  ; 
perithecia  black,  subglobose,  erumpent.  circinate  near  the  border,  or 
clustered,  epiphyllous,  112 — 120  in  diameter;  sporulae  subhyaline, 
oblong. ends  round. 8 — 11x6 — 7,".  On  leaves  of  Vilify  Labrusca>.  N.  Jersey. 
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20.  rnYLLOSTiCTA  LEUCOTHfEs,  E.  &  M.  Ellis,  N.  A.  E..  No.  1H60. 

Spots  rusty  brown,  large,  involving  the  apices  or  often  the  entire  up¬ 
per  halt  of  the  leaves,  distinctly  limited ;  perithecia  black,  globose,  few. 
scattered,  epiphyllous,  deeply  immersed,  or  but  slightly  prominent. 
150—200  !J-  in  diameter;  sporulse  hyaline,  ovate,  oblong,  granular,  or  2-8- 
nucleate,  15 — 21  x  6 — 7  /^.  Dilfers  from  P.  terminalin  in  color  of  spots  and 
larger  spores.  On  leaves  of  Leucothoe  acuminata.  Florida. 

21.  Phyllosticta  liriodendrica.  Cke.  Sylloge8,  p.  80.  P.  L'n- 
iodendri,  Cke.  C4rev.  12,  p.  26. 

Epiphyllous;  .spots  orbicular,  du.sky,  turning  gray,  border  brown  ; 
perithecia  few,  punctiform,  congregated  in  the  center,  black ;  sporula? 
elliptical,  hyaline,  6—8  x  2 — 8  p-.  On  leaves  of  Linodcndrrm  TuHpifera. 
S.  Carolina. 

22.  Phyllosticta  J^ycii,  E.  &  K.  Ellis,  N.  A.  F.,  1157. 

Spots  brown,  turning  white,  circular,  1—2  millim.,  border  thickened: 
perithecia  black,  lenticular,  amphigenous,  scattered,  100—140  millim. 
in  diameter ;  sporulie  white,  hyaline,  elliptical,  ends  snbacute, 
G — 12  X  2 — 8  p.  On  leaves  of  Lycium  vulgare.  Ohio. 


23.  Phyllosticta  Magnoli.e,  Sacc. 


Mich.l,  p.  189. 


Spots  large,  gray-brown,  covering  the  ends  and  sides  of  ihe  leaves: 
peritnecia  black,  globose,  erumpent,  epiphyllous,  128—160  y  in  diameter  : 
sporulse  hyaline,  oval,  ends  round,  6—2  x  8  /'-  (“4  x  H— 2  /'  var.  8—12  x  8— 
44  !>■  Sylloge  8,  p.  25.-’)  On  leaves  of  Magnolia  grandijlora.  Florida. 

24.  Phyllosticta  MiCROPUNCTA,  ('ke.  Texas  Fungi.  No.  47.  Svl- 

■3 

loge  3,  p.  18. 

Spots  subcircular;  perithecia  black,  lenticular,  barely  erumpent, 
scattered,  epiphyllous,  64—80  in  diameter;  sporulse  hyaline,  ovate. 


8  X  14  !>.  On  leaves  of  Pernea,  CaroUniensm.  Texas. 

25.  Phyh.losttcta  Myric.e.  ('ke.  Hav.  F.  A..  No.  154. 
A.  F..  No.  585. 


Ellis.  N 


“Spots  suborbicular,  red-brown;  perithecia  very  small,  covered,  in 
little  nests;  sporuhe  narrow,  oval,  hyaline,  7  /'  long.  Specimen  No. 
535,  N.  A.  F.,  differs  somewhat  from  the  above  published  description, 
and  is  of  doubtful  identity.  It  hns  large  brown  irregular  spots  covering 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  leaves  :  perith^^cia  black,  suoglobo.se,  immers¬ 
ed,  epiphyllous,  160/'-  in  diameter:  sporuhe  oval,  hyaline.  9— 1«  x  H— g  y. 
On  leaves  of  Myrica  cerifera.  S.  Carolina  and  Florida. 


26.  Phyllosticta  Nehii,  West.  Sylloge.  1.  p.  26. 

Spots  oval,  or  suborbicular,  light  gray  to  white,  10— 18  millim.,  liorder 
brown,  elevated:  perithecia  amphigenous,  at  last  erumpent,  scattered, 
black,  200—250  /'• :  sporulse  hyaline,  oval,  1— 2-nucleate,  15  x  4—6  y\ 
X  5—6  /'.  cloudy,  or  l-guttulate.  "  Sylloge.)  On  leaves  of 
yprium  Olfander.  Florida. 
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27.  PiiYLLosTiCTA  Nyss.e,  Pke.  Grev..  12.  p.  26;  Rav.  F.  A.. 
Xo.  798. 


Spots  f^ray,  lar^e  irrefyular.  border  purple;  perithecia  black,  erum- 
peiit.  punctiform,  ampliij?enoMS,  65—95  /' ;  sporulfe  hyaline,  subelliptic. 

X  H  On  leaves  of  Nyssa  capitata.  Geoi-joia. 

28.  Phyllosticta  K.  &  M. 

Spots  gray,  large,  occupying  the  apices  and  sides  of  the  leaves,  border 
brown,  elevated,  perithecia  black,  subglobose,  prominent,  mostly  epi- 
phyllons.  about  140  /'  in  diameter  ;  sporulse  hyaline,  oblong  oval.  18 — 24  x 
8 — 1  (.)n  leaves  of  Oka  Ainericmia.  Florida. 

29.  Phyllosticta  Peiise^e,  E.  &  M.  Journ.  Mycol..  1.  p.  100. 

Spots  brownish-gray,  large,  covering  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  leaves; 
perithecia  brown-black,  lenticular,  erumpent,  epiphyllous,  150 — 300  y ; 
sporulae  hyaline,  oblong,  nucleate.  3 — 8  x  1 — 3  y.  On  leaves  of  Persea 
(MroUnensk.  Florida . 

Mr.  Ellis  now  thinks  this  is  identical  with  P.  micropuncta.  Cke.,  and 
will  have  to  be  dropped.  I  have  retained  it  for  the  present,  however,  as, 
from  the  specimens  at  my  command.  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self  that  it  is  so. 

30.  Phyllosticta  PHOMiFOHrsiTs.  Sacc.  Mich.  1,  p.  573.  Ellis,  X. 
A.  F.,  No.  1160. 

Spots  pallid.  3 — 5  millim.,  border  brown,  slightly  elevated;  perithecia 
loosely  clustered,  globose-lenticular,  erumpent,  amphigenous,  black. 
130—150  y;  sporula3  oblong,  ends  acutish,  granular,  hyaline,  20— 22  x  8— 10 
y.  basidia  short,  attenuated  upwards.  On  leaves  of  Quercua  alba.  Pa. 

31.  Phyllosticta  Platani,  Sacc.  et  Speg.  Mich.  1,  p.  h53. 

Spots  large  Imnvn,  turning  gray ;  perithecia  dark  brown,  lenticular, 
erumpent.  mostly  hypophyllous.  90  /'  in  diameter ;  sporulfe  hyaline, 
oblong,  4x1  /'. 

Spots  obsolete;  perithecia  scattered,  punctiform,  lenticular,  yellow; 
sportdte  ovoid-oblong.  5—6  x  1— H  /',  minutely  2-guttulate.  cloudy,  hya¬ 
line’ WiMicheliai.  On  leaves  of  Platanns.  Kansas. 

32.  Phyllosticta  Pyrorum.  Oke.  (4rev.  12.  p.  26.  Rav.,  F.  A., 
No.  512. 

Spots  white,  large,  often  occupying  the  half  or  whole  of  a  leaf,  mar¬ 
gin  purple;  perithecia  black,  scattered,  convex,  epiphyllous;  sporulie 
linear,  straight,  or  curved,  hyaline,  10  x  2  On  pear  leaves.  S.  Carolina. 

33.  Phyllosticta  pyrin  a.  Sacc.  Mich.  1,  p.  134.  Ellis,  N.  A. 
F.,  No.  1370. 

Spots  grav-brown.  occupying  the  apices  and  sides  of  the  leaves  ;  per¬ 
ithecia  l)lack,  flattened,  erumpent,  epiphyllous,  130—155  y  ;  sporulie  hya¬ 
line,  slightly  smoky,  ovoid,  ends  obtuse,  4^ — 6  x  3  .a.  *’  Spots  pallid,  dry. 
variable;  perithecia  mostly  epiphyllous,  punctiform.  lenticular,  erum- 
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pent,  100—130  !J-  in  diameter ;  structure  loosely  cellular,  ferruginous ; 
sporulse  hyaline,  ovoid,  or  ellipsoid,  4— i  x  2— (Michelia.i  On 
Pynis.  N.  J. 

34.  Phy'i^losticta  Quercus  rubr^,  W.  R.  Gerard.  Huli.  of 
Torrey  Club,  1875-78. 

Spots  few,  subcircular,  or  irregular,  white,  border  red;  periihecia 
epiphyllous,  numerous,  minute,  globose,  black,  collected  in  the  center  of 
the  spots;  sporulse  very  small,  ovoid.’’  On  leaves  of  Quercus  rubra.  New 
York. 

35.  Phyllosticta  Sassafras.  Cke.  Grev.  12,  p.  20.  llav.  F.  A.. 
No.  515. 

Epiphyllous;  spots  orbicular,  gray-browm,  or  dusky;  peritliecia 
numerous,  at  times  circinate,  scattered,  black;  “sporulse  hyaline,  ellip¬ 
tic,  lanceolate,  7  x  li  On  leaves  of  Sassaf  ras  offlcinUs.  S.  Carolina. 

In  the  American  Naturalist,  17,  p.  1115,  Ellis  &  Kellerman  state  that 
the  sporulse  are  “  globose,  brown,  coarsely  granular.”  This  is  probably 
an  error.  My  specimen  in  F.  A.  is  sterile. 

36.  Phyllosticta  SEROTiNTA,  Cke.  Grev.  12.  p.  26.  Hav.,  F. 
A.,  No.  513. 

Spots  light  brown,  orbicular,  border  darker,  narrow,  obscure  ;  peri- 
thecia  dark  brown,  epiphyllous,  scattered,  punctiform,  150  u  in  diameter; 
sporulse  hyaline,  slightly  smoky,  elliptic-lanceolate,  6  x  3—4  !»■  (“  12  x  3  j. 
On  leaves  of  Cerasus  serotina.  S.  Carolina,  N.  Jersey  and  Kansas. 

37.  Phyllosticta  sinuosa,  E.  &  M.  Am.  Nat.,  18.  p..  1264.  Ellis, 
N.  A.  F.,  No.  1367. 

Spots  orbicular,  reddish-brown,  turning  nearly  white,  mostly  2—3 
millim.  in  diameter ;  perithecia  black,  lenticular,  epiphyllous,  scattered, 
mostly  near  the  margin  of  the  spots,  150  p-  in  diameter;  sporulse  hyaline, 
oblong,  or  clavate-oblong,  6—15  x  1 — 2  !>■.  On  leaves  of  Olca  Americxma. 
Florida. 

38.  Phyllosticta  sphaeropsoidea,  E.  &  E.  Ellis.  N.  A.  F., 
No.  1159.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  10,  p.  97, 

Spots  reddish-brown,  1—2  cm.  in  diametei-.  Sometimes  conHuent. 
border  light  yellow;  perithecia  brown,  scattered,  punctiform,  epiphyll¬ 
ous,  but  visible  beneath,  120  :>■ ;  sporulie  globose,  or  ovoid,  hyalhie. 
granular,  1— 2-nucleate,  12—15  x  8—10  ;k  basidia  stout.  On  living  leaves 
of  Aesculus  hippomstanum.  Newtield,  N.  J, 

39.  Phyllosticta  terminalis.  E.  M.  Am.  Nat.,  18  p  7o 
Ellis,  N.  A.  F.,  No.  1167. 

Spots  large,  brown,  becoming  nearly  white,  border  purple,  black, 
narrow  ;  perithecia  black,  globose,  slightly  prominent  beneath  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  epiphyllous,  100—120  y  in  diameter;  sporulse  hyaline,  ovoitl,  ends 
obtuse.  15  X  4i /^.  On  leaves  of  Hex  Dahooii.  Florida. 
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40.  I’HYLLOSTiCTA  ToxicoDENDRi,  Tliiim  Sylloj?e,  H,  p.  17. 

“Spots  small,  reddish-brown,  irregular,  or  subeircnlar,  border  dark 
red;  perithecia  epiphyllous,  scattered,  or  solitary,  black,  medium,  len¬ 
ticular ;  sporulse  ellipsoid,  hyaline,  cruttnlute.  14  x  1  !<■."  On  leaves  of 
WiHf^  Toxicodendron.  S.  Carolina. 


41.  Phyllosticta  toxioa.  K.  &  M. 
Am.  Nat.,  1882,  p.  1002. 


Plhs,  X.  A.  F..  No.  1102. 


Spots  gray,  round,  small,  border  dark  browsi ;  perithecia  black,  epi- 
phyllons,  innate,  70  !>  in  diameter;  spornlse  snbhyaline,  oval,  snbglo- 
bose,  granular,  6  -7i/'.  On  fading  leaves  of  Wmn  Toxicodendron.  Iowa. 

42.  Ph  yl  lostict  a  v  esic a  iv  )  h  i  a  ,  Till!  in .  Sy  1 1  ( )ge ,  8 .  p .  84. 

••Spots  large,  dry,  visicular,  brown,  border  purple;  perithecia  epi¬ 
phyllous,  scattereil,  globose,  i^emi-immersed,  inediuni,  black,  ostiolate ; 
sporaljB  minute  ellipsoid-cylindrical,  ends  round,  straight  hyaline. 
24  X  14  !’■>''  On  leaves  of  Quercia  cinerea.  S.  Carolina. 

48.  Phyllosticta  viticola.  Thum.  Sylloge,  8.  p.  20.  Septoria 
viticola.  Berk. 

"Spots  large,  subcircular,  gray-brown  beneath,  brownish-purple 
above,  determinate;  perithecia  amphigenous,  but  often  hypophyllous, 
few,  minute,  globose;  sporulae  short,  ellipsoid.  1-guttulate,  8—9  x  4 
hyaline.’’  On  leaves  of  Vitis  vulpina.  S.  Carolina, 

44.  Phyllosticta  Mentzelt^,  E.  &  K.  Jonrn.  MycoL,  II,  p.  4. 

Spots  pallid,  orbicular,  or  oval,  5 — 8  millim.;  perithecia  amphigenous, 
dusky,  innate-erumpent,  subglobose,  100 — 180  o-  in  diameter,  scattered, 
several  in  a  spot ;  sporulas  oblong-oval,  snbhyaline,  slightly  dusky, 
7x8  On  leaves  of  Mentzelia  nuda.  Western  Kansas. 

4o.  Phyllosticta  vulgaris,  Desm.  Sylloge,  8,  p.  18. 

*•  Spots  snbcircnlai',  reddish-olLve  at  lirst,  then  pallid,  margin  gray- 
biown  ;  perithecia  slightly  prominent,  very  small,  globose-depressed 
amber-colored  at  lirst,  then  dusky  ;  sporulae  minute,  cylindric-ovate, 
obtuse,  2-guttulate.  hyaline.  10—14  x  24—84  On  fading  leaves  of 
jAjincero.  etc. 


B.  Those  found  on  herbaceous  plants. 

40.  Phyllosticta  Amaranthi.  E.  &  K.  .lourn.  MycoL,  1,  p.  4. 

Spots  reddish-brown,  2—4  millim.  in  diameter,  border  dark,  slightly 
raised  ;  perithecia  brown,  erumpent,  epiphyllous,  120 — 150  o  in  diameter, 
0 — 12  in  a  spot;  sporulie  snbhyaline,  elliptical,  1 — 2-nucleate,  9 — 11  x  8 — 5 
:>■.  On  leaves  of  Amaranthm  relrojiexm.  Kansas. 

47.  Phyllosticta  Astragali,  E*k.  Bot.  (lazette,  1881.  p.  275. 

*•  Spots  obsolete  ;  perithecia  numerous,  often  amphigenous.  180 — 230 
in  diameter,*  partially  covered  by  the  lissured  epidermis;  sporulae 
hyaline,  oblong,  or  oblong-fusiform,  18 — 16  x  8  u-.'-  On  leaves  of  Astrag^ 
<du.s,  living  and  dead,  (''anada. 
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48.  PriY^LLOSTiCTA  Apocyni,  Treleasc,  Prelim.  List,  par.  Fungi, 
of  Wis.,  p.  17.  Am.  Nat.  18  p.,  1264.  (P.  Apocyni,  E.  &  M.) 

Spots  brown,  round,  1 — 2  millim.  in  diameter,  border  dark,  narrow, 
slightly  raised ;  peritbecia  dark  brown,  subglobose,  erumpent,  epiphyll- 
ous,  mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  spots,  7o  in  diameter ;  spornla3  sub¬ 
hyaline,  oval,  contents  granular,  7—9  x  6  On  leaves  of  Apocymmi 
cannabiniim.  N.  Jersey. 

The  publication  of  this  species  by  Prof.  Trelease  appears  to  have 
priority,  his  paper  above  cited  bearing  date  Nov..  1884,  and  that  of  K.  A 
M.,  December,  of  the  same  year. 


49.  Phyllosticta  bataticola,  E.  &  M.  Ellis,  N.  A.  F.,  No.  Iloo, 
Am.  Nat.,  1882,  p.  1002. 

Spots  small,  white,  round,  1—2  millim..  border  purplish  ;  peritbecia 
subglobose,  black,  few,  innate,  epiphyllous,  70  —100  y ;  sporul^e  oblong- 
elliptical,  hyaline,  6 — 6  x  2 — o  !>■.  On  leaves  of  Batatas.  N.  Jersey. 

50.  Phyllosticta  Batatas,  Cke.  Rav.,  F.  A..  No.  264.  Orev., 
7,  p.  35.  Depazea  Batatas.  Thum.  Myc.  Univ.,  No.  598. 

Spots  pallid,  subregular,  2—4  millim. ;  perithecia  black,  epiphyllous, 
covered  by  the  epidermis,  100—125  /a;  sporula3  hyaline,  oval,  6—74  x  4i 
On  leaves  of  Convolvulus. 

51.  Phy^llosticta  Chenofodm,  West.  Ellis,  N.  A.  F.,  No.  1158. 

Spots  pallid,  nearly  round,  3 — 5  millim.  in  diameter;  perithecia  black. 

erumpent,  scattered,  epiphyllous,  but  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
130—160  /a;  sporulie  while,  hyaline,  oval,  ends  obtuse.  10— 15  x  3 /a.  On 
leaves  of  Chenopodiuni  album.  P.  Ohenopodii,  Sac.  Mich  1,  p.  h50,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  different  species,  and  has  not  l)een  reported  as  found  in  A".  A. 

52.  Phyu.losticta  Oornuti.  E.  &  K.  Toney  Bull..  11,  p.  115. 

Spots  indistinct,  brown,  nearly  round,  or  limited  by  the  veinlets, 

more  or  less  confluent,  2— 3  millim.;  perithecia  black,  thickly  scattered, 
slightly  erumpent,  amphigenous.  90—100  sporuhe  slightly  colored, 
oblong-cylindric.  or  oval.  5  x  4  /a  ;  ‘*3  x  1  &  K.-  On  h-jives  of 

Asclepias  Cornuti.  Kansas. 

53.  Phyllosticta  cruknta.  Fr.  Ellis.  N.  A.  F..  No.  752. 
Mich.,  1,  p.  142. 

Spots  pallid,  suborbicular,  or  ovoid.  3-10  millim.,  sometimes  conflu¬ 
ent,  bolder  dark-brown;  perithecia  olive-black,  erumpent.  gregarious, 
epiphyllous,  200  y  in  diameter  ;  sporula^  hyaline,  oval,  or  “  ovate-oblong, 
curved,’"’  granular,  12  x  9  :•  ;  14—16  \  54 — 64  On  leaves  of  Smilavi- 

na  racemosa.  Pa. 

54.  Phyllosticta  decidita.  E.  A  K.  Ellis.  N.  A.  F..  No.  Il6;j. 
Am.  Nat.,  17,  p.  1165. 

Spotsthin,  white,  subangular,  often  confluent  and  irregular,  soon  break¬ 
ing  out,  1—2  millim.,  margin  definite,  .scarcely  raised  ;  perithecia  dark- 
brown,  subglobose,  epiphyllous.  but  visible  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
sparse,  60 — 100 /a.;  sporula^  subhyaline,  oblong-elliptical,  3 — 7  x  11-3  e  ; 
“  mostly  3 — 4  x  14  /',  the  longest  with  2—3  faint  nuclei.’"  On  leaves  of 
Ijeonums  carcHava.  Ohio. 


n'o  be  continued. ) 
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UV  CHAKl.KS  MACILVAIN'K,  OK  AOKM'H  I A  . 

((.’oricluded  t'rorn  page  9.  j 

The  caps  niiige  in  color  from  tlie  bright  scarlet  ot  the  Anjaiiita  mus^ 
carius,  or  poison-fly  agaric,  to  the  lemon-yellow  of  the  A.  mappa,  and 
pure  satiny  white  of  the  xV.  bemus  and  xV.  phalloid.  Their  stems  are  free 
from  the  gills,  and  are  surrounded  near  the  top  with  a  kid-like  apron  or 
ring.  xVt  the  base  of  the  stem  is  a  bulb  tchich  is  covered  with  a  sheath  or 
rolva.  From  this  sheath  or  volva  the  poisonous  Amanita  invariably 
springs.  As  the  investing  membrane,  in  the  shape  of  warts,  ring,  or 
volva,  is  frequently  evanescent,  one  or  all  may  be  absent  in  aged  plants  : 
but  the  volva  or  remains  of  it,  is  almost  universally  found,  if  the  plant  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  ground.  They  grow  in  woods,  unculti¬ 
vated  ground,  on  the  margin  of  pastures  near  woods  in  fence  cor¬ 
ners,  and  by  their  great  resemblance  when  young  to  the  common 
mushroom  are  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  The  common  mushroom 
never  has  a  volva.  and  is  seldom  found  in  woods,  ft  has  pink  and  purple 
gills,  and  a  much  shorter  stem  than  the  Amanita. 

To  Mr.  Julius  A.  Palmer,  of  Boston,  is  due  the  segregation  of  the 
x\.manita  group,  and  the  pointing  to  it  as  the  only  one  known  to  contain 
s  the  subtile  deadly  alkaloid  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article — Amanitine. 

In  an  article  from  his  pen,  contributed  to  the  Moniteur  Scientijique^  of 
Paris,  1879,  he  says :  “Mushrooms  are  unfit  for  food  by  decay,  or  other 
cause  producing  simply  a  disagreement  with  the  system,  by  containing 
some  bitter,  acrid,  or  slimy  element,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  wonderful 
and  dangerous  alkaloid  wdiich  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal.  This 
alkaliloid,  so  for  as  is  known,  is  found  only  in  the  Amanita  family.’’ 

So  long  ago  as  18H8.  Drs.  Currie,  Vigier,  Smidberg.  and  Koppe, 
isolated  this  alkaloid,  and  it  has  formed  a  part  of  our  pharmacopia  since 
that  time. 

The  toxic  properties  of  the  xVmanita  have  long  been  known.  The 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Russia  drink  a  decoction  of,  or  eat  the  dried 
Amanita  muscarius  (poison-fly  agaric)  for  the  purposes  of  narcotism  and 
intoxication,  and  the  urine  of  those  who  have  partaken  of  it  is  in  demand 
tor  future  orgies,  which  is  similar  to  those  produced  by  alcohol. 

M  Sicard.  author  of  the  “  Ilistoire  Naturelledes  Champignons  Comes¬ 
tibles  et  V"inineux,“  Paris.  188H,  experimented  with  Amanitine  on  dogs. 
He  says  :  “  Recently  1  have  sought  an  appropriate  antitiote— an  antidote 
of  wiiich  the  effects  after  absorption  should  be  diametrically  opposed  in 
the  system  to  those  produced  by  the  alkaloid  of  the  mushroom— defined 
as  an  acrid  and  stupefying  poison.”  After  the  absorption  of  the  poison 
by  a  dog,  M.  Sicard.  in  follow  ing  up  his  theory,  injected  subcutaneously 
two  milligrammes  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine,  and  a  half  hour  afterwA'irds  a 
sei'ond  injection  with  the  same  dose.  After  friction  and  the  admini.stru- 
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tion  of  five  j?rammes  of  nitrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  one  hundred 
grammes  of  a  solution  of  marshmallows,  the  dog  recovered.  “  In  strict 
truth,”  says  M.  Sicard,  “I  must  say  that  the  dog  never  recovered  his 
normal  condition  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  poison  ceased,  and  he  at  least 
lived.” 

Dr.  Gautier,  in  a  work  entitled  ’‘  Les  ('hampignons.”  Paris,  1884, 
says :  ”The  use  of  atropine  has  been  advised,  not  only  to  combat  narcotic 
symptoms,  such  as  those  produced  by  opium  poisoning,  but  as  an  antidote 
tor  muscarine— not  yet  perfectly  isolated  from  the  Amanita  muscarius.” 
The  experiments  that  we  have  made  upon  animals  in  order  to  study  the 
antagonism  of  atropine,  and  reciprocally,  against  the  toxic  elements  of 
the  Amanita  bulbosus.  Amanita  muscarius,  etc.,  have  furnished  negative 
results  only.  Yet  it  would  be  irrational  to  conclude  that  it  lacked  in 
efficacy  upon  man ;  and  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  by  toad-stools  where 
nervous  symptoms  are  manifested,  it  would  be  prudent  to  try  the  use  of 
atropine  in  the  dose  of  from  4  to  0.002  of  a  milligramme. 

The  experience  that  we  have  reached  in  the  search  for  an  antidote 
against  the  action  of  the  poisons  of  the  Amanita,  Lactarius,  etc.,  by 
means  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  many  substances,  have  given 
equally  negative  results.  It  is,  however,  important  to  continue  tliese 
experiments,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  results  obtained  by  Letellier. 
(The  experiments  of  Letellier  were  confijied  to  attempting  the  precipitation 

of  the  poison  by  the  use  of  tannin,  i 

Experiments  upon  frogs  were  made  with  atropine,  using  it  as  the 

antidote  for  Amanitine,  and  vice  versa,  with  pronounced  success  ;  but  not 
until  August,  1885,  was  atropine  successfully  brought  face  to  face  with 
Amanitine  in  the  human  system,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  load-stcKd 
poisoning  in  the  Faris  family,  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  coming  undei’  the 
charge  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Shadle,  of  that  place,  whose  report  will  be  found  very 
valuable  as  indicating  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  eating  of  the 
Amanita  vernus,  and  the  treatment  pursued  by  him. 

Immediately  upon  noticing  these  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  public 
prints,  the  writer  addressed  a  letter  of  impiiry  to  Shenandoah,  which  was 
fully  responded  to  by  Dr.  Shadle,  and  samples  of  the  toadstools  eaten  b> 
the  Fans  family— selected  by  Mr.  Faris,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  pois¬ 
oning— were  forwarded  for  identification. 

Of  those  samples,  two  were  harmless  agarics  and  the  other  a  white 
agaric— Amanita  vernus— one  of  the  poisonous  varieties  of  the  Amanita. 
At  the  writer’s  request.  Dr.  Shadle  wrote  the  following  report  in  answer 
to  numerous  queries  ;******* 

The  report  of  Dr.  Shadle  corroborates  all  former  observations  of  the 
poisoning  by  Amanitine,  in  that  the  poison  does  not  manifest  itself  until 
from  eiglit  to  fifteen  hours  after  ingestion  and  the  peculiai-  dusky  hue  of 
the  skin  as  one  of  its  marked  .syrnploms. 

In  relation  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Palmer  writes  :  The  absorption  of  the 
poison  from  the  Amanita  may  take  place  not  only  by  ingestion,  but  by 
contact  with  the  skin,  as  through  the  hollow  palm  of  the  hand  or  arm: 
by  the  lungs,  as  I  have  proven  by  personal  experiments  made  upon  my- 
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self.  In  siicli  a  ('ase  tlie  patient  lias  all  of  the  symptoms  of  having  eaten 
of  the  mushrooms,  even  to  a  peculiar  le<tden  or  at^h-colored  complection.'' 

The  possession  of  specimes  of  the  toadstools  eaten,  the  identilication 
of  an  Amanita  among  them  or  not.  as  the  ease  may  be,  the  lengtli  of 
time  elapsing  between  the  eating  and  manifestations  of  the  poison,  will 
inform  the  physician  as  to  whether  or  not  Amanitine  is  at  work  and 
whether  it  must  be  met  by  atropine,  or  the  case  treated  for  a  less  vir¬ 
ulent  poison  by  milder  remedies. 


NOTES  ON  FEOKIDA  FIJNOT— No.  2. 


V.Y  W.  vr.  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  numerous  and  richly-developed  species  of  Fnlypori  naturally  at¬ 
tract  the  explorer’s  tirst  attention  in  a  Florida  forest.  In  a  hard-wood 
hammock,  near  Jacksonville,  a  large  oak  {Quercus  laurifoUa]  may  be  seen 
in  a  half-decayed  state.  On  the  trunk,  occupying  a  space  twenty  feet 
long  and  one  foot  wide,  appears  Polyporus  gilvus,  Fr.  This  is  the  largest 
specimen  I  have  ever  heard  of.  On  the  Pipe  wood  (  Leucolhoe  acuminata  ] 
also  on  the  Magnolia  and  JJlnius,  the  living  bark  is  made  brilliant  by 
those  peculiar  rosette-like  forms — Wypochnus  alhocmctus,  Mont.,  and  H\ 
ruhrocinctuH,  Ehrli. 

The  Lichenologists  claim  tliese  species  also,  but  they  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  all  the  same.  These  are  found  in  perfect  fruit  here  during  the 
winter  months,  when  it  is  cool  and  there  are  frequent  rains.  The  sum¬ 
mers  are  long,  dry  and  very  hot,  therefore  not  many  fungous  forms  attain 
their  full  maturity.  To  see  a  whole  forest  of  magnificent  trees  and 
shrubs,  many  of  them  strictly  Southern  plants,  adorned  with  extraneous 
life  of  lower  vegetable  orders,  lends  variety  and  charm  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  unless  it  be  in  a  tropical  jungle. 
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Phyllosticta  Nysste,  Cke . 17 

Phyllosticta  Olea*,  E.  &  M . 17 

Phjdlosticta  Persea?,  E.  &  M . 17 

Phyllosticta  Persica;,  Sacc. . .  . . 17 

Phyllosticta  phomiforinis,  Sacc . 17 

Phyllosticta  Platini,  S  &  S . 17 

Phjdlosticta  pyrina,Sacc  . 17 

Phyllosticta  Pyrorum,  Cke . 17 

Phyllosticta  Quercus  rubrae,  Ger . 18 

Phyllosticta  Sassafras,  Cke . 18 

Phjdlosticta  serotina,  Cke .  18 

Phyllosticta  sinuosa,  E.  A  M . is 

Phyllosticta  sphaeropsoides,  E.  &  E. . .  18 

Phyllosticta  terminalis,  E.  A  M . IH 

Phyllosticta  toxica,  E.  A  M . 19 

Phyllosticta  Toxieodendri,  Thuin....l8 

Phyllosticta  vesicatoria,  Thnein . 19 

Phyllosticta  viticola,  Thuem . 19 

Phyllosticta  vulgaris,  Desin . 19 

Septoria  glauca,  Cke .  15 

Sphfcropsis  minima,  H.  AC .  13 
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THE  PHYLLOSTICTAS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


BY  OEORGE  MAPwTIN. 

(Concluded  from  pai>e  30.) 

o5.  Phyclosticta  Dodecathei,  Trelease.  Joiirn.  MycoL,  1,  p.  14. 

“  Spots  circular,  brown,  aboutS  millim.  in  diameter;  sporulae  hyaline, 
ovoid  to  oblong,  sometimes  nearly  spherical,  eguttnlate,  2 — 5  x  8i — 7  /^-, 
unicellidar.”  On  leaves  of  Bodacatheon  Meadia. 

d6.  Phyllosttcta  Gaultherx^,  E.  &  E.  Jonrn.  MycoL,  1,  p.  153. 

“  Spots  scattered,  amphigenous,  dark  reddish-purple,  1 — 2  millim.  in 
diameter,  border  still  darker;  perithecia  amphigenous,  sublenticular, 
black,  coarsely  cellular,  slightly  prominent,  covered  by  the  cuticle, 
100—115  P- ;  sporulse  elliptical,  hyaline,  granular,  5—7  x  4—5  On  liv¬ 
ing  leaves  of  Gaultheria  procumbent  ”  Xewtield,  N.  J. 

57.  Phyllosttcta  innumera,  Cke.  &  Hark.  Grev.,  9,  p.  84. 

“  Hypophyllous  ;  perithecia  small,  sometimes  in  orbicular  spots,  and 
at  other  times  in  large  gregarious  patches;  sporulse  elliptic,  hyaline, 
continuous,  4i  X  2 On  living  leaves  of  (V).  Oalifornia. 

58.  Phyllosttcta  LapptE,  Sacc.  Mich.  1 ,  p,  151 .  N.  A.  F. ,  No.  1100. 

Spots  subcircular,  nearly  white,  1—14  millim.,  border  brown,  raised  ; 
perithecia  brown,  lenticular,  erumpent,  amphigenous,  70—100  .u  ;  sporuhe 
hyaline,  ovoid-oblong,  44-0  x  3  /c  On  living  leaves  of  Lappa  major. 
Ohio. 

59.  Phyllosttcta  Nes^eho,  Pk.  34th  Rep.  N.  Y.  St.  Mus.,  p.  44. 

“  Spots  subcircular,  pale  red,  scattered,  or  confluent ;  perithecia  hy¬ 
pophyllous,  small,  numerous;  sponilai  oblong,  nearly  straight,  hyaline, 
7—10  X  24  On  leaves  of  Xescea  verticillata.  New  York. 

()0.  Phyllosttcta  Orontti,  E.  &  M.  Am.  Nat.,  10,  p.  1(K)2. 

Spots  large,  yellow,  border  indefinite  ;  perithecia  brown,  epiphy lions, 
50  P  in  diameter;  sporula?  hyaline,  oval,  o  x  24  On  leaves  of  Oron- 
tium  aquaticum.  New'  Jersey. 

01.  Phyllosttcta  phaseolina,  Sacc.  Mich.  1,  p.  49. 

‘‘  Spots  large,  indeterminate,  yellow  ;  perithecia  scattered,  lenticular, 
erumpent,  70  !>■  in  diameter;  sporulie  ovoid-oblong,  mostly  straight, 
h valine,  0  x  24  /c’’  On  leaves  of  J^ha.^polus  divertifoUut.  North  America. 
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62.  Phyllosticta  Phytolacca,  Cke.  (Trev..l2.  p.  25,  Ptav.,  F. 
A.,  No.  514. 

“  Epiphylloiis ;  spots  orbicular,  ^ray  brown;  peritliecia  minute, 
semi-innate,  light  brown  ;  sporulse  short,  linear,  obtuse,  hyaline,  straight. 
8xli/^.”  On  leaves  of  Phytolacca  decandra.  South  Carolina. 

63.  Phyllosticta  PoDOPHYLLi,  Winter.  Torrey  Bull.,10,  p.49.  Ellis. 
N.A.E.,Ko.  1156.  Asco&pora  Fodophylli.  Curt.  Pk.,  N.  Y.,  St.  Hep.  No.  23. 

Spots  large,  irregular,  often  confluent,  pale  brown  ;  perithecia  black, 
globose,  amphigenous,  clustered,  often  near  the  veins,  100  —  120  !>■  in 
diameter  ;  sporulse  subglobose,  or  ellipsoid,  hyaline,  granular,  8—9  x  5—6 
/^.  On  leaves  of  Podophyllum  peltatum.  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 

64.  Phyllosticta  Sanguinaria,  Winter.  Journ.  Mycol.,  1,  p.  123. 

Spots  scattered,  round  or  irregular,  gray,  or  white,  1—5  raillim., 
border  brownish-purple,  distinct,  elevated  ;  perithecia  epiphyllous,  gre- 
grarious,  globose,  punctiform,  erumpent,  black,  100  y-  in  diameter ;  spoi’- 
ulse  numerous,  elliptic,  oblong,  one  end  a  little  attenuated,  hyaliiu*. 

5 —  7xH— On  leaves  of  ISayiguinaria  Canade7i,^is.  Missouri. 

65.  Phyllosticta  Solani,  E.  &  xM.  Am.  Nat.,  16,  p.  1002. 

Spots  pale  brown,  border  a  little  darker  ;  perithecia  black,  amphige¬ 
nous,  upper  portion  deciduous,  90  y  in  diameter;  sporula?  subhyaline, 
oblong,  9x2  On  leaves  of  Solanum.  Kentucky. 

66.  Phyllosticta  tubekosa.  El.  &  M.  Ellis,  N.  xl.  F.,  No.  1161. 
vSpots  brown,  subregular,  soon  breaking  out,  2 — 3  millim.,  border 

dark  brown  ;  perithecia  brown,  lenticular,  epiphyllous,  180  /-  in  diameter: 
sporulse  hyaline,  ovate,  nucleate,  12 — 18  x  4 — 6  ;>■.  On  Asclepias  tuberosu. 
New  Jersey. 

67.  Phyllosticta  verbejsticola,  Martin,  n.  s. 

Spots  pallid,  soon  breaking  out,  1  —  2  millim.,  border  red-brown  ; 
perithecia  dark  brown,  lenticular,  amphigenous,  few  in  a  spot,  140  !>■  in 
diameter  ;  sporulie  subhyaiine,  ellipsoid,  ends  obtuse.  9  x  3  On  leaves 
of  Verbena  hast ata.  New  Jersey. 

The  above  differs  materially  from  P.  verbe^nE.  Sacc.  IVlich.,  1.  p  530. 

68.  Phyllosticta  verba.sctcola,  K.  &  K.  Torrey  Bull..  11.  p.  115. 

Spots  large,  often  coalescing,  border  indefinite;  perithecia  light- 
brown.  epiphyllous,  120 — 150  y  in  diameter;  sporida^  subhyaline,  with  a 
slight  tint  of  brown,  oblong-elliptic.  .34—5  x  14—2  On  leaves  of 
Verbnscinn  Thapsus.  Kansas. 

69.  Phyllosticta  ViOL.E.  Desm.  .Mich.  i.p.  143.  Ellis.  .\.  A  F.. 
No.  1371. 

Spots  subcircular,  pallid,  2-  4  millim.  in  diameter,  border  brown, 
raised;  perithecia  brown,  eruiniient,  lenticular,  epiphyllous,  100—130  y- 
in  diameter,  but  few  in  a  s|)ot ;  sporulse  hyaline,  oblong,  or  oval-oblong. 

6— 7  x  3  y.  On  leaves  of  Viola  cundlata. 

70.  Phyllosticta  cokyliNxV,  E.  A  .M.  Am.  Nat..  18,  p.  1264. 

This  is  Olo'sporium  (’oryli.  (  Desm.).  see  Vol.  1.  p.  114.  of  this  .lournal. 
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Index  of  ttie  ^pecies>  Of  F^fivllosticta. 


riie  fi,tiur«‘s  refer  to  tlie  iiinnber  of  the  description. 


I’iiyllostiota  acerieola . 

....  1 

Phvllosticta  Mag'uolife . 

. 23 

ubortiva . 

o 

“  micropuncta. . . 

. 24 

afiinis . 

....  3 

“  Myric» . 

. 25 

Arapelopsidis. . 

....  4 

“  Nerii . 

. 26 

'■  Amaranthi . 

....4B 

“  NesEcae . 

. 59 

“  Astragali . 

..  ..47 

"  Nyssae . 

. 27 

“  .Ipocyni . 

....48 

“  Ofeae . 

. 28 

Asimina? . 

....  5 

“  Orontii . 

. 60 

bataticola . 

....49 

“  Perseae . 

29 

Batatas . 

persica . 

. 10 

Catalpa; . 

....  6 

phaseolina . 

. 61 

“  Cbenopodli . 

....51 

“  phomiformis. . . . 

. 30 

Cireumvellata. . 

....  7 

“  Phytolaccae . 

. 62 

“  Clethricola . 

...  8 

Podophylli . 

. 63 

“  Coriiicola . 

.. ..  9 

“  Platani . 

. 31 

“  corjnina . 

....70 

“  pyrorum . 

. 32 

“  Oornuti . 

•  •  «  . 

...52 

g-  f  “  pyriua . 

. 38 

“  CratteM’i . 

....1] 

Quercus  rubrte 

. 34 

“  cruenta . 

J.  •“  Sang-uinariae _ 

decidua . 

....54 

...y.  “  Sassafras . 

Dodecathei . 

“  serotina . 

. 36 

Fraxini. . 

...:.!2  0 

“  sinuosa . 

. 37 

“  Garryae . 

...13 

“  Solani . 

. 65 

“  Gaultheria? . 

“  sphairopsidea. . . 

. 38 

“  crlauca . 

....14 

“  terminalis.  _ 

. 39 

“  Gordoniai . 

....15  • 

“  Toxicodendri. . . 

. 40 

“  Grossulariae _ 

....16  ' 

t  “  toxica . 

.  41 

Hamamelidis. . . 

..  ..17 

tuberosa . 

. 66 

“  Heteromeles.. . 

verbenicola . 

. 67 

“  innumera . 

...57 

“  verbascicola _ 

. 68 

”  Labruscae . 

....19 

“  vesicatoria . 

. 42 

“  Lappae . 

“  Violae . 

. 69 

“  Leucothoe . 

....20 

*•  vdticola . 

. 43 

“  liriodendrica.  . 

....21 

Mentzeliae . 

. 44 

“  l/voii . 

“  \Milg-aris . 

I  '  ..7 

. 45 

phinlAetical 

list 

of  IHLost-plants 

of 

F^hiy  1  lo  t  ic  t  a. . 

Acer  riibrum.  . 

....  1 

Magnolia  glauca  . 

. 14 

.\e8culus  Hippocastanus. . . . 

....38 

Magnolia  granditlora . 

. 23 

Ainpelopsis  quinqiiifolia. . . . 

....  4  , 

Menispermum  Canadense.. . 

*> 

Ainarautlius  retrollexus . 

. ...  46 

Myrica  cerifera . 

. 25 

Apocyaniini  caiinabinuin.. .. 

....48 

.Nerium  Oleander . 

. 26 

Asclcpias  (.'onniti . 

-Nlesaia  verticellata . 

. 59* 

Asclepias  tiil)oi-osa . 

Nyssa  capitata . 

. 27 

Asimina  triloba . 

Olea  Americana . 

. 28-37 

.\stragalu.s . 

....47 

Orontium  aquaticum . 

. 60 

liatatsis  . 

. ...  49 

Persea  Caroliniensis . 

. ‘24-29 

Catalpa  bCKHonioides . 

. ...  6 

Persica  vulgaris . 

. >. .  .  10 

Cerasus  serotina . 

....36 

Phaseolus  diversifolius . 

. 61 

Chenopodium  alburn  _ 

Phytolacca  decandra . 

. . 62 

Clethra  alnifolia . 

....  8 

Phitanus . 

. 31 

( 'oiivolvulus . 

Podophyllum  peltatura . 

. 63 

( 'ornus . 

...  9 

Pruniis  serotina . . 

. 36 

<’oi  vlus  Aimn  icana  . 

. .  . .  10 

Pyrus . 

. 32-33 

(b-aiajj'us . 

....11 

Quercus  alba . 

1  iodcca t [icon  M cad i a . 

. . . . 55 

tjuercus  einerea . 

. 42 

FrMviiiiiK 

...12 

Quercus  rubra . 

Garrya  elliptica . 

..  ..13 

Khus  Toxicodendron . 

. 40-41 

(i  an  It  bora  procumbeiis . 

. . .  56 

Ribes  Grossularia . 

. 16 

Gordonia  Lasiant  us . 

...  15 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis . 

. 64 

Hamamelis  Vli-}rinicti  . 

....17 

Sassafras  oflicinale . 

. ...  18 

Smilacina  racemosa . 

1  lex  Oalioon . 

....17 

Solanum. ...  . 

. 65 

Lappa  major . 

...  58 

\'erbena  bastata . 

. 67 

Lconuris  cardica . 

V^erbascum  Tbapsus . 

. 68 

Leiujothoe  acuminata . 

....20 

Viola  cucullatu . 

. 69 

Lonicera . 

.  .45 

Vitis  Labrusca . 

. 19 

[iirifHlendron  Tulijnfci  a . 

..7-21 

Vitis  vulpina . 

. 43 

•» 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HYFO- 
CREACEAE,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  SPECIES.* 


HY  .7.  B.  KLI.,1S  AND  B.  M.  KVKHHART. 

FAMILY  IIYFOCREACE^,  DE  NOTARIS. 

Simple,  or  compound.  Ferithecia  siibcarnose,  or  ceraceo-membran- 
aceous,  never  carbonaceous,  bright  colored,  opening  by  a  subcentral  osti- 
olum.  Stroma,  when  present,  soft,  waxy-carrose,  or  occasionally  cot¬ 
tony.  Sacc.  Syll.,  II,p.  447. 

SUB-FAMILY  I,  II YPOUREOIDEAi. 

Uen.  I,  Claviceps,  Tul. 

1.  Claviceps  PURPUREA  (Fr.),  Tul.  Ann.  Sci.Xat.,  1853,  XX,Tab.8. 

The  ascigerous  form  of  this  species,  which  grows  from  the  Sclerotium 
(ergot),  often  found  in  heads  of  rye,  and  in  various  other  species  of  the 
order  Graminece^  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  met  with  in  this 
country,  through  its  Sclerotium,  or  condensed  mycelium  (  Sclerotiu'm 
clavus,  D.  C  ),  is  very  common. 

This  species  is  characterized  as  follows :  Heads  sphairoid,  tubercu- 
lose  from  the  prominent  perithecia,  borne  on  short  fluxuous  stems  ;  asci 
narrow,  linear,  8-spored ;  sporidia  filiform,  continuous,  attenuated 
toward  each  end,  hyaline.  50—7(1  .u  long.  Fusarium  fieterosporum,  Xees. 
and  Oidium  abortifaciens,  B.  and  Br.  are  considered  to  be  the  conidia  of 
this  species. 

2.  Claviceps  microcephala  ( VVallr.),  which  differs  from  C.  pui- 
purea,  principally,  in  its  smaller  size  (  stem  filiform,  10 — 10  millim.  long, 
head  globose,  rufous,  .05  millim.),  grows  from  the  ergot  of  Phragmites 
communis,  which,  however,  also  produces  the  first-mentioned  species. 

.  Both  these  may  be  raised  by  cultivation  of  their  sclerotia,  which  may  be 
lightly  covered  with  earth,  kept  properly  moistened  in  a  flower  pot. 

Gen.  II,  CoRDYCEPs,  Fries.— Stroma  vertical,  entomogenous,  or 
occ£^^ionally  mycogenous,  clavate.  Sporidia  filiform,  hyaline,  separating 
into  joints. 

A.  extomogenh:. 

X.  stroma  simple,  head  rounded,  or  elliptical. 

3.  CORDYCEPS  ENTOMORRHIZA  (DickS.) 

Carnose;  head  subglobose,  fuscous ;  stipe  slender,  simple  or  double, 
subcompressed,  2  inches  long,  and  over;  asci  cylindrical;  sporidia 
filiform,  hyaline,  breaking  up  into  cylindrical  joints,  or  sections,  7 — 8  /< 
long. 

Growing  from  larvre  of  insects,  ('arolina  (Ravenel). 


*  The  arranjfOTiient  here  adopted  is  that  of  Cooke,  in  ({r(>villea,  Vol.  XM.  p.  lO'.i. 
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4.  Cordycp:ps  armeniaca,  B.  &  Jouni.  Linn.,  Soc.,  1,  p.  lo9. 
Tab.  1,  lig.  1. 

Apricot-colored,  stipe  iiexiious,  rather  sliort,  8  millim.  long;  head 
subg’lobose,  rather  pale,  roughened  by  the  perithecia ;  asci  elongated, 
snbinllated  at  the  apex  ;  sporidia  linear  (?),  immature. 

On  dung  of  birds,  probably  Lorn  the  remains  of  insects  eaten, 
('arolina  (Ravenel). 

XX.  Stroma  furcate,  or  ramose. 

(JoRDYCEPs  palustris,  Bei'k.  ik>  Br.  Linn.  Journ.,  1.  c.,  tig.  o. 

Carnose-subeiose,  dark,  dirty  tlesh-colored,  stipe  cylindrical,  bitid, 
oi  trilid  above,  25 — 50  millim.  long,  including  the  clavate  subcylindrical 
head,  which  is  roughened  by  the  projecting  ostiola ;  sporidia  filiform, 
separating  into  small  (U  /^-)  globose  joints.  On  dead  larvae  in  damp 
ground.  Carolina  (Ravenel). 

XXX.  Stroma  simple,  head  elongated. 

0.  CoRDYCEPS  STYLOPHORA,  Berk.  &  Bi*.  -Linn.  Journ.,  1.  c.,  tig.  8. 

Yellow;  stipe  slender,  12—18  millim.  long,  4  millim.  thick;  head 
much  elongated,  with  the  surface  nearly  smooth  ;  perithecia  immersed. 
On  dead  larvae.  Carolina  (Ravenel). 

The  specimen  in  Ravenehs  Fungi,  Car.,  Exsicc.,  V,  Xo.  49,  has  the 
slender  stem  a  little  over  2  cm.  long,  the  ascigerous  part  occupying  a 
medial  position,  cylindrical,  and  sliglitly  enlarged,  about  8  millim.  long 
by  1  millim.  thick,  with  a  sterile,  slender  beak,  about  i  cm.  long,  being  a 
prolongation  of  the  stipe,  but  the  specimen  is  apparently  immature, 
lieing  without  asci  or  sporidia. 

7.  CoRDYCpms  ceavulata,  Schw.  8yn.,  X.  Am.,  1155.  On  dead  scale 
insects  (Lecanium),  on  living  branches  of  Fraxin us  and  Prinus.  X.  Y. 
(Peck).  On  brandies  of  Clethra,  Xew field.  X.  J. 

From  specimens  collected  by  Prof.  Peck,  and  distributed  in  de 
ThuemeiPs  Mycotheca  Universalis,  Xo.  1258,  we  have  drawn  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  :  Stroma  simple,  clavate,  about  8x4  millim.,  consisting 
of  a  liglit  cinereous  stipe,  surmounted  by  a  black  ovate,  or  elliptical 
head,  about  1  millim.  high  and  4  millim  thick,  roughened  by  the  rounded 
prominent  perithecia,  which  are  of  coarse  cellular  structure,  and  only 
imperfectly  perforated  above;  asci  subsessile,  broadest  in  the  middle, 
contracted  above,  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  80—95  x  8—10  :>■ ;  sporidia  111- 
iform,  multiseptate,  40  -70  x  U— 2  !'■,  joints  8—5  !>■  long. 

In  Sacc.  Sylloge,  It,  p.  568,  tiie  species  represented  by  the  above 
specimens  is  made  a  synonym  of  O.  pistillariceformis,  B.  &  Br.,  but  if 
the  two  species  are  the  same,  the  name  of  Schweinitz  has  priority,  and  it 
is  (]uile  certain  that  the  specimens  in  M.  P..  1258.  are  the  genuine 
< '.  do riihito  . 
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8.  CORDYCEPS  MILITARIS  (Linil. ) 

Growing  from  dead  pupse  of  moths  buried  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Massachusetts  (Farlow),  Carolina  (Uavenel),  Pennsylvania 
(Everhart),  IS'ew  York  (Peck),  New  Jersey  (Ellis),  California  (llarkness). 
Wisconsin  (Trelease)  conidia. 

Stromata  solitary,  or  sometimes  several,  issuing  usually  from  the 
head,  but  sometimes  from  tlie  articulations  of  the  pupa,  orange- 
colored,  4  —  o  cm.  high,  including  the  elongated  -  clavate  head, 
which  is  ] — 14  cm.  long,  and  minutely  tuberculose  from  the  subcon¬ 
ic,  emergent,  orange-red  perithecia.  Asci  slender,  115 — loO  x  4 — 5  /g 
containing  eight  slender  filiform  closely-jointed  sporidia,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  asci,  and  breaki?ig  up  into  minute  (4— f  !>■),  liyaline,  subel¬ 
liptical  segments.  The  conidial  stage  {Isaria  farinosa,  Fr.),  is  often 
met  with,  and  resembles  a  small  white  plume  of  about  the  same  height 
as  the  ascigerous  stroma,  and  more  or  less  branched  above. 

9.  CoRDYCEPS  Ravenelii,  B.  &  C.  Joum.  Einn.,  Soc.  I,  p.  159, 
tab.  1,  fig.  4.  Growing  from  dead  larvae  of  the  ''  June-beetle  ”  {Lachnos- 
terna  /wsca). and  other  laiwae  (?).  buried  in  the  ground.  Carolina  fRave- 
nel),  Iowa  (liessey),  Pennsylvania  (Everhart). 

Stroma  (stipe)  elongated,  flexuous,  compressed  and  sulcate  when  dry, 
at  first  minutely  tomentose,  finally  nearly  glabrous,  5  inches  or  more  high 
(see  Riley,  in  American  Entomologist,  1880),  including  the  elongated-cylin¬ 
drical  head,  which  is  roughened  l)v  the  superficial,  black,  subhemispher- 
ical,  large  (175 — 200v)  perithecia.  Asci  linear-cylindrical,  150 — 200x7—9/'', 
slightly  narrowed  above  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  containing  8,  filiform 
sporidia,  nearly  as  long  as  the  asci.  about  2  /^  thick,  and  breaking  up  into 
jointsll— 5  !'■  long.  The  specimens  in  Rav..  Fungi  Car.  Exsicc.  IV.  No.  28. 
are  from 8 — 10  cm.  high,  the  yellowish-brown  stem  about  2  millim.  thick, 
enlarged  above,  in  tijat  part  occupied  by  the  perithecia,  to  about  8  /^  thick  : 
but  the  specimens  are,  no  doubt,  considerably  smaller  than  when  fresh. 

Descriptions  and  good  drawings  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  species 
are  given  in  Journ.  N.  Y.  Microscop..  Soc..  Vol.  I.  p.  91  et  seq..  by  Rev. 
J.  L.  Zabriskie. 

10.  CORDYCEPS  ACTCULAUis,  Rav.  IJiiri,  Jouru.,  I.  c..  fig.  2.  [('. 
Caroliniensis.  B.  &  Rav.,  in  Rav.  Fungi.  Car.  Exsicc.  IV,  No.  29). 

Fuscous;  stipe  slender,  elongated;  head  cylindri<ail,  with  a  long 
acuminate  sterile  apex  ;  perithecia  superficial,  free :  asci  very  lotig.  Ilex- 
uous;  sporidia  linear,  breaking  up  into  truncate  segments  about  5 . 'Gong. 
On  larvie  buried  a  little  distaiuje  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ('ar- 
olina  (  Ravenel). 


We  have  copied  the  above  description  from  Saccardo's  S>’]loge  II. 
p.  574. 

The  specimens  in  Rav.  Exsicc.  liave  a  filiform  flexuous  stem,  vellow- 
ish-brown  below,  citiereous  and  attenuated  above.  8—10  cm.  high,  and 
(in  onr  t‘opy)  cntii’ely  sterile. 
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11.  (>)HI)Y(M<:rS  srPKFFIClAET.^,  iMv 

Under  hemlook  trees  on  bnried  !ar 


Hep.  X.  Y.  State  Mus.,  p, 
vje.  North ville,  X.  Y.  Angnst. 


i  Peck.) 

“  Slender,  about  1  inch  high,  smooth,  brown,  the  sterile  apex  gradu¬ 
ally  tapering  to  a  point  ;  perithecia  crowded,  superficial,  subglobose. 
blackish-brown,  sometimes  collapsed,  with  a  small,  papilliform  ostiolum  ; 
asci  cylindrical ;  spores  long,  slender,  filiform.  Related  to  and  interme¬ 
diate  between  C.  Baveiielii  and  C.  acicAdaris.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is 
about  ecpial  in  length  to  the  club,  or  perithecia-bearing  part.  The  peri- 
tliecia  are  more  loosely  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  club,  thereby 
giving  it  a  subfusiform  shape.  The  spores  are  more  slender  than  those 
of  G.  acicul(irif<.  but  the  plant  itself  is  less  elongated  and  slender.’’  VYe 
have  seen  no  specimens,  and  copy  the  above  from  the  report  cited. 

XX  XX.  F  erUhecia  .scattered  on  the  stroma,  scarcely  capitate. 

12.  CoRDYCKPs  Sphingitm,  Tul.  Sel.  Carp.,  III.  p.  12. 

( Jrowing  from  dead  moths,  of  the  genus  Sphinx.  Massachusetts  (Far- 
low.  in  ‘‘List  of  Fungi  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.’’  Bull.  Bussey  Inst,  i 

Stromata  arising  from  a  thin  pale-ochraceous  crust,  overspreading 
the  matrix,  very  slender  and  rather:^\'-igid,  scattered,  oO  millim.  long; 
springing  mostly  from  the  abdominal  rings ;  perithecia  seated  on  the 
crust  itself,  or  on  the  lower  or  medial  parts  of  tlie  slender  stromata, 
subsuperlicial,  sparingly  csespitose,  or  collected  into  a  tolerably  dense 
spike  ( densius  in  spicam  digestis),  narrow,  ovate,  i  millim.  long, 
glabrous,  carnose,  pale  reddish  ;  asci  very  long,  cylindrical,  4  y  thick  ; 
sporidia  veiy  narrow  filiform.  The  conidial  stage  is  Lsaria  Sphimfum.  Scliw. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SKETCH  OF  DE  SCHWEINITZ. 

BY  W.  A.  KKIjI-KKM.YN. 

Lewis  David  von  Schweinitz  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Fa..  Feb.  lotli. 
list).  II  is  father  is  said  to  have  belonged  loan  ancient  and  dislinguished 
laniil>  of  Silesia,  (fermany.  He  was  su]>erintendenL  of  the  ••fiscal  and 
secvilar  concerns  *’ of  the  Moravian  Brethren  of  Xoi  th  America.  Schwei- 
nilz  was  doubtless  much  infiuenced  in  determining  his  choice  of  vocation 
by  his  father,  but  still  more  by  his  maternal  ancestors.  Mis  mother  was 
Dorothea  Elizabeth  de  Wattevine.  daughter  of  Baron  (  afterwards 
Bishop  )  John  de  Watteville  and  Benija.  who  was  a  daughter  of  (’omit 
Ziiizendorf.  Nicholas  I^ewis  (’ount  Zinzendorf  (born  in  Dresden  in 
1700)  was  celebrated  in  his  early  youth  t'oi-  forming  religious  societies. 

*  Tins  sketch  is  baseil  on  “  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Lewis  David  von  Schweiuitz,  P. 
.D.,  with  a  sketch  of  his  scientific  labors,  read  before  the  .Academy  of  .Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelplna,  May  l:Rh,  ISS"),  by  It.  Walter  .Johnson,’’  to  which  the  reader  is  refer- 
r(“d  foi- a  more  extended  account.  .A  MSS.  copy  of  this  was  placed  in  my  hands  by 
t  ht‘ kindiH'ss  of  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Rav.  The  latter  also  furui,shed  a  photograph  of  the 
lithograiihicr  likeness aceompauN  ingthe  memoir,  from  which  oui- portrait  wa.s prepared. 
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tie  was  afterwards  associated  with  Watteville  in  foiindinp^  the  system  of 
the  ‘‘Unitas  Fratram.”  tie  established  the  village  of  llerriihut;  and 
from  this  little  colony  many  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  instruct  the  heathen.  At  Germantown,  and  other  places 
near,  he  held  frequent  religious  discourses,  in  1742,  and  in  Philadelphia 
in  a  Latin  speech  renounced  his  title  of  Count,  resuming  his  original 
family  name,  and  was  afterwards  known  among  the  Quakers  as  Friend 
Lewis.”  LTnder  his  immediate  agency,  the  colony  at  Bethlehem  was 
founded.  He  died  at  Herriihut  in  1760,  after  having  established  his 
missions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  sent  out  a  thousand  individuals  to 
proclaim  his  doctrines.  Such  a  distinguished  example,  “  the  ancestor  of 
his  family  and  the  father  of  his  denomination,  ”  deeply  impressed  the 
imagination  of  Schweinitz,  who  very  early  conceived  the  laudable  desire 
of  entering  upon  a  career  of  similar  activity.  This  was  the  initiative 
step  toward  literary  and  scientilic  acquisitions.  ‘‘  Endowed  with  the 
powers  of  conception  of  no  ordinary  cast,  he  gave  early  indications  of 
his  bias  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  by  his  assiduity  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  any  deficiency  in  the  means  of  improvement  then  within 
his  reach.  The  clear  and  explicit  manner  in  which  his  juvenile  ideas 
were  expressed  encouraged  his  fond  parents  to  indulge  the  hope  that  he 
would  one  day  become  an  active  instrument  for  advancing  the  cause  to 
which  themselves  and  their  predecessors  had  been  so  assiduously  devoted. 
Being  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  and,  at  that  period,  of  delicate  con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  maternal  influences  had  much 
to  do  in  the  development  of  his  faculties.  It  was,  moreover,  on  the  side 
of  his  mother  that  he  was  related  to  Watteville  and  Zinzendorf ;  hence 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  from  this  source  he  derived  the  partiality 
for  addressing  to  his  friends  short  speeches  and  little  sermons 
which,  it  is  said,  occasionally  amused  the  circle  around  his  pater¬ 
nal  fireside.  We  are  aware  that,  in  general,  anticipations  founded  on  an 
exhibition  of  precocious  talents  are  apt  to  be  signally  disappointed  ;  but 
when  the  display  is  that  of  an  intellectual  tendency,  rather  than  a  mere 
capacity  for  some  one  attainment,  and  when  the  spirit  for  mental  labor 
is  found  capable  of  being  directed  into  different  channels  at  the  instance 
of  others  and  does  not  consist  of  a  blind  instinct,  compelling  the  pos¬ 
sessor  to  follow  some  narrow  path  of  intellectual  effort,  the  augury 
may,  we  apprehend,  be  received  with  less  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Schweinitz.”  He  was  placed,  in  1787,  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Moravian  community  at  Nazareth.  Here  he  remained  for 
eleven  years,  and  during  this  time  was,  as  a  pupil,  most  industrious, 
observant  and  successful.  He,  in  subsequent  times,  referred  to  this 
enjoyable  period  with  much  pleasure.  It  was  here,  also,  that  his 
amiable  and  social  traits  received  a  happy  development.  It  was  at  Naz¬ 
areth,  though  before  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  institution,  that  he  refers  his 
(irst  impulse  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  visited  the  place  in  (u)mpany 
with  his  grandfather.  Ihsliop  de  Watteville.  and  noticed  on  the  table  in 
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one  of  the  rooms  of  the  school  a  J^ichen,  whose  name  and  characters 
were  commented  upon  ;  and  from  tliis  time  forward  he  was  a  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  student  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  One  of  the  teachers  at 
Nazareth  gave  him  instruction  in  botany,  and  while  he  was  a  student  at 
the  place,  he  prepared  A  Partial  Flora  of  Nazareth,  which  is  still  among 
his  unpublislied  manuscripts.  He  made  such  progress  in  his  studies,  and 
his  deportment  also  was  such  as  to  secure  his  appointment  as  instructor 
to  some  of  the  classes  while  he  was  yet  a  student  in  the  institution.  In 
1798,  his  father  was  called  to  Germany.  Ilis  family  accompanied  him; 
and  Schweinitz  was  placed  in  the  theological  institution  at  Niesky,  in 
upper  Lusatia.  He  was  associated  with  young  men  of  talent  and  energy, 
and  his  activities  were  here  redoubled.  J.  H.  d’Albertini  was  professor 
in  the  institution, —a  man  of  great  learning  and  decision  of  character. 
To  him  Schweinitz  was  drawn  by  strong  sympathy,  and  their  mutual 
esteem  afterward  developed  into  the  closest  intimacy.  After  completing 
liis  theological  studies,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  Niesky. 
He  was  all  this  time  not  only  a  diligent  student  of  fungi,  but  “  scarcely 
any  topic  in  the  wide  field  of  science  escaped  his  notice,  and  especially 
did  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  social  and 
religious  fraternity  call  forth  from  his  pen  many  able  and  spirited 
articles.”  So  many  interesting  and  new  genera  and  species  of  fungi  had 
by  this  time  been  found  by  himself  and  Albertini  that  in  1805  a  volume 
of  about  400  pages  was  published  by  them  conjointly,  bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title  : 

CONSPFXTUS  FUNGOKUM  IN  LuSATIvF:  SUPEIIIOKIS  AGRO  NiESKIENSI 

CRESCENTIUM  E  3IETHODO  PeRSOONIANA.  CUM  TABULIS  XII, 

.ENEIS  riCTIS,  SPECIES  NOVA  XCIII  SISTENDIBUS.  AUCTORIBIJS 

J.  B.  DE  Albertini,  L.  D.  I)e  Schweinitz,  Leipsi.e,  1805. 

Schweinitz  engaged  in  preaching,  before  he  left  Niesky,  and  in  1807 
he  was  called  to  similar  work  in  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Gnadenberg, 
in  Silesia.  The  following  year  he  was  called  to  Gnadau,  in  Saxony,  and 
remained  there  till  1812.  At  this  time  he  was  appointed  general  agent 
of  his  church  in  the  United  States.  He  married  before  leaving,  and  with 
Ids  wife  was  compelled,  on  account  of  Napoleon’s  operations,  to  take  a 
route  through  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  embark  for  this  country. 
This  was  advantageous  to  him,  on  account  of  extending  his  acquain¬ 
tanceship  with  men  of  learning.  At  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  he  became  known 
to  many  professors  of  the  University ;  and  that  institution  bestowed 
upon  him  the  same  year  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It 
was  a  perilous  voyage  to  make  at  that  time,  for  the  United  States  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  Besides,  they  encountered  terrible 
.storms,  and  their  vessel  was  dismasted.  They  finally  reached  the  sliore 
in  safety  ;  and  he  began  his  work  according  to  appointment,  at  Salem, 
N.  ('.  In  the  meantime,  ^‘he  found  time  to  prosecute  the  study  of  bot¬ 
any  in  a  dominion,  scientifically  .speaking,  all  his  own.”  The  results  of 
his  work  on  the  fungi  were  communicated  to  the  world  through  the 
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publications  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  at  Leipsic,  1818.  llis  friend, 
Dr.  D.  F.  Schwse^jriclien  attended  to  the  publication,  and  the  title  it  bore 
is  as  follows : 

Synopsis  Fungorum  Carolina  superioris  secundum  observa- 

TioNES  Ludovici  Davidis  de  Schwei,nitz. 

In  this  year,  he  was  called  to  a  meeting  of  his  brethren  at  llerrnhut, 
and  on  his  way  there  he  visited  England,  France  and  Holland.  At  these 
places,  he  visited  learned  men,  and  established  correspondences  that 
were  of  great  advantage  to  him  subsequently.  Some  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  in  1821,  he  published  a  pamphlet  containing  Descriptions  of  seven¬ 
ty-eight  Hepaticse.  In  the  same  year,  he  sent  to  Sillwian’’ s  Journal  a 
Monograph  of  the  genus  Viola.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  he  was  located  in 
his  native  village  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  both  to  continue  his  church  duties 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  institution,  for  the  education  of  females.  He 
was,  therefore,  permitted  once  more,  but  in  the  “vigor  of  his  scientilic 
maturity,”  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  first  botanical  exploits.  His  herba¬ 
rium  was,  in  the  meantime  rapidly  increasing,  his  correspondence 
widening,  and  the  value  of  his  work  w^as  appreciated:  this  resulted  in  his 
election  to  several  societies  of  natural  history  in  America  and  Europe. 
In  1823,  he  worked  up  the  botanical  collections  of  Say  in  Long’s  expedition, 
though  he  did  this  with  reluctance,  regretting  the  absence  of  Nuttall,  who 
had  previously  agreed  to  undertake  the  task.  Near  the  close  of  this  year, 
Schweinitz  presented  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  at  New  York, 
a  paper  containing  instructions  for  determining  the  American  species  of 
Carex.  In  1824,  he  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  a  short 
paper  on  the  rarer  plants  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  this  year,  also, 
his  monograph  of  North  American  Carices  appeared,  but  previous  to  its 
publication,  he  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Torrey,  Schweinitz  having- 
been  called  for  the  third  time  to  Europe.  He  said,  on  Ids  return,  that 
“  The  judicious  and  elaborate  amendments  he  had  proposed,  and  the 
mass  of  new  and  valuable  matter  he  had  added.  e]\title  Dr.  Torrey  to  a 
participation  in  the  authorship  of  the  work.” 

While  he  was  absent  (in  1824)  in  Europe,  his  paper,  DESOuip^'roNs  of 
A  NUMBER  OF  NEW  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  SPIIxRRIA,  waS  published  b> 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  continued  his  rnycological  woi  k 
on  his  return,  having  given  up  the  superintendency  of  the  litei-ary  insti¬ 
tution.  He  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  his  synopsis  of  North  American 
Fungi  (Synopsis  Fungorum  in  America  Boreali  media  digentioi). 
designed  for  a  European  journal,  but  published  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  of  Idiiladelphia,  18;ll.  His  health,  heretofoje 
very  good,  now  began  to  fail.  The  great  amount  of  woik  and  car(‘.  on 
account  of  his  ottlcial  station,  and  the  composition  of  a  dissertation  on 
t he  affairs  of  his  community,  <leprived  him  of  his  usual  out-door  e.xei-- 
cise,  depressed  his  cheerful  spirit,  and  fatally  undermined  his  health. 
A  trip  to  Indiana  on  church  duties  seemed  to  revive  him  fora  time.  But 
his  strength  gradually  declined,  until  the  8th  of  February.  1S34.  vvheji  he 
died  calmly  and  um^orscioush .  at  the  age  of  of  years. 
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“  A  New  Larval  ENTOiMOPirraoRA,”  by  J.  C.  Arthur,  Lotanical  (Ga¬ 
zette,  January,  18StL  The  author  found  the  clover-leaf  weevil,  Fhy- 
tonomus  punctatus,  Fabr.,  a  comparatively  new  insect  in  this  country, 
infesting  the  clover  in  the  region  near  Geneva,  NT.  Y.  The  larvae 
were  dying  in  vast  numbers,  and,  upon  examination,  the  cause  was 

discovered  in  the  shape  of  a  new  ST)ecies  of  Fungus,  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Entomophthera  Phytonomi,  Arthur.  —  Mycelium  abundant, 
branched,  non-septate,  colorless,  9—12  !>■  in  diameter,  on  the  ventral  sur¬ 
face  of  the  insect,  growing  out  in  form  of  rhizoids  to  act  as  holdfasts ; 
hymenium  over  the  whole  surface,  except  the  head,  85— 45  !>  deeu  ;  co- 
nidiophores  branched  at  the  base,  as  thick  as  the  mycelium  ;  spores  ob¬ 
long,  colorless,  24—28  long  by  7 — 10  /'•  thick.  Resting  spores  not  seen. 
In  the  larvseof  Fhylononius  punctatifs.  Fabr.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  to  June 
and  October  to  November,  1885. 

Un  genrp:  de  tkop  (  Phlebophora,  Lev.)  dans  la  division  des 
IIymenomycetes.  G.  Roumegu<^re.  Revue  Mycologuique,  ler 
Janvier,  1886. 

“  Fungi  Algerienses,  —  a  claro  Frof.  L.  Trabut  legtt.”  Aucto- 
ribus  P.  A.  Saccardo  et  A.  N.  Berlese. 


UNE  SE]MATNE  D’EXCURSIONS  MYGOLOGTJT.QITES  A  SeNLTS  (OtSE).’' 

Par  le  (japitaine  Fredric  Sarrazin.  1.  c. 

1)R.  Reiim  :  Ascoma^ceten  faso.  XVII.”  Hedwigia,  November  und 
December,  1885. 

AGARICUS  CIRRHATUS.  PeRS.,  ENl  NEPER  PHOSPHORESOIRENDER 
PiLZ.”  Vorlaufige  Mittheilung  von  Dr.  I'.  Ludwig.  1.  c. 
RABENHORSTII  F'UNGI  EUROPuEI  et  EXTRAEUROP^I  CURA.'’  1)R.  G. 


Winter,  Centuria  XXXIII  et  XXXIV.  1.  c. 

“SoPRA  UNA  Specie  di  Lophiostg.ma  mal  conosctuta.”  Nota  di 
A.  N.  Rerlese.  Nuovo  Giornale  Rolanico  Italiano.  4  Gennaio,  188(). 

ALCUNeOsSERVAZIONI  SOPRA  UNA  NUOVO  MALAUI'IA  DEL  Frumen- 

TO  ;  ”  del  Dott.  Fausto  Morini.  1.  c. 

ENILMERAZIONE  DEI  FUNGHI  DELLE  PrOVINCIE  01  MODENA  E  DI 

Reggio,  per  A.  Moiii.  1.  c. 


‘‘  Report  of  the  Botanist  to 'phe  New  Vh)Ri':  Agricultural  Ex- 
PERiMEN'j'  Station."  By  J.  G.  Arthur.  Extr.  from  P'ourth  An. 
Rep.  N.  Y .  Exp.  Sta.,  for  1885.  Disti  ibuted  Jan.  80th, 4886. 

This  report  of  twenty-four  pages  contains  the  following  articles: 
Pear  Blight,  Micrococcus  amylovorus,  B.;  Spotting  of  Quince  Fruit. 
Morthiera  Mespili,  Fckh,  var.  Cydoniai,  V.  &  E.  (illustrated);  Rotting  of 
Tomatoes;  Lettuce  Rust,  SeptoriaLactuca;.  Pass,  (illustrated);  Lettuce 
Mildew,  Peronospora  gangliformis,  De  B.  (illustrated);  Rotting  of  Cher¬ 
ries  and  Plums.  Oidiuin  fructigenum,  S.  A  K.  ( illustrated) ;  Disease  of 
('lover-leaf  Weevil,  Entomophthora  Phytonomi,  Arthur  (illustrated): 
and  Weeds  and  their  Fungus  Parasites. 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  FUNGI  FROM  VARIOUS  L.O- 

CAEITIES. 


BY  .J.  B.  ET.r^IS  AND  U.  M.  EVERHART. 


Thelephoka  Florid  ana,  E.  &  E. — On  bark  of  dead  limbs.  Florida. 
W.  VV.  Calkins,  No.  187.  Resupinate;  following  the  inequalities  of  the 
bark,  and  forming  a  thin,  continuous  umber-colored  stratum,  several 
inches  in  extent ;  margin  thin,  concolorous ;  component  threads,  about 
5  u-  in  diameter,  distantly  septate,  much  branched,  many  of  the  branches 
issuing  nearly  at  a  right  angle  ;  spores  subglobose,  rough  (echinulate), 
large,  10  ij-  in  diameter.  In  its  thin  loose  texture,  approaching  Zygodesmus. 

Phyllosticta  IV..ECOLA,  E.  &  E.— On  living  leaves  of  Iva  iru- 
tescens.  Plaquemines  Co.,  La.,  Jan.,  1886,  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  193. 
Spots  amphigenous,  small  (1—2  millim.),  whitening  out,  with  a 
slightly  raised,  narrow,  brown  border.  Perithecia  epiphyllous,  puncti- 
form  (75—90  /^-),  thin,  black,  sporules  ovate-  or  oblong-elliptical,  hyaline, 
4 — 5  X  li 

Cyphella  subcyanea,  E.  &  E. — On  living  leaves  of  Sabal  Pal¬ 
metto.  Louisiana,  Nov.,  1885.  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  No.  57.  Shal¬ 
low  cup-shaped,  thin,  substipitate,  oblique,  less  than  1  millim. 
across,  whitish  and  nearly  smooth  outside,  hyrnenium  bluish,  or  lead 
colored.  Spores  filiform,  multinucleate,  upper  end  thickened,  curved  into 
a  semicircle,  40—60  p-  long  by  li  P-  thick,  on  short  (10—12  x  U— 2  /'•)  sub- 
cylindrical  sporophores,  which  are  a  little  thickened  below. 

Cyphella  Ronance,  Cke.,  has  spores  10—12  x  2i  P  and  disk  snow  white, 
O.  muscecola,  B.  &■  C.,  has  an  orange  disk  and  C.  Palmar  urn,  B.  &  C.,  is 
white  with  a  tomentose  stipe. 

Diplodina  gall.e,  E.  <&  E.— On  oak  galls.  Massachusetts,  Miss  C. 
H .  Clarke.  Small,  black,  scattered,  covered  by  the  epidermis  which  is  soon 
ruptured,  exposing  the  suberumpent  perithecia  wliich  lie  either  singly  or 
in  little  groups  of  3—6.  Spores  obovate,  1-septate,  subhyaline  (with  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tint),  10—12  X  5—7  p,  on  stout  pedicels.  Differs  from  Spha3ropsis 
gallae.  B.  &  C.  (which  is  not  a  Sphceropsis  but  a  Phoma  with  small 
(5__0  \  2—3  !>■)  hyaline  spores),  in  its  much  larger  1-septate  spores. 
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SErToiiTA  SYMPHORiCAiiri,  E.  &  E.  — Oil  leaves  of  Sympliori- 
carpus.  Valley  City,  Dakota,  Aug.,  1881.  Prof.  A.  B.  Seymour. 
Spots  subcircular,  small  (  1—2  millim.),  white  with  a  brown  border. 
Perithecia  subleuticular,  black,  epiphyllous,  few  ( 1—5 ),  prominent ; 
sporules  subcylindrical,  a  little  narrower  below,  nearly  straight,  20—40 
(mostly  30—40)  x  2  !J-  and  faintly  1—3  septate.  The  white  spots  are  often 
included  in  larger  irregularly-shaped  rusty-brown  spots  and  areas  of  the 
leaf,  but  the  perithecia  are,  so  far  as  observed,  ('ontined  to  the  white 
spots.  Besides  the  large  brown  spots,  tlie  leaves  are  thickly  spotted  with 
smaller  (1—2  millim.)  brown  spots. 

I^ESTALOZZiA  suFFOCATA,  E.  &  E.— Oil  living  rose  leaves  kept 
for  some  days  under  a  bell-glass.  Prof.  E.  L.  Scribner.  Erumpent 
in  black  cirrhi.  Conidia  oblong-fusiform,  22 — 26  x  5—6  !>-,  the  three 
inner  cells  brown,  the  terminal  ones  hyaline,  contracted  below  into  a 
pedicel  about  as  long  as  the  conidia  and  crowned  above  with  a  crest  of 
three  hyaline  spreading  bristles  25 — 30  !>■  long. 

Melanconium  triangulare,  E.  &  E.— (IS",  xl.  F.  1568.)  On  dead 
limbs  of  Carpiyms  Americana.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  June,  1882. 
Everhart  &  Haines.  xAcervuIi  subepidermal,  orbicular,  thin,  stroma  corti¬ 
cal,  elevated  in  the  center  into  a  little  conical  pustule.  Spores  obtusely 
triangular,  small  (5 — 6  y-)  brown  under  the  microscope,  black  when 
seen  in  mass  on  the  matrix,  borne  on  the  tips  of  slender  basidia  about 
15  xl  y,  at  length  oozing  out.  In  the  early  stage  of  growth,  the  stroma  is 
distinctly  multilocular,  but  this  structure  tinally  disappears.  The  shape  of 
the  spores  indicates  a  relationship  to  Astevosporium.  Found  on  the  same 
limbs  with  Valsa  { Diaporthe  )  Ellisii,  Rehm.,  probably  its  pycnidial 
stage,  thus  indicating  that  this  last-named  species  is  a  near  ally  of  Mel- 
anconis,  a  supposilion  still  further  strengthened  by  the  faintly  appendic- 
ulate  sporidia  with  a  thin,  gelatinous  coat. 

lSroRiDESMm3i  iNQUiNANS,  E.  &  E. — Under  side  of  a  decaying  oak 
plank.  Jdaquemines  Co.,  La.,  Dec.,  1885.  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  139,  in  part. 
Forming  a  <lense  purplish-blacl,i,  pulverulent  layer,  having  almost  tlie 
same  appearance  as  Torula  herbarum,  L^ers.  Conidia  subglobose,  rough- 
ish,  opaque,  12-25/'-  in  diameter,  pedicellate,  but  the  pedicels,  which  are 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  conidia,  are  soon  deciduous. 
The  conidia,  witli  their  closely  compacted,  component  cells,  are  much 
like  tliose  of  >8.  hysteriokleum,  C.  &  E.,  and  somewhat  resemble  blackber¬ 
ries.  Nearly  allied  to  S.  lepraria,  B.  &  Br.,  but  more  pulverulent,  and 
conidia  smaller. 

SPORIDES3IIU3I  iiELTCoiDES,  E.  &  E.  Under  side  of  an  old  oak 
plank.  Plaquemines  Co.,  La.,  Dec.,  1885.  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  No.  139, 
Compacted  jnto  a  thin,  black,  crustaceous  layer,  forming  patches 
2—3  cm.  long  by  about  1  cm.  wide,  and  composed  of  cylindrical,  <lai-k- 
colored,  multiseptate  conidia,  40—69  /'-  long  and  6—8  p  wide,  some  of 
whicli  are  nearly  straight,  but  oftener  tlie  tips  are  involute,  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  conidia  of  Helicornyces ;  occasionally,  one  or  more  cells  are 
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divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum.  Allied  to  S.  larvatum^  C.  &  E.,  but 
(piite  distinct  from  IS.  helicospovum^  Sacc.,  in  which  the  conidia  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  arising  from  prostrate  threads. 

Rhizoctonia  carnea,  E.  &  E.— Among  decaying  chips,  Potsdam, 
New  York.  Consisting  of  oblong,  or  subglobose,  flesh-colored  tuber¬ 
like  bodies  about  d  of  an  inch  think  and  i — i  an  inch  long,  either  grown 
together  in  irregular-shaped  botryoidal  masses,  or  lying  singly,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  a  white,  fibrous  mycelium. 

Cylindrocollacylindropiiora,  E.  &  E.— On  the  under  side  of  rot- 
pine  logs.  Newfleld,  New  Jersey,  Nov.,  1885.  When  fresh,  appearing 
like  minute  (1  millim.),  milky,  or  nearly  transparent  drops  of  a  soft,  gel¬ 
atinous  texture.  This  gelatinous  mass  is  filled  with  fasciculate,  erect, 
slender,  dichotomous  threads,  bearing,  laterally,  oblong-cylindrical,  hy¬ 
aline  spores  which  are  at  first  granular,  but  become  l-septate  and  about 
20 — 24  X  5—6  The  gelatinous  masses  are  sometimes  confluent  for 
8 — 4  millim.  When  dry,  the  fungus  disappears  entirely,  but,  on  moist¬ 
ening  the  specimen  for  a  few  hours,  appears  again. 

Nectkia  poliosa,  E.  &  E.— l^arasitic  <  n  Diatry))e  platystoma,  Schw. 
Florida,  Jan.,  1886.  W.  W.  Calkins,  No.  188.  Perithecia  scattered, 
membranaceous,  orange  red,  ovate-globose,  one  sixth  millim.  in  diame¬ 
ter,  sparsely  clothed,  except  the  papilliform  ostiolum,  with  straight, 
spreading,  hyaline,  septate,  glandular  hairs,  about  eipial  in  length  to  half 
the  diameter  of  the  perithecia.  Asci  sessile,  oblong-cylindrical,  about 
75x12/'-;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong,  or  suhfusiform-oblong,  and  subin- 
equilateral,  hyaline,  uniseptate  and  slightly  constricted  at  the  septum, 
containing  several  nuclei  irregularly  placed,  18—22  x  7 — 8  /',  ends  round¬ 
ed,  or  subacute.  The  hairs  which  clothe  the  perithecia  are  at  first  about 
7 /^- thick  with  the  ends  obtuse  and  a  little  swollen,  but  at  length  they 
become  elongated  and  attenuated  above. 

This  must  be  nearly  allied  to  N.  tephrothele,  lierk.,  but  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  that  species,  the  perithecia  are  not  described  as  hairy. 

Nectria  coccicoLA,  E.  &  E. — On  scale  lice  on  bark  of  living 
orange  trees.  Florida.  Corn.  Prof.  F.  L.  Scribner,  l^erithecia  csespitose, 
membranaceous,  about  1  millim.  in  diameter  and  4  millim.  high,  flesh 
color,  becoming  dirty  buff  when  mature,  obovate,  astomous,  surface 
roughish,  with  a  few  scattered  white  rudimentary  hairs,  or  at  length 
bald.  Asci  clavate-cylindrical,  150—15)0  x  20  /',  with  abundant,  rather 
stout  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  eight  in  an  ascns,  clavate-cylindrical,  multi- 
nucleate,  hyaline,  no — 140x6 — 7  /'-at  the  uppei’  end,  attenuated  helow. 
The  groups  of  perithecia  are  seated  eitlier  on  the  shells  of  dead  insects 
or  on  the  bark  itself,  with  a  suhiculum  more  or  less  distinct. composed  of 
white  decumbent,  or  prostrate,  hairs  of  the  same  character  as  those 
found  on  the  perithecia  themselves,  ddie^ species  seems  to  be  (juite 
distinct  from  any  of  those  described  under  the  snbgenus  Op/n’onrc/rn/ 
where  this  belongs. 
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Diatrype  Texensis,  E.  &  E.— On  bark  of  fallen  iiinbs  of  (Tilia  Y). 
Houston,  Texas,  April,  1869.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  No.  180.  Stroma  subcai- 
bonaceous,  black,  suborbicnlar,  2—4  millim.  across,  at  length  plane,  oi- 
subconcave  above,  seated  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  bark  and  bursting- 
through  the  epidermis  which  closely  surrounds  it ;  perithecia  coriaceous, 
with  thick  walls,  globose,  or  subangular  by  pressure,  6 — 20  in  each 
stroma,  i— .4  millim.  in  diameter ;  ostiola  subtuberculiform,  or  hemis¬ 
pheric,  with  a  rather  large,  though  indistinct  opening;  asci  clavate- 
cylindrical,  about  75  x  12  with  abundant  paraphyses;  sporidia  partly 
biseriate,  yellowish-brown  and  1-septate  at  first,  becoming  dark-brown 
and  3-septate,  ovate  or  oblong-elliptical,  15—20  x  6—7  /'-,  scarcely  con¬ 
stricted  at  the  septa,  the  terminal  cells  subhyaline.  Has  much  the  same 
general  appearance  as  D.  cincta,  B.  &  Br.  The  bark  and  the  surface  of 
the  wood  beneath  the  stroma  is  more  or  less  blackened.  This  would 
come  under  Saccardo’s  genus  Thyridaria. 

Valsa  (Calosph^ria)  hylodes,  E.  &  E.  (Grk.  hylodes,  bushy.)— 
On  smooth  bark  of  a  decaying  log.  J Louisiana,  Nov.,  1885.  Rev.  A.  B. 
l.<anglois,  111.  Perithecia  membranaceous,  globose,  4— f  millim.  in  di¬ 
ameter,  in  clusters  of  4 — 6,  buried  in  the  scarcely  altered,  librous  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  inner  bark,  their  stout,  cylindrical,  roughish,  black  ostiole, 
i  millim.  long,  pierced  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  smooth,  rounded 
apex,  bursting  through  the  epidermis  (which  is  not  split  or  torn)  in  little 
fascicles,  with  numerous  light-brown,  coarse,  tow-like  hairs  as  long  or  a 
little  longer  than  the  ostiole,  and  causing  the  surface  of  the  bark  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  covered  with  clumps  of  miniature  bushes.  The  ostiola  are  of 
a  carbonaceous  character,  as  they  readily  break  square  olf,  so  as  to  appear 
truncate.  The  clusters  of  perithecia  lie  in  parallel  series,  or  lines,  ex¬ 
tending  for  three  or  more  centimeters,  and  the  epidermis,  which  remains 
closely  attached,  is  scarcely  elevated  by  the  subjacent  perithecia.  Asci 
clavate,  with  a  slender,  thread-like  base,  spore-bearing  part  18—22  x  5  y, 
with  the  upper  part  broader  and  obtuse.  Sporidia  cylindrical,  hyaline, 
or  with  a  faint  yellow  tint,  rather  strongly  curved,  about  5—1  y,  with  a 
faint  nucleus  near  each  end. 

Lophiostoma  Floridanum,  E.  &  E. — Parasitic  on  old  Diatiype 
stigma.  Florida,  Jan.,  1886.  VV.  W.  Calkins,  Nos.  128,  147.  Perithecia 
gregarious,  or  scattered,  hemispherical,  black  and  rough,  about  i  millim. 
in  diameter ;  ostiolum  linear,  extending  quite  across  the  apex  of  the  per- 
ithecium,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Asci  clavate,  cylindrical,  80  x  8  y,  with 
an  elongated,  slender  base  and  surrounded  with  abundant  tiliforrn  para¬ 
physes.  Sporidia  biseriate,  fusiform,  slightly  curved,  olivaceous,  4-nu- 
cleate,  uniseptate,  constricted  at  the  septum,  just  above  which  they  are 
slightly  swollen,  18—20  x  4—44  !’-■  The  matrix  is  overrun  with  a  hypho- 
mycetous  growth,  which  also  embraces  the  base  of  the  perithecia,  but 
vve  can  not  say  whether  this  is  accidental.  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
Oothidea  episplneria.  Pk.,  and  Splneria  nigerrima.  Blox. 
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Leptospii.^^ria  coNsnrTLis.  E.  &  E.— On  dead  willow  limbs,  near 
Huron,  Dakota,  autumn,  1885.  Miss  Nellie  E.  Crouch.  Perithecia 
scattered,  carbonaceo-coriaceous,  i  millim.  in  diameter,  at  first  covered 
and  raisins'  the  fil)e.rs  of  the  wood  or  bark  into  little  pustules,  ostiola  pa¬ 
pilliform.  soon  erumpent.  Asci  subcylindrical,  80 — 100x  15 — 20  with 
abundant  parapliyses.  Sporidia  ei.sht  in  an  ascus.  sul)hiseriate,  cylindric- 
fusiform.  8-sept  ate  and  suffliyaline  at  first,  becoming’  yellow,  and  finally 
dark-brown,  about  7-septa.te.  more  or  less  constricted  at  the  septa, 
28 — 85x8— lO/'-.  Apparently  allied  to  Sphcpria  Baggei.  Auersw.,  which 
is  said  to  have  greenish-yellow.  8— 5-septate.  sporidia.  In  the  Dakota 
specimens,  the  mature  spoviclia  are  quite  constantly  7-septate.  exception¬ 
ally  8-septate.  Ttie  perithecia  occur  both  on  decorticated  limbs  and  on 
1  hose  still  covered  with  the  Ijark,  but  in  ihe  latter  case,  the  bark  is  old 
ami  somewhat  decayed. 

I,FFTt).sPH,EHiA  c;assue(X)u.\ ,  E.  A  E. — On  dead  stems  of  Cassia. 
Houston.  Texas.  April,  1869.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  No.  128.  Perithecia  gre¬ 
garious,  iiiinute.  one  eighth  to  one  sixth  millim.  in  diameter,  covered  by 
the  blackened  epidermis,  which  is  raised  into  little  pustules  and  at  length 
pierced  by  the  papilliform  ostiola ;  asci,  70—75  x  8—10  x  ;  sporidia  biser- 
iate,  fusiform,  slightly  curved,  5-septate,  yellow-brown,  not  constricted 
at  the  septa.  Has  the  general  aspect  of  a  Sph^erella. 

Pleospoua  C.\ssi,e.  E.  A:  E. —  With  the  preceding  species.  Peri- 
Ihecia  i-  millim.  in  diameter,  covered  by  the  epidermis,  wdiich  is  rai.sed  in 
a  pnsiuliform  maunei-,  hut  not  blackened,  and  barely  pierced  by  the  pa¬ 
pilliform  ostiolum  ;  asci  sufxjylindrical,  I'atiier  ahruplly  <H)ntracted  at  lh<- 
base,  75 — 80  x  10 — 12  :  sporidia  biseriale,  yellow-browit,  obJong-ellip- 
ti(‘al.  8-septale,  and  constricted  at  the  middle  septum,  lightly  curved, 
one  or  both  the  inner  cells,  witli  a  longitudinal  septum.  The  perithecia 
at  length  are  slightly  collapsed  almve. 

SpH.EiMA  (Montagnella)  tumefacj ens.  EM.  A  Hark.— N.  A.  F.. 
.\<>.  1667.  On  dead  limbs  of  Artemisia  Californica.  Ml.  Diabolo,  Cala. 
Dr.  II.  W.  Ilarkness.  Perithecia  hemispherical,  ono  fifth  t(f  one  third 
millim.  in  diameter,  black,  rough,  crowded,  unite<i  l>el<tw'  into  a  crnstose 
stroma,  hurslijig  out  tlirongh  longitudinal  cracks  in  the  bark  and  form¬ 
ing  densely-compacted  series,  continuous,  or  interrupted.  8—5  cm.  long 
un  sw’olleii  portions  of  the  limb  or  stem.  xVsci  100 — 120  x  10—12  !'■,  sub- 
cvlindrical.  with  abundant  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  mostly  biseriate,  cylin- 
vlric-fnsiform.  slightly  (mrved,  8-septate,  yellowish.  25—  80  x  6  — 7  x, 
Pears  a  general  resemblance  to  Dnthidm  morbosa.  Schw'..  but  the  perithe¬ 
cia  are  arranged  in  scries  and  the  sporidia  are  quite  different. 

A.u PuisiMi.KHTA  IlvpoxYLON.  E.  A  E. — Parasitic  on  some  effused 
llypoxylon.  Phainernines  Co.,  lai.  llev.  A.  P.  Eanglois,  Xo.  188.  Per¬ 
ithecia  <lensely  gregarious,  superficial,  globose  (f  millim.),  rough,  black, 
suh|)ruinose,  memhraiiaceo-carhonaceous ;  ostiolum  slightly  promi¬ 
nent.  asci  clav.ate-cylindrical,  55—65  x  10-12  x,  with  abundant  paraphy¬ 
ses;  sporidia  l-sei’iate,  oblique,  ovate-elliptical,  brown,  ujiiseptate. 

8  t»  \  5  ". 
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Meliola  sanguinea,  E.  &  E.— Oil  leaves,  stems  and  petioles  of 
Rubus  trivialis.  Lousiana,  Jan.,  1886.  A.  11.  Eanglois,  .^^o.  74.  Eer- 
ithecia  membranaceous,  i — ^  millira.  in  diameter,  siibastomouL  smootli, 
or  at  least  without  any  bristle  -  like  appendages,  mostly  epiphyll- 
ous,  and  either  solitary  or  several  in  a  small,  rather  compact  group, 
on  orbicular,  subindeterminate  patches  of  black,  branching  myceli¬ 
um,  with  alternate,  obovate,  haustoria-like •processes,  much  tlie  same 
as  those  of  31.  amphitricha,  Fr.  Asci  oblong-obovate,  2-spored  ;  sporidia 
oblong-cylindricaL  sliglitly  curved,  8-septate,  88— 44  x  12 — Id  p-,  ends  ob¬ 
tuse,  hyaline,  becoming  brown.  The  leaves  on  whicli  the  fungus  occurs 
are  mostly  stained  a  bright  red  color. 

Asterina  minor,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  twigs.  Houston,  Texas,  April, 
1869.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  No.  183.  Ferithecia  applanate,  superficial,  orbic¬ 
ular,  i  miliim.  in  diameter,  black,  mycelium  obsolete ;  asci  obovate, 
25  30  X  12 — 15  /^- ;  sporidia  crowded,  oblong-ob'ovate,  1-septate,  yellowish, 
10 — 13  X  3 — Si  IJ-  (becoming  brown  V).  Differs  from  A.  ramularia.  Ell.,  in 
its  smaller  perithecia  and  sporidia. 


THE  LEAF  FUNGI  OF  FLORID A.-NO.  3. 


BY  W.  W.  CAT.KINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


The  species  found  on  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  interesting.  I  shall  only  refer  to  those  collected  by  myself,  all 
of  which  have  been  properly  identified  by  specialists.  The  O.wianthus' 
Americana  {Devil  wood),  produces  several  star-like  forms,  known  as 
A.^terina  discoidea,  E.  &.  M.,  A.  asterophora,  E.  &  M.  —  a  new  species 
just  discovered.  Also  Meliola  amphitricha ,  Fr.  The  former  appear 
like  little  black  dots  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  latter  more  web-like. 
Under  the  glass,  their  true  structure  aopears.  On  Ilex  JJahoon,  Asteri- 
na  orbicularis,  B.  &  C.,  frecpiently  covers  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Alyrica  cerifera  (  Wax  myrtle),  is  the  home  of  the  rare  Nectria  eruhescens, 
Desm.,  of  which  I  have  found  but  few  syiecimens.  Here  also  occur 
Afeliola  manca,  E.  &  M.,  and  Pliyllosticta  Alyricce,  Cke.  Persea  CaroUni- 
6)?.s^6*and  var  palustris  (lied  Bay)  produce  Helminthosporium  fumosum,  E. 
&  M.,  on  large  black  blotches.  The  varieties  of  Quercus  abound  in  leaf 
fungi,  such  as  Ailographum  and  3[eliola  manca.  Various  Cercospone- 
may  be  found  on  leaves  of  Nmilax  and  Jiuhus.  I  have  not  yet  got  down 
TO  weeds,  grasses,  etc.,  but  we  know  that  all  have  their  own  pemiliar  and 
distinct  forms  and  their  appropriate  place  in  the  great  order  of  Fungi. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  l)ut  not  having  yet  been  detected  bv 
me,  I  omit  them. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  PUBLISHED  SPECIES  OF 

FUNGI. 


BY  J.  B.  ELBIS. 

Ch.etomella  (v)  perfokata,  E.  &  p].  Jonrn.  MycoL,  I,  p.  158. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above.  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  sent  ns  mature  specimens  (on  Cirsium  discolor), 
showing  that  the  supposed  Choatoynella  is  really  an  ascigerous  fungus, 
which  we  refer  to  Ventmia,  since,  although  it  has  8-septate  sporidia,  all 
the  other  characters  place  it  in  that  genus. 

It  may  be  characterized  as  follows  : 

Yenturia  occidentalis,  E.  &  E  --  Perithecia  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  membranaceous  and  of  coarse  cellular  structure,  subhemispherical 
rather  than  globose ;  asci  subcylindrical,  about  75 — 100  x  7 — 10  (with  im¬ 
perfect  paraphyses  V) ;  sporidia  oblong-fusiform,  8-septate  when  mature, 
and  constricted  at  the  middle  septum,  or  often  at  all  the  septa,  nearly 
hyaline,  20 — 25  x  4 — 5/'.  Most  of  the  perithecia  contain  only  stylospores. 
Var.  MINOR  on  Artemisia  ludoviciana  has  asci  smaller  ( 50—60  x  6—8  r- ) 
and  paraphyses  more  robust ;  sporidia  about  15x8  oval,  and  the  middle 
slightly  colored. 

Uncinula  polych^ta,  13.  &  C.— In  the  description  of  this  species, 
published  in  Grevillea,  Vol.  IV,  p.  159,  and  in  Saccardo's  S3dloge,  Vol.  1, 
the  number  of  appendages  is  said  to  be  “•about  28,”  and  the  number  of 
asci  is  not  stated.  In  a  recent  examination  of  some  South  American 
specimens  from  Prof.  Spegazzini,  I  found  a  perithecium  ( the  ordy 
mature  one  examined)  containing  fiftv  2-spored  asci,  and  surrounded 
by  over  200  appendages,  114 — 120  x  6 — 7  hyaline,  continuous,  with 
attenuated,  involute  tips.  Perithecia  225 — 280  in  diameter. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  also  applicable  to  the  specimens  of  Uncinula 
polychoeM^  13.  &  C.,  in  Haveners  Fungi  Garoliniani.  The  species  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  numerous  asci  and  appendages,  but  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary,  on  this  account,  to  make  it  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  Possibly  the 
statement  that  the  number  of  appendages  is  “  about  28”  is  a  typograph¬ 
ical  error  for  about  which  would  be  nearer  the  actual  number. 

CiiRo^rosRORiUM  VI RIDE,  Coi’da. — What  appears  to  be  this  species 
was  found  by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Rex,  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  August, 
1885,  forming  a  thin,  dirtj'^-green  continuous  layer  on  the  surface  of  rot- 
ton  wood,  extending  for  several  inches,  and  consisting,  almost  entirely, 
of  transparent,  greenish,  granular,  subglobose  conidia,  12—16  !j-  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  layer  of  conidia  was  traversed  by  a  few  obscure  hyaline, 
mucedinous  threads,  but  as  the  specimens  were  already  past  their  prime, 
no  very  accurate  adea  of  the  origin  of  the  conidia  and  their  mode  of 
attachment  could  be  formed. 

The  specimen  in  Saccardo's  Mycotheca  Veneta,  1566,  has  the  conidia 
smaller  (8 — 12  !>■)  and  the  color  of  the  layer  is  darker,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  application  of  poison.  In  Saccardo's  specimen,  the  conidia  are 
evidently  borne  at  the  tips  of  short,  sparingly  branched  upright  threads. 
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Ukoyiyces  PULciiERinMus,  B.  &  i'.— Throu.i^h  the  couiie^y  of  Brot. 
b\  L.  Scribner,  of  the  Ai?riciiltural  Departmeiu,  Washington,  vve  have 
specimens  of  this  species  on  leaves  of  Abuiilon  h.olo^^ericea.  (!ollecteii  i)\ 
Ur.  E.  Palmer,  in  Mexico,  agreeing  accurately  with  specimens  of  this 
Uvomyc.es  on  Ahutilon  Texense,  from  Dr.  Fallow.  In  both  these  spec¬ 
imens,  the  spores  are  miicli  more  variable  in  size  and  sliape  tlian  one 
wmnld  suppose  from  the  description  in  Grevillea.  They  vary  from  nCcirly 
globose,  15 — 22  /J,  to  elliptical,  or.obovate,  20—26  x  It— 16  :>■,  distinctly 
thickened  and  mostly  rounded  at  the  apex,  but  in  t!ie  more  elongated 
ones,  obtusely  pointed.  In  the  .Mexican  specimens,  also,  some  of  the 
.spores  are  nniseptate.  with  the  septum  often  oblique,  or  even  vertical. 
Septa  were  also  observed,  but  more  sparingly,  in  the  specimens  on  Ahoti- 
Um  Texensp. 


NOTEvS  ON  PEZIZA. 


Of  all  the  families  of  Fungi,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  prolific  in  intci  - 
esting  and  beautiful  forms  than  that  division  of  the  Discomycetes. 
including  the  Pezims.  These  are  membranaceous,  or  more  generally 
fleshy  fungi  of  a  discoid,  or  cup-shaped  form,  and  growing  either  from 
the  earth  itself,  or.  oftener,  from  decaying  wood  or  dead  herbaceous 
stems.  Like  other  fungi,  they  require  for  their  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  and  of  heat,  though  some  of  tin* 
species  whicii  grow  on  decaying  wood  appear  to  endure  and  even  to  tlour- 
ish  at  a  very  low  temperatui-e.  't’he  V>eautifid  PezPtt  coccine<u  which 
glow’s  on  decaying  limbs  or  pieces  of  decaying  w’ood.  partly  buried  in  the 
ground,  opens  its  scarlet-t  inted  cups  in  early  spring,  while  yet  tlie  snow 
is  oniy  partly  melted  from  the  ground  :  while  some  of  the  smaller  spe¬ 
cies  that  inhabit  old  logs  appear  in  good  condition  late  in  the  fall,  even 
after  tlie  ground  in  the  open  fields  is  frozen.  A  species  found  by  .Mr.  S.  d. 
ilarkness  in  the  mountains  of  Utah  iP.  earina. — Gr.  ear.  spring)  appears 
in  full  vigor  on  the  decaying  leaves  of  grasses  still  moist  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  winter’s  snow’.  A  very  interesting  species,  from  its  unusual 
place  of  growth,  is  described  by  Dr.  Cooke,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo 
Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  March,  1875.  The  species  grow’S  from  the  decaying  petals 
of  Maynolio.  d’he  Jlayuolra  (jlauca.  near  the  northern  limit  of  its 
growth,  blossoms  early  iii  June.  Soon  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  litllc 
cream-colored  blotches,  or  swellings,  will  i)e  noticed  on  some  of  them. 
These  swellings  are  of  a  circ.ular,  or  subelliptica!  shaj)e,  and  about  i  of 
an  inch  acro.ss.  After  a  few  days,  they  become  darker  colored  and  (piitc 
hard.  Tf  the  alfVcted  petals  happen  to  fall  on  dry  ground,  this  sw’eUing 
and  discoloratiOii  proceeds  no  further:  but,  as  the  .Magnolia  grows 
in  sw’ampy  ground,  many  of  the  affected  petals  fall  in  the  mud  or  water, 
and,  when  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  are  pressed  down  and  buried 
completely  in  the  mud.  w  here  they  lie  thrmigh  the  wilder.  But  wdien 
the  siiring  returns  again,  and  the  .Magnolias  })ut  forth  their  fragrant 
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blossoms,  each  little  black  swelling  (sclerotium)  in  the  buried  petals, 
instinct  with  life,  unfolds  a  hidden  germ  that  sends  up  its  tiny,  thread¬ 
like  stem  through  the  overlaying  mass  of  decaying  leaves  and  vegetable 
debris,  bending  and  turning  itself  here  and  there,  to  avoid  obstructions, 
on  its  way  to  the  sunlight  and  the  summer  air,  which  having  reached  at 
length,  it  rises  straight  above  the  surface  for  f  of  an  inch  or  thereabouts, 
when  its  apex  expands  into  a  liver-colored,  or  circular  disk  about  i  of  an 
inch  across,  and  slightly  convex,  or  nearly  plane  above.  The  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  this  disk  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  closely-packed,  erect,  cylin¬ 
drical  sacks,  like  the  nap  on  velvet.  Each  of  these  sacks  (asci)  contains 
eight  oblong-elliptical,  transparent  bodies  called  “  sporidia,”  which  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  reproducing  the  species  —  supposed,  we  say,  for 
all  fungus  spores  are  so  minute  that,  although  their  germination  may  be 
readily  watched  under  the  microscope,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow  the 
succeeding  changes  through  all  the  different  stages  of  development  to  the 
reproduction  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  given  species.  It  would  be  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  to  know  the  exact  manner  in  which  this  curious  little  plant 
perpetuates  itself--how  it  is  that,  year  after  year,  the  fallen  petals  should 
continue  to  produce  this  wonderful  little  organism.  It  is  not  irrational  to 
suppose,  since  the  sporidia  are  readily  discharged  from  the  little  sacks  that 
contain  them, —  so  abundantly,  in  fact  that,  in  many  of  the  larger  spe¬ 
cies,  they  may  be  seen  rising  into  the  air,  like  steam  or  vapor,  when  the 
mature  specimen  is  jarred  or  shaken, —  that  these  sporidia  find  a  lodge¬ 
ment  on  the  petals,  either  before  or  after  they  have  fallen  from  the  tree, 
and,  germinating,  produce  the  swellings  from  which  the  mature  Eeziza 
will  at  length  appeal-. 

Another  similar  species  (  P.  incondita  )  is  found  growing  in  company 
with  the  one  just  spoken  of.  There  is  the  same  black  sclerotoid  base, 
only,  for  the  most  part,  larger  ( i — i  of  an  inch  across  ),  convex  on  one 
side  and  concave  on  the  other,  sending  up  from  some  point  in  its  margin 
a  rather  stout  brown  stem,  expanding,  as  before,  at  its  apex  into  a  round, 
flat  disk,  producing  asci  and  sporidia.  This  species  differs  from  the  first 
principally  in  its  larger  size  and  in  the  fact  that  the  black  sclerotium 
from  which  it  grows  is  found  lying  among  moss  or  on  the  bare  soil,  and 
not  attached  to  any  decaying  leaf  or  other  substance,  nor  buried  in  the 
mud,  so  that  the  stem,  which  is  from  f  to  1  inch  high,  rises  perfectly 
straight  and  erect,  without  any  tortuous  base,  as  in  the  first-mentioned 
species,  which  had  to  force  its  way  through  the  overlying  mud  and 
leaves. 

Still  a  third  species  (P.  nyssregena),  somewhat  similar  to  the  two 
already  mentioned,  has  been  found  growing  from  the  bony  seeds  of  the 
sour  gum  f  Nyssa ).  The  seeds,  or  nutlets,  much  resemble,  in  size  and 
appearance,  small  cherry  stones,  and  it  is  from  one  of  the  pointed  ends 
that  the  stem  of  the  Peziza  proceeds,  from  the  same  point  where  the 
germ  of  the  seed  itself  would  have  issued.  The  seeds  producing  this 
Teziza.  like  the  petals  in  the  first-mentioned  species,  are  buried  for  an 
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inch  or  more  in  the  soft  mud  where  they  chanced  to  fall,  and  into  whicli,. 
from  their  own  weight,  they  would  naturally  sink.  Here,  again,  we  tind 
the  stem  of  the  little  parasite  with  an  oblique,  or  tortuous  base,  from 
having  to  force  its  way  through  the  overlying  mud  filled  with  decaying 
twigs  and  leaves  that  oppose  its  passage ;  but,  on  reaching  the  surface, 
it  shoots  up  erect  and  straight  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  two 
already  mentioned.  The  terminal  disk,  however,  is  rather  thicker  and 
has  a  decided  tinge  of  flesh  color.  This  species  also  appears  later  in  the 
season  (September  to  October),  which  fact,  together  with  its  different 
habitat  and  more  robust  growth,  will  readily  distinguish  it.  How  this 
remarkable  'parasite  establishes  itself  in  the  nutlets  of  the  gum  tree  is 
even  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  in  the  case  of  the  first-mentioned 
species,  for  the  growth  is  not  superficial,  the  stem  of  the  Peziza  issuing 
from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit,  whose  bony  envelope  is  cracked  to  admit 
its  passage. 

If  the  parasite  reached  maturity  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
while  the  gum  tree  was  still  in  blossom,  we  might  imagine  its  sporidia 
floating  in  the  air,  to  find  lodgment  on  the  stigma  of  the  flower,  though, 
in  the  single  locality  where  it  has  as  yet  been  found,  the  lowest  branches 
on  the  single  tree,  from  which  the  nutlets  evidently  fell,  are  at  least 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  We  can  only  suppose,  then,  that  the 
sporidia  fall  on  the  mature  fruit,  either  while  it  is  yet  hanging  on  the 
tree  or  after  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground  and,  germinating,  produce  a  my¬ 
celium  which  penetrates  to  the  kernel  within. 

Other  allied  species  have  been  described.  F.  Curreiana,  a  European 
species,  grows  from  a  sqlerotium  developed  in  the  culms  of  Juncus  effu- 
sus  and  J.  conglomeratus,  and  also  in  culms  of  Sdrpus  lacustris.  This 
is  described  as  a  very  beautiful  species,  with  dark -colored,  very  smooth 
hemispherical  cups,  which  at  length  become  funnel-shaped,  8— 12millim. 
across,  borne  on  round,  solid,  subflexuous  stems,  15-— 20  millim.  long. 
The  affected  culms  crack  open  in  the  spring,  at  the  place  where  the  scle- 
rotium  is  formed,  and  from  the  cleft  issue  several  (2—12)  specimens  of 
the  Peziza,  all  from  the  same  sclerotium.  It  is  noted  that,  the  greater 
the  number  of  specimens,  the  smaller  their  size,  and  this  also  is  the  case 
with  P.  gracilipes.  Occasionally,  a  Magnolia  petal  will  be  found  perfect¬ 
ly  mottled  with  small  sclerotia,  each  of  which  produces  one  or  more 
small  Pezizas. 


Another  species  [P.  Diirimana)  is  charmingly  described  by  Tulasne 
in  ‘‘Selecta  Pungorum  Carpologia.'’  This  species  was  tirst  found  by 
Durieu,  in  1856,  near  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  France.  It  arises 
from  a  sclerotium  in  the  culms  of  Carex  arenaria  and  comes  to  maturity 
in  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  sclerotium  is  formed  in  the  culms  of  the 
sedge,  during  the  summer,  but  in  the  fall,  the  culms  split  open  from  the 
pressure  of  the  included  sclerotium,  which  then  falls  out  and  lies  on  the 
ground  through  the  winter,  ready,  when  summer  returns,  to  mature  its 
fruit.  In  tlie  locality  where  it  was  first  found,  this  parasite  was  so 
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abundant  tlmt,  in  a  large  patch  of  the  Carex,  hardly  a  culm  could 
be  found  unaffected.  It  has  since  been  found  in  other  species  of  Carex, 
but  not  yet  in  this  country.  Sclerotia  are  not  peculiar  to  any  single 
genus  of  fungi  — some  produce  Agarics,  others,  as  the  common  ergot  in 
rye,  produce  species  of  sphaeriaceous  fungi  pertaining  to  the  genus  Cor- 
dyce2)s,  and  at  least  some  species  of  Aspergillus  grow  from  sclerotia 
which  are  now  considered  as  the  condensed  mycelium  of  the  various 
species  connected  with  them,  and  are  ar.alogous  to  the  resting  spores  in 
Feronospora  and  some  otiier  microscopic  fungi.  J.  B.  E. 


NEW  LITERATURE. 


BY  W.  A.  KEBLERMAN. 


“  Mildews  of  Indiana.”  J.  N.  Rose,  Botanical  Gazette,  March,  1886. 

A  list  of  eleven  species — one  of  Uncinla,  four  of  Microsphseria, 
one  each  of  Podosphaera,  Phyllactinia  and  Sphaerotheca  and  three  of 
Erysiphe  —  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  New 
host-plants  are  as  follows  :  Sambucus  Canadensis  for  Microsphaera  Gros- 
sulariae.  Lev.;  Persimmon  and  Quince  for  Podosphaera  oxacantha,  D.  C.; 
Hieracium,  Lactuca  and  Erigeronfor  Sphaerotheca  Castagnei,  Lev. 

*•  Some  Exotic  Fungi.”  By  M.  C.  Cooke.  Grevillea,  March,  1886. 

Descriptions  of  three  species  from  India,  live  from  Australia,  and 
two  from  North  America.  The  latter  as  follows  :  Leptothyrium  Lirio- 
dendri,  Cke.,  on  leaves  of  Liriodendron  and  Phoma  cerasina,  Cke.,  on 
dead  leaves  of  Primus  lauro-cerasus,  both  from  Aiken,  S.  C. 

“New  British  Fungi.”  “Synopsis  Pyrenomycetum,”  “Pr^cur- 

SORES  AD  MONOGRAPHIA  POLYPORUM,”  “  BrITISH'  SpHH^ROPSI- 

DEH5.”  By  M.  C.  Cooke.  1.  c. 

“  Beitr^ge  zur  Flora  der  Rost-  und  Brand-Pilze  (Uredineen 
UND  USTILAGINEEN)  Thuerigens,”  Von  G.  Oertel.  Deutsche 
botanische  Monatsschrift,  Dezember,  1885. 

••  A  Sketch  of  the  Botanical  Work  of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis, 
D.  D.”  By  Thus.  F.  Wood.  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scien¬ 
tific  Society,  1884-85. 

••  Weiterer  Beitrag  zu  neuen  Pilzformen  aus  Slavonien.”  V'on 
Stephen  Schulzer  von  Mueggenburg.  Iledwigia,  Januar  und  Februar, 
1886.  p.  9. 

“  N  ACHTR^.GE  UND  BeRICHTIGUNGEN  ZU  SACCARDO’S  SYLLOGE  FuN- 
gorum,  Vol.  I,  rr.”  Von.  Dr.  G.  Winter  ( Fortsetzung ).  1.  c. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HYPO- 
CREACEAE,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  SPECIES. 


PY  .1.  B.  EEEIS  AND  B.  M.  EVERHART. 

(Continiied  from  page  81.) 

B.  MYCOGEN..B. 

13.  CoRDYCEPS  OPHiOGLOssoiDES  (Elir.)  I’arasitic  On  E/^ap/iomi/ces 
granidatus  and  JS.  muricatiis.  Massachusetts  (Farlow),  New  Jersey  (Ellis), 
Pennsylvania  (Everhart). 

Stromata  solitary,  rarely  csespiiose,  simple,  or  very  rarely  branched, 
flexuous,  subcompressed,  carnose,  yellow  within,  8—12  cm.  high,  5 — 8 
mi  Him.  thick;  head  oblong,  obtuse,  or  attenuated  above,  often  hollow, 
roughened  by  the  slightly  projecting,  densely  crowded,  perithecia,  dark- 
rufous,  about  2  cm.  long  and  G— 8  millim.  thick ;  stem  olivaceous,  becom¬ 
ing  black,  sending  out,  from  its  base,  yellow  Hbrous  rootlets,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  matrix  and  penetrate  the  soil  for  2  or  3  inches  around;  asci 
cylindrical,  250—300  x  7—9  /^,  8-spored ;  sporidia  crowded,  Aliform, 
150 — 180  X  7—9  /^-,  multiseptate,  at  length  breaking  up  into  subellipsoid, 
yellowish-hyaline  joints,  3—4  x  2—3  ;  paraphyses  very  slender. 

14.  CoRDYCEPS  CAPiTATA  (llolmsk.)  Link.  Hand-bk.  Ill,  p.  347. 
Pers.  Myc.  Eur.,  tab.  10,  Ag.  1—4.  Ikrrasitic  on  Scleroderma,  Carolina 
(Ravenel),  Fungi  Car.  Exsicc.,  V,  No.  48. 

Stromata  csespiLose,  or  solitary,  simple,  3 — 8  cm.  high  ;  club,  or 
head,  ovoid-sphseroid,  roughened  by  the  slightly  prominent,  ovoid, 
densely  crowded  perithecia,  liver-color  or  reddish-yellow,  about  1  cm. 
thick ;  stipe  equal,  glabrous,  citron*  color,  or  yellow,  at  length  librose- 
strigose  and  yellowish-black,  3 — 1  millim.  thick  ;  asci  cylindrical,  very 
long,  15  a-  thick  ;  sporidia  Aliform,  very  long,  at  length  breaking  up  into 
fusoid-elongated,  or  subbacillary  joints,  greenish-yellow  and  2-5 — 40 
X  5 — G  i>-. 
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C.  SPECIES  IMPERFECTLY  KNOWX. 

15.  CoRDYCEPS  HERCULEA,  Scliw.  Syii.,  N.  Am.,  1153.  On  the 
ground,  among  fragments  of  decaying  wood.  Salem,  K.  C.  (Schweinitz). 

Head  large  (12  millim.  thick),  ovate-clavate,  obtuse,  decurrent  on 
the  attenuate-elongated  stem,  alutaceous  (leather  color),  yellow  within, 
stipe  also  yellow ;  perithecia  rather  small,  concolorous.  Height  of  the 
whole  fungus,  about  H  inches  (36  millim.) 

In  (3urtis’  Catalogue,  pp.  138  and  139,  two  other  species  are  mention¬ 
ed,  but  not  described : 

16.  CoRDYCEPS  GRYLLOTALP^,  M.  A.  C.  Oil  buiied  Sand  moles. 

17.  CORDYCEPS  iSARioiDES,  M.  A.  C.  Oil  dead  moths. 

Gen.  Ill,  Epichloe,  Fries.— Stroma  effused,  mostly  amplexicaul ; 
sporidia  filiform. 

18.  Epichloe  typhina  (Pers.) 

Stroma  pale,  thin,  surrounding  the  sheaths  and  included  culms  of 
living  grasses  (Phleum  prateiise,  Dactylis  glomerata  and  Carex,  fide 
Peck),  extending  longitudinally  for  2 — 5  cm.,  and  bearing,  in  the  early 
stage  of  growth,  small  (4—5x3/^),  ovoid,  hyaline  coiiidia(Sphacelia  typh- 
iiia,  Sacc.),  finally  covered  with  a  layer  of  semi-immersed,  soft,  carnose- 
membranaceous,  yellow  perithecia,  with  somevi^hat  prominent  ostiola. 
Asci  cylindrical,  150—230  x  7—9  slightly  narrowed  above,  with  the 
apex  truncate,  and  capped  with  a  subhemispherical,  hyaline  crest; 
sporidia  8  in  an  ascus,  filiform,  yellowish,  multinucleate  (becoming 
multiseptate)  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  asci. 

The  species  is  common  in  Europe,  and  appears  also  to  be  widely  dif¬ 
fused  in  this  country.  It  is  reported  from  Carolina  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa,  and  from  Northern  New  York  and  Canada. 

Gen.  IV,  Hypocrea,  Fries.— Perithecia  immersed  in  a  pulvinate, 
or  effused,  subsuperficial  stroma.  Sacc.  Syll.  II,  p.  581. 

A.  Sti'oma  vertically  elongated. 

19.  Hypocrea  Petersii,  B.  &  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  13. 

“  Agariciformis ;  stipite  rugoso  ;  peritheciis  periphericis  ;  ascis  linea- 
ribus ;  sporidiis  globosis. 

At  first  sight,  this  looks  like  an  Agaric  invested  with  some  Hypom- 
yces,  but  the  fructification  is  exactly  that  of  a  Hypocrea.  Stem  irregu¬ 
lar,  dilated  upwards,  about  an  inch  high  ;  head  orbicular,  irregular, 
rufous  ;  perithecia  both  on  the  under  and  upper  sides;  sporidia  globose 
in  linear  asci.”  Found  in  Alabama,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Peters. 

20.  Hy'pocrea  alutacea  (Pers^) 

On  bark  of  a  decaying  ( maple  ? )  limb,  lying  on  tlie  ground.  New- 
field,  N.  J.  (Stroma  V )  about  2  cm.  high,  clavate,  leather-color.  Only 
two  specimens  were  found,  and  those  were  immature,  so  that  the  fructi- 
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tication  could  not  be  made  out,  though  the  surface  of  the  club  was  finely 
punctate  from  the  ostiola  of  the  immersed  perirhecia.  Saccardo,  in  Syl- 
loge,  gives  the  perithecia  as  200—225  v-.  obtusely  papillate,  and  at  length 
subprominent ;  asci  cylindrical,  56  x  4  !’■  \  sporidia  didymous,  upper  cell 
globose  (4  lower  cell  subovate  (4x3  hyaline.  According  to 
Tulasne  &  Broome,  the  club-shaped  body  is  not  the  true  stroma,  but 
either  Cla/caria  ligida  or  Spathularia  flavida,  bearing  the  Hypocrea  as  a 
parasite. 

B.  Stroma  pulvinate^  disciform  or  effused. 

Sporidia  2-celled,  easily  separating  in  the  middle, 
a.  Stroma  pulvinale,  or  discoid. 

1.  Sporidia  hyaline.  I 

21.  IIy^pocrea  rufa  (Pers.) 

Stromata  gregarious,  superficial,  subhemispheric,  elliptical,  or  irreg¬ 
ular  in  shape,  mostly  1 — 1  cm.  in  diam.,  convex  when  fresh,  contracted 
and  rugose  when  dry,  nearly  brick-colored,  punctulate  by  the  slightly 
projecting  ostiola,  whitish  within;  asci  cylindrical,  nearly  sessile, 
65—75  X  4—5  /^,  with  8  one-seriate,  didymous  sporidia,  composed  of  two 
subequal,  hyaline,  subglobose.  or  subcubical  cells,  each  3—4  p  in  diam. 

22.  Hypocrea  LENTA  (Tode).  Fr.  S.  M.  II,  p.  349. 

“Stromata  gregarious,  2 — 3  lin.,  broad,  thick,  margin  repand,  disk 
nearly  plain,  partially  free  from  the  matrix ;  perithecia  minute,  globose, 
immersed,  ostiola  punctate,  minute.”  The  only  specimen  of  this  species 
in  our  possession  was  sent  from  Oalifornia  by  Dr.  Ilarkness  and  is  on 
wood  of  hr  (Herb.  Hark.  3496).  In  this  specimen,  the  stromata  are  i — i 
cm.  in  diam.,  nearly  round,  central  portion  adnate,  leaving  a  narrow, 
free  margin  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  pale, 
globose,  carnose-membranaceous,  peripheric  perithecia  (200 — 220  p  in 
diam.)  lie  in  a  single  layer,  their  ostiola  very  prominent  and  distinctly 
roughening  the  surface  of  the  dirty-black  stroma.  Asci  cylindrical, 
80—110  X  5-0  p,  without  paraphyses,  containing  8  two-celled  sporidia, 
each  cell  subcubical,  or  nearly  globose  and  4—44  P  in  diam.,  or  slightly 
ovoid,  4—5  X  3 — 34  P. 

23.  Hypocrea  SciiWEiNiTzii,  Fr.  Flench.  II,  p.  60.  [H.  contorta, 
Schw.  Syn.  ]^.  Am.,  1224.  X.  A.  F.,  156.) 

Stroma  as  in  the  preceding  species,  except  that  the  central  adnate 
portion  is  smaller,  and,  in  well-grown  specimens,  the  margin  is  distinctly 
undulate  and  sublobate;  perithecia  immersed,  globose,  or  subovate 
( 150  /^- ),  scarcely  roughening  the  surface,  which  is  nearly  punctate  from 
the  minute,  slightly  prominent  ostiola ;  Asci  cylindrical,  60—65  x  34  p., 
without  paraphyses,  containing  8  two-celled  sporidia,  composed  of  two 
globose,  hyaline  cells,  3—34  P  in  diam.,  and  readily  separable.  On  bark 
and  wood.  Common. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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GYMNOSPORIUM  HAIIKNESSIOIDES, 

ELL.  &  HOL. 

JOURN.  MYCOL.,  NO.  1,  P.  t>,  AND  NO.  2,  P.  ."1  (VOL.  I  ) 

Prof.  \V.  G.  Farlow  has  examined  this  and  considers  it  only  the 
spores  of  Sordaria,  or  ,  some  related  genus.  He  has  recently  submitted 
specimens  to  De  Bary,  who  agrees  with  him  in  saying  that  the  spots 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  leaf,  but  are  the  spores,  in  all 
probability,  of  a  Sordaria,  (^haetomium,  or  some  related  ascomycetous 
fungus.  E.  VV.  I).  JI. 


A  NEW  IOWA  AECIDIUM. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  aecidual  forms  was  found  last 
summer,  growing  in  abundance  on  the  lopseed  {Phryma  leptostackya)^  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  Specimens  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Farlow,  who  found 
no  record  of  an  aecidium  upon  Phyma.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  given  as  a  description  of  this  mcidium,  being  fully  aware 
that  it  is  only  a  form  of  some  species,  known  or  otherwise,  and  that  a 
provisional  name  is  a  convenient  handle  until  the  true  one  is  found  : 

Aecidium  Phryma,  nov.  sp.—  Ilypophyllous ;  spots  elfused,  con¬ 
spicuous,  orange-yellow,  not  thickened,  1—3  cm.  broad ;  secidia  usually 
in  rows  along  sides  of  leaf  veins,  sometimes  in  evident  circles,  prominent, 
borders  not  greatly  recurved ;  spores  20—25  y  in  diameter,  globose, 
epispore  thin,  nearly  smooth  ;  spermogonia  indistinct.  On  Phi'yma 
leptostchya^  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  July,  1885.  B.  D.  IIalsted. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames. 


UNCINULA  POLYCHAETA,  B.  &  C. 

Uncinula  poly^cheta,  H.  &  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  159. 

J'he  description  of  this  species  in  Grevillea  is  very  brief,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

PEiiiTnECiis  sPAiiSTS ;  appendicibus  multis.  On  leaves  of 
(Jeltis  occidentalis.  Car.  No.  5619. 

Perithecia  scattered  *,  appendages  .about  28,  U  times  longer  than  the 
diameter  of  the  perithecia,  hyaline.” 

Prof.  Spegazzini  in  his  Fungi  Argentini,  Pug.  2,  p.  17,  describes,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Uncinula  LyncMi,  an  Uncinula^  found  on  leaves  of 
Celtis  Tala,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  on  page  44  of  the  same  work,  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  U.  polychmta,  B.  &  C.,  and  is  taken  as  the  type 
of  a  new  genus,  Pleocliceta,  S.  <St  S.  Two  forms  are  mentioned :  in  the 
lirst  of  which  the  perithecia  are  densely  gregarious  and  partially  im 
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mersed  in  the  mycelium  ;  and  in  the  second,  siiperhcial  and  thickly  scat¬ 
tered,  globose,  180—200  />  in  diameter,  at  first  orange-yellow,  then  black, 
sui  rounded  with  a  circle  of  simple  hyaline,  straight,  rather  rigid,  acicu- 
lar  appendages,  140—150  x  5 — 10  /^,  attenuated  towards  the  apex,  subob- 
tuse,  or  imcinate-cprved,  and  finally  deciduous.  Texture  of  the  perithe- 
cia  membranaceo-coriaceous,  dark  and  opaque.  Asci  elliptical-ovate, 
90—100  X  30—35  /^,  obtusely  rounded  above,  abruptly  contracted  below 
into  a  thick,  short  pedicel,  2-spored,  without  paraphyses ;  sporidia  hya¬ 
line,  elliptical,  30—32  x  18 — 20  rounded  at  the  ends,  granulose. 

The  description  here  quoted  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  append¬ 
ages  nor  of  the  asci.  Having  received  from  Spegazzini  specimens  of  the 
fungus  on  leaves  of  Celtis  Tala.  I  have  carefully  examined  them,  and 
compared  them  with  the  specimens  of  Uncimda  polychceta,  B.  &  0.,  in 
Kav.  Fungi,  Car.  IV,  Xo.  68,  which  is  certainly  the  same  thing.  I  find 
in  both  the  specimens  mentioned  the  number  of  appendages  on  several 
perithecia  examined  to  be  certainly  250,  by  actual  count,  and  probably 
more,  as  in  places  they  were  matted  together  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
count  them  accurately.  They  are  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  attennated 
towards  each  end,  the  lower  half  being  distinctly  roughened  and  the  tips 
incurved  with  a  single  coil.  The  asci  are  about  forty  in  number  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  measurement,  about  75—80  x  25 — 30  /^-,  each  containing  two 
.  sporidia,  25—30  x  15 — 18  y.  The  statement  in  Grevillea,  copied  into  the 
Sylloge,  that  the  number  of  appendages  is  about  28,  is  evidently  a  typo¬ 
graphical  mistake  for  228.  The  length  of  the  appendages  is  also  kssthan 
the  diameter  of  the  perithecia.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  that  I  can 
see  tor  making  of  this  fungus  a  new  genus  separate  from  Uncinula. 

J.  B.  E. 


CRYPTOGAMIC  BOTANY  OF  A  FLORIDA 
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BY  W.  vr.  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  depths  of  the  hummock,  where  I  had  often  wandered  in  quest 
of  Xature’s  wonders,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  fallen  giant,  —  a  decayed 
Qiiercus.  [laving  learned  by  experience  that  the  “  unexpected  happens,” 
and  sometimes  most  happily,  too,  I  determined  to  ”  size  up  ”  the  botan¬ 
ical  riches  here  before  me.  1  was  not  disappointed,  as  the  results  show. 
Beginning  with  lichens,  here  were  in  beautiful  fruit  Cladonia  fimbriata, 
C.  pulchella,  Lecanora  punicea.,  Cladonia  ranyiferina,  Thelotrema,  glauces- 
ce7(S,  T.  Domingensis.  The  fungi  were  rich  and  abundant.  Polyporus 
gilvus,  Fr..  and  also  what  has  passed  for  Polyporus  scruposus.,  Fr.,  and 
P.  ferruginosis,  Fr.,  but  the  two  latter,  having  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  must  be  included  in  the  synonomy  of  the  first.  Polyporus 
licnoides.,  Mont.,  fine  but  scarce.  P.  arcularius^  Fr.,  growing  in  the 
rotton  bark,  llypochnus  rubrocinctus,  Ehrb.,  Hypoxylon  tinctor.  Berk., 
Stereum  complicatum ,  Fr.,  and  to  close  the  list,  a  beautiful  Eutypa.  not 
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yet  identified.  By  this  time  my  buggy  was  loaded,  and,  though  I  by  no 
means  considered  the  log  exhausted,  I  marked  the  locality,  in  my  mind, 
and  wended  my  way  home,  more  than  ever  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
little  I  know  and  how  much  there  is  to  learn,  even  from  a  log.  Here 
were  fifteen  species  obtained  with  no  great  effort  in  a  very  short  time. 
Two  are  also  tropical,  perhaps  more.  But  one  lesson  is  that  nothing, 
however  common,  should  be  neglected.  I  omit  musci  —  several  species. 


SKETCH  OP  CURTIS. 


BY  WM.  R.  DUDLEY,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  certainly  an  interesting  and  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
Cryptogamic  Botany  in  America  that  its  two  most  eminent  followers, 
both  northern  men  by  birth,  should  have  been  called  by  their  professional 
duties,  as  clergymen,  to  the  great  state  of  Korth  Carolina,  early  in  their 
careers.  This  state  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  America  in  the  variety 
of  its  plant  forms.  Its  position  is  central,  and  the  variation  of  soil  and 
climate  remarkable.  From  the  broad,  low  savannahs  to  the  subalpine 
summits  of  “The  Black  Dome,”  “The  Roan,”  “The  Grandfather,” 
and  their  richly-forested  slopes  and  valleys,  would  indeed  have  been  the 
chosen  field  for  this  pioneer  work,  if  choice,  instead  of  accident,  had 
guided  these  men  there.  The  work  of  Schweinitz,  from  1812  to  1818,  and 
Curtis,  from  1830  to  1867 — the  date  of  the  publication,  by  the  latter,  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Indigenous  and  Naturalized  Plants  of 
North  Carolina,  — resulted  in  the  careful  determination,  preservation 
and  cataloguing  of  nearly  24,000  species  of  fungi  alone.  Indeed,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  these  were  new  to  science.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  mainly  accomplished  during  the  first  great 
period  of  our  national  existence,  viz.:  before  the  civil  war,  when  the 
science  of  botany  did  not  receive  much  general  encouragement  from  the 
public  or  from  the  schools  or  colleges,  especially  in  the  South.  This 
happy  outcome  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  his  high  regard  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  attainments  of  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  evidently  led  Dr.  Gray,  in 
Silliman’s  Journal^  in  1868,  to  urge  “our  American  Mycologist”  to 
prepare  a  Manual  of  the  Fungi  of  the  U.  S.,  saying  that,  from  its 
central  position.  North  Carolina  must  contain  nearly  all  the  species  of 
fungi  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  unless  he  did  write  such  a  work,  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  this  group  would  be  lost 
to  the  world,  eventually.  Unfortunately,  such  a  work  was  never  wiit- 
ten.  Had  it  been,  what  an  impulse  would  have  been  given  to  the  study 
of  fungi !  Iloweyer,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  work  in  this  field  was  done 
by  the  men  of  the  past  generation,  and  the  material  used  by  tfiem  is  still 
available  in  herbariums,  where  it  can  be  consulted  by  their  successors. 
But  there  has  been  danger  that  the  history  of  the  labors  of  tliese  inde¬ 
fatigable  explorers  and  writers,  among  whom  we  reckon  Dr.  Curtis  as 
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one  of  the  most  distinguished,  would  never  be  written.  Happily,  Dr. 
Thos.  F.  Wood,  of  Wilmington,  IST.  C.,  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Curtis,  has 
recently  published,  in  the  “  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scien¬ 
tific  Society,”  for  the  year  1884-1885,  pp.  9-31,  "‘A  Sketch  of  the 
Botanical  Work  of  the  Key.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  D.  D.,”  which 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  his  career.  Nearly  all  the  facts  of  per¬ 
sonal  history  in  this  brief  account  are  drawn  from  the  article  of  Dr. 
Woods’,  and  the  writer  here  begs  leave  to  express  his  thanks  to  that 
gentleman  for  permission  to  use  these  facts  and  for  other  information 
kindly  furnished,  lie  has  also  liad  recourse  to  the  brief  account  in 
Silliman’s  Journal,  Vol.  105,'p.  391  (1873). 

Moses  Ashley  Curtis  was  born  May  11th,  1808,  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
His  father  was  Eev.  Jared  Curtis,  of  that  place,  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Moses  Ashley.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
the  class  of  1827,  when  only  nireteen,  and  three  years  later  went  to 
Wilmington,  N  C.,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Dudley.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  he  had  ecquired  a  strong  taste  for  out-door  life  and  for  bot¬ 
anizing,  during  his  youth,  among  the  Berkshire  hills,  for  at  once  he  ea¬ 
gerly  began  the  study  of  plants  about  Wilmington,  not  only  determining 
the  species,  but  observing  the  habits  of  the  peculiar  plants  of  the  region. 
Dr.  Wood  presents  a  charming  picture  of  the  young  tutor  at  this  period, 
as  follows  :  “  Especially  on  Saturdays,  he  made  excursions  among  the 
sand-hills  and  savannahs  near  Wilmington.  At  that  time,  Wilmington 
was  a  village  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  the  field  for  botanizing 
existed  where  now  are  busy  streets.  Close  up  to  the  village  reached  the 
pine  forests,  abounding  with  a  flora  rich  and  novel  to  the  enthusiastic 
young  botanist,  while  the  savannahs,  with  their  strange  and  interesting 
Sarracenia,  Pyxidantliera  and  Droseras^  and  the  thousands  of  gaudy 
heads  of  Liatris  and  the  brilliant  yellows  of  Coreopsis  and  Solidago 
charmed  the  eye  and  filled  his  portfolia.  *  *  *  He  found  absorbing 
pleasure  in  the  quiet  of  the  fields  and  forests  ;  and  no  doubt  he  looked 
forward  to  the  holiday  with  eager  expectation,  that  he  might  exchange 
the  constrained  duties  of  the  school  room  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods 
and  for  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  old  and  new  floral  friends  he  was 
to  meet.  ***  He  was  habitually  accurate  in  his  studies,  and  the 
results  were  early  relied  upon  by  his  correspondents.  Coming  into  a 
new  field  of  botanical  study,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  have 
directed  his  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  very  local  Dionma  muscipula. 
Saturday  after  Saturday,  he  would  visit  the  savannahs,  and,  lying  at 
length  upon  the  ground,  would  watch  its  peculiarities.” 

The  result  of  this  loving  study  was  the  completion,  in  T  33,  and  the 
publication,  in  1834,  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History, 
Vol.  1,  of  his  first  contribution  to  science,  an  “  Enumeration  of 
Plants  gromhng  Spontaneously  around  Wilmington,  N.  C.” 
Remarks  were  added  on  new  or  obscure  species.  His  account  of  Dionma. 
was  extended,  and  his  observations  and  conclusions  so  accurate  and  care¬ 
fully  expressed  that,  at  present,  there  is  little  in  his  account  that,  living. 
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he  would  wish  to  recall.  He  corrected  several  errors  then  prevailing  in 
regard  to  it,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Ellis  that  it  consumed  the 
insects  captured.  In  the  meantime,  returning  to  Boston,  he  studied 
for  the  ministry,  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  at 
Kichmond,  Va.,  in  1835,  and  with  his  wife  went  to  Lincolnton,  in  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina,  to  enter  upon  mission  work  in  the  upper  and  moun¬ 
tain  districts.  Here  he  remained  some  years,  and  while  faithfully  minis¬ 
tering  to  those  in  need  in  the  lonely  forests  or  valleys  of  that  region,  his 
journeys  never  failed  to  bring  to  him  new  plant-forms,  or  old  and  long- 
lost  ones  as  he  retraced,  at  times,  the  track  of  the  elder  Michaux  among 
the  higher  mountain-valleys  and  peaks. 

He  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  delightful  forest  region, 
and  furnished  Dr.  Gray,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  it,  iu  1841, 
with  “  a  complete  itinerarium.” 

The  active  intellectual  cast  of  the  man  is  shown  in  his  reaching  out 
into  new  fields,  early  in  his  botanical  career  ;  for  he  soon  began  to  accu¬ 
mulate  facts  on  the  great  and  profound  questions  of  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants,  and  to  interest  himself  in  the  lower  cryptogams. 

His  professional  work  called  him  to  Raleigh,  to  Washington,  Beau¬ 
fort  Co.,  to  Hillsborough,  to  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,— where  he  remained 
nine  years;  back  again  to  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  in  1856,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  April  10th,  1872. 

Schweinitz’  death  occurred  in  1834,  or  the  year  Dr.  Curtis  published 
his  ''  Plants  about  Wilmington.  ”  Unquestionably  the  great  resume 
of  the  former’s  work  in  fungi,  his  ‘‘  Synopsis  Eungorum”  (1831),  had 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  clergyman,  whose  heart  had 
become  fixed  on  botany  as  an  avocation,  but,  apparently,  it  was  not  until 
ten  years  after  Schweinitz’  death  that  he  began  seriously  to  take  up  the 
lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessor.  In  1846,  he  opened  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ravenel,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1848,  with  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkely, 
of  England,  and,  during  the  latter  year,  he  published  his  first  ‘‘  Contri¬ 
bution  TO  THE  Myxology'  OF  NoRTH  AMERICA,”  ill  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  56,  p.  349  (1848).  He  says  at  this  time  that,  since 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Lea,  of  Ohio,  “  I  do  not  know  of  any  American 
botanist  who  is  giving  this  obscure  but  interesting  order  any  special  at¬ 
tention  except  H.  W.  Ravenel,  Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  and  myself.” 
To  Dr.  Curtis,  therefore,  all  American  collections  of  Eungi  made  after 
this  date  were  referred,  as  a  nde.  Many  of  the  species  described  by  him 
were,  however,  referred  to  his  lifelong  friend.  Dr.  Berkely,  for  final 
judgment,  and  appeared  under  the  joint  authorship  of  Berk.  &  Curtis.” 
This  work  he  pursued  unremittingly,  often  at  the  expense  of  his  health, 
which  was  never  very  robust.  After  a  time,  he  overcame,  through  the 
pursuasion  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  his  prejudice  against  fungi  as  food,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ascertained  by  personal  testing  that  111 
species  of  the  fleshy  fungi  of  North  Carolina  (indicated  in  his  catalogue 
by  italics  )  were  eatable,  estimating  at  least  forty  or  flfty  of  the  eatable 
species  to  occur  in  the  mountain  regions,  but  still  uncollected  by  him. 
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The  privations  of  the  civil  war,  causing  a  scarcity  of  meats,  turned  his 
attention  more  strongly  to  this  subject.  A  southern  gentleman,  whom 
the  writer  recently  met,  and  who  was  a  lad  at  Hillsborough  during  a 
part  of  the  war  period,  not  only  referred  to  Dr.  Curtis  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  veneration  and  pride,  but  described  his  enthusiasm  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  food  fungi  during  those  trying  years,  when  he  taught  his  friends 
and  neighbors  how  to  recognize  the  safe  and  palatable  ones,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  their  very  general  use.  In  his  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.^ Berkeley  on  the  “Edible  Eitngi  of  North  Carolina,”  written 
after  the  war,  he  shows  a  vast  amount  of  minute  information  about 
these  plants  and  the  enthusiasm  not  only  of  the  scientific  man  but  of  the 
worldly  mycophagist  as  well.  It  is  indeed  very  entertaining  reading ; 
and  in  it  he  reiterates  his  former  statement  that  “  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  I  could  maintain  a  regiment  of  soldiers  five  months  of  the 
year  upon  mushrooms  alone.” 

He  also  advances  the  interesting  theory  that  as  some  excellent  spe¬ 
cies  occasionally  produce,  when  growing  from  certain  substrata,  offens¬ 
ive  and  unwholesome  specimens,  the  material  nourishing  a  fungus  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  food -qualities,  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  fungus  to  assimilate  that  material  after  the  manner  of  higher  plants. 

In  these  days,  when  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  fungus-food  is 
springing  up  among  the  cultivated  classes  of  this  country,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  find  how  very  far  the  experiments  of  this  isolated  but  gifted 
scholar  were  carried  a  full  generation  ago,  under  not  simply  the  stimulus 
of  curiosity  or  a  cultivated  taste,  but  the  strong  pressure  of  a  people’s 
possible  necessity.  He  was  indeed  in  this,  as  in  many  things,  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  time.  His  interest  went  so  far  as  to  minutely  describe,  in 
popular  language,  about  forty  species  of  food-fungi,  to  illustrate  which, 
colored  drawings  were  made  by  his  son,  now  Rev.  C.  J.  Curtis.  This 
work,  entitled  “  Edible  Fungi,”  has  never  been  published.  But  at  this 
late  day,  a  portion  (about  one  third)  will  see  light  iA  VVm.  Wood  &  Co’s. 
“  Reference  Hand-book  of  Medicine,”  now  publishing.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  publisher,  enterprising 
enough  to  bring  out  the  whole,  will  be  found. 

Dr.  Curtis  never  spoke  or  wrote  unless  he  had  something  of  import¬ 
ance  to  say.  His  papers,  therefore,  are  apt  to  be  brief,  but  they  are  all 
valuable.  The  last  publication  of  importance  was  his  “  Catalogue,” 
already  referred  to,  in  which  he  gives,  all  too  briefiy,  the  results  of  his 
life  work  in  botany  in  the  form  of  an  almost  bare  list  of  the  plants  he 
knew,  or  knew  to  grow,  within  the  liordei’S  of  North  Carolina.  There 


are  in  this  list : 

Flowering  Plants .  1873  species 

Higher  Cryptogams  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  315  “ 

Lichens . 217  “ 

Algse . 52  “ 

Fungi  . ^892  “ 


Total .  4849  “ 
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Some  of  the  Phsenogamia  bore  his  name  as  author,  while  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  500  new  species  of  fungi  were  described  either  by  himself  or 
by  “Berk.  &  Curtis.”  Ilis  account  of  the  “  Woody  Plants”  of  his 
state  is  full  of  useful  information,  and  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  give 
useful  information  and  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  his  state ;  not  that  he 
might  get  a  reputation,  but  simply  for  their  sakes. 

The  portrait  accompanying  the  sketch  above  referred  to,  from  the 
plate  in  possession  of  Pr.  T.  P.  Wood,  shows  a  full  face  of  character 
and  refinement.  Activity  of  intellect,  keen,  intense  nervous  force,  and 
uncompromising  honesty  are  everywhere  expressed  in  it. 

We  append  a  list  of  his  papers  on  mycology,  printed  in  Sillimau’s 
Journal  and  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Bibliography 
of  a  few  other  papers  will  be  given  in  the  next  Journal  : 

1.  Contributions  to  the  Mycology  of  North  America.  [M.  A. 
Curtis.)  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  56,  p.  349  (also  note  on  p.  444), 
1848.  It  contains  thirty  species  in  all  orders,  ten  of  them  new  to  sci¬ 
ence,  the  others  not  before  reported  in  America.  Prom  N.  C.,  S.  C. 
and  R.  I.  (Olney  collector  of  the  latter). 

2.  Contributions  TO  THE  Mycology,  etc.  [Berkeley  <&  Curtis.)  Amer. 
Jour,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  58,  p.  401, 1849.  It  contains  thirty  species  of  Aga- 
racim,— three  new  species  [Berk.  &  Curt.)  Prom  Nor.  Car.  So.  Car. 
and  R.  I. 

3.  Contributions  to  the  Mycology,  etc.  [B.  &  C)  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Sci.,  Vol.  59,  p.  171,  1849.  It  contains  forty  species  of  Agaracini  and 
Polyporei., —  eleven  of  them  new  [B.  &  O. ) ;  two  of  them  new 
[Berk.) ;  chiefly  from  North  Carolina. 

4.  Contributions  to  the  Myx^ology,  etc.  [B.  cG  C.)  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Sci.,  Vol.  60,  p.  185,  1850.  It  contains  thirty  species  of  Basidio- 
mycetes, — ten  of  them  new  [B.  cG  (7.),  from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

5.  “  Descriptions  OF  New  Species  of  Pungi,  coll,  by  IJ.  S.  Explor¬ 
ing  Ex.,  under  Ch.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.”  [B.  cG  C.)  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Sci.,  \"ol.  61,  p.  95, 1851.  It  contains  eight  new  species  of  Basidico- 
mycetes  and  one  new  liypoxylon,  all  from  Sandwich  and  Peegee 
Islands  and  from  New  Zealand. 

6.  “  Exotic  Pungi  from  the  Schweinitz  Herb.”  (  principally  from 
Surinam,  Dr.  Ilering,  of  Phila.,  Coll.;  a  few  are  from  Ohio).  [Berk¬ 
eley  cG  Curtis.)  Journal  of  Phila.  Acad,  of  Sciences  (new series),  Vol. 
II,  pp.  277-294,  PI.  25,  with  small  ligures  of  fifteen  new  species,  1850- 
1854.  In  this  list  occur  descriptions  of  about  thirty  new  species 
[B.  cG  C.) ;  also  about  the  same  number  of  Sclvuieinitzian  MS.  species 
are  here  published. 

7.  “A  Commentary  ON  the  ‘Synopsis  Pungorum’  in  America 
Boreali  media  degentium,  by  L.  D.  de  Schweinitz,  1831.” 
[Berkeley  cG  Curtis.)  Journal  of  Phila.  Acad,  of  Sciences  (new  series), 
Vol.  Ilf,  pp.  205-224,  18.55-1858.  Tn  writing  this,  the  authors  say  :  “  A 
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foiirtli  of  the  material  has  gone  under  review.  We  have  had  access 
to  the  numerous  authentic  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker,”  and  “  Prof.  Torrey  has  kindly  presented  us  the  collection 
given  him  by  Schweinitz.”  The  authors  separate  and  describe  two 
species  as  new ;  and  a  few  new  species  are  published  from  Schwei¬ 
nitz’  MS.  descriptions.  All  commented  on  are  before  No.  728  of  the 
Sipwjmfi  Fungontm,  etc.,  that  is,  up  to  and  including  Thele'phora. 


NEW  LITERATURE. 


BY  W.  A.  KKLLEIIMAN. 

“  Fungi  which  cause  Decay  in  Timber.”  J3y  P.  II.  Dudley.  Journal 
of  the  New  York  Microscopical  Society,  February,  1886. 

Tlie  fungus,  Lentinus  lepideus^  Fr.,  was  found  to  be  very  destructive 
to  railway  sleepers,  bridge  timbers  and  planks  made  of  yellow,  or  Georgia 
pine  {Pinus  palustris.  Mill).  Its  whitish,  delicate  mycelium  secretes 
Iluids  possessing  acid  re-actioiis,  readily  softens  the  thin-walled  trach- 
eides,  causing  their  decomposition.  “Decomposition  of  the  wood,  the 
so-called  ‘Dry-rot,’  —  which,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  never 
takes  place  in  the  absence  of  moisture  —  as  rapidly  ensues  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  mycelium  (which  secretes  enough  moisture  for  its  own 
nourishment),  uidess  the  moisture  be  dried  by  external  agencies.  In 
railway  sleepers,  as  soon  as  the  thin-walled  tracheides  are  softened  by 
the  action  of  the  fungus,  larvae,  from  one- sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  perforate  and  consume  them,  leaving  the  thick- walled,  harder 
cells  in  the  condition  of  a  series  of  shells,  rendering  the  sleeper  useless 
in  less  time  than  would  the  action  of  the  fungus  alone.” 

“  The  Mycologic  Flora  of  the  Mtama  Valley.”  By  A.  P.  Morgan. 
Polyporei  concluded.  The  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
Natural  History,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1.  April,  1886,  pp.  1-8. 

The  following  are  described :  Traraetes,  with  six  species  ;  Daedalea, 
with  four  species  ;  Favolus,  with  one  species ;  Merulius,  with  six  species  ; 
Porothelium,  with  one  species;  and  Solenia,  with  two  species. 

“  Champignous  parasites  des  Piianerogames  exotiques,”  par 
M.  N.  Patouillard.  Revue  Mycologuique,  ler  Avril,  1886. 

“Fungi  Gallici  exsiccati,”  Centurie,  XXXVIIe.  C.  Roume- 
guere.  1.  c. 

“  SUR  C^UELQUES  HEFOMATIONS  DES  PlIANEROGAMES  CAUSEES  PAR  LES 
CiHNPiGNOUS  PARASITES;  par  M.  33.  Rostrup.  1.  c. 

“BOM31ERELL A, Nouveau  genre  de  Pyrenomycetes.”  El.Marchel.  l.c. 

Bommerella,  iiov.  gen.  {.Etym.  a  dom.  E.  Bommer  peritissima  my- 
cologa  Bruxellensi).  Fungus  conidiophorus  Oopiporam  exhibens.  Peru 
thecia  superticialia,  sparsa,  ostiolata,  contexlu  parenchymato  fuligineo, 
seltis  vestita.  Asci  octospori,  pedicellati,  aparaphysati.  Sporae  eximie 
triangulares,  depressa^. 
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24.  IlYrocREA  RiGENS,  Ff.  1.  c.  [H.  lenfci^  Schw.  Syn.  Car.,  No. 
28,  not  H.  lenta  (Tode).) 

This  species  is  said  to  differ  from  the  preceding  in  its  smaller 
and  more  regularly-shaped  stroma,  with  the  perithecia  confined  mostly 
to  the  central  portion  of  the  disk  and  by  its  habitat  on  bare  wood,  and 
not  on  bark ;  the  stroma  is  also  said  to  be  of  a  darker  color,  without  any 
olive  or  greenish  shade.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  points  of 
distinction  are  due  to  imperfect  development  and  are  not  of  specific 
value,  and  we  have  examined  many  specimens,  as  the  species  (  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  N.  A.  F.  and  Rav.  F.  Am.)  is  very  common,  both  around 
Xewfield  and  West  Chester.  Both  11.  ScJiweinitzii  and  H.  rigenfi  are 
distinguished  from  H.  lenta  (Tode)  by  their  smaller  sporidia. 

25.  IIypocrea  scuTp:LLAi:FORMis,  B.  &  Rav.  (Rav.,  Fungi  Car., 
IV.,Xo.  81.)  On  bark  of  Acerruhrum.  Carolina.  (Ravenel.) 

Stromata  scutellate,  centrally  attached,  margin  free  and,  in  the  larger 
specimens,  undulate  and  sublobate,  1—2  millim.  across,  convex,  nearly 
smooth,  only  slightly  punctate  from  the  scarcely  prominent  ostiola, 
color  dull  red ;  cells  of  the  sporidia  subglobose,  3—4  r-  in  diam.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  species  is  derived  from  the  specimen  cited,  in  which 
the  asci  had  disappeared,  but  the  globose  cells  of  the  sporidia  were 
abundant. 

In  Grevillea  XII,  p.  78,  it  is  stated  that  H.  scutellcefoi'mis,  B.  &  C.  and 
H.  liavenelii.  Berk.,  in  Rav.,  Fungi  Car.,  are  two  names  for  the  same 
species,  but  in  our  copy  of  the  collection  cited,  the  sporidia  are,  as  above 
described,  entirely  different  from  the  brown,  fusoid,  8-septate  sporidia 
of  IT.  Harenelii,  Berk. 
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26.  IIypocrea  patella,  C.  &  P.  29th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Miis.,  p.  o7. 

‘‘  Fleshy,  patellate,  discoid,  1 — 2  lines  broad,  pale  ochraceous  ;  asci 
cylindrical ;  spores  globose,  sixteen,  hyaline,  3-4/^-  in  diam.  Resembles, 
externally,  some  species  of  Helotiiim.” 

27.  IIypocrea  minima,  Sacc.  &  Ell.  Micb.  II,  p.  570. 

Stromata  scattered,  superficial,  pnlvinate,  discoid,  olivaceous,  be¬ 
coming  nearly  black  when  dry,  hardly  1  millim.  in  diam.,  minutely  punc- 
tiilate  from  the  slightly  prominent  ostiola,  texture  finely  cellular,  dark 
olivaceous  ;  asci  cylindrical,  without  paraphyses,  75  x3i — 4  subsessile, 
containing  8  didymous,  hyaline  sporidia  composed  of  two  globose-cuboi- 
dal  cells  about  3i — 4  P-  and  readily  separating.  On  bark  of  dead  Maynn- 
lia  glauca.  Newfield,  N.  J. 

28.  IIypocrea  olivacea,  C.  &  E.  Grev.  II,  p.  92. 

Stromata  scattered,  consisting,  at  first,  of  patches  of  thin  white 
tomentum  4—1  cm.  in  diam.,  becoming  carnose  and  subpul vinate  and  of 
an  olive-yellow  shade,  at  length  dark  olive,  or  nearly  black,  and  punctate 
from  the  slightly  prominent  ostiola;  asci  cylindrical,  65 — 75  x  34—4 
contracted  below  into  a  substipitate  base,  and  containing  8  two-celled, 
hyaline  sporidia,  the  cells  nearly  globose,  about  3  p  in  diam.,  and  readily 
separating.  On  decaying  pine  wood.  I^lewfield,  N .  J.  What  appears  to 
be  the  same  was  found  on  decaying  bark  of  Sassafras  lying  on  the  ground.’ 

29.  IIypocrea  Stereorum,  Schw.  Syn.  N.  Am.,  1183.  On  8te- 
reum  fasciatum.  Bethlehem,  Fa.  ( Schw.  )  On  Polypm-iis  Ourtisvi. 
South  Carolina.  (Ravenel.) 

“  Undulate-confluent,  applanate,  margin  sublobate,  surface  plicate, 
subpulvinate,  flesh-color,  becoming  brown;  when  young,  covered  with  a 
white  tomentum  and  then  more  distinctly  pulvinale;  sometimes  soli¬ 
tary,  but  generally  confluent  in  elongated  strips  in  the  folds  of  the 
matrix ;  substance  quite  soft,  but  not  gelatinous  ;  surface  granular  from 
the  prominent  perithecia,  which  are  distinctly  ostiolate  and  uoOmmersed 
in  the  whitish  subjacent  stroma ;  seminal  dust  (sporidia)  copious.  Often 
confluent  for  an  inch  in  length,  the  separate,  cusliion-like  stromata  3—4 
lin.  broad  ;  margin  partially  free.” 

AVe  have  seen  no  specimens,  and  copy  the  above  description  from 
Schw.  Cooke,  in  Grev.  XII,  p.  78,  says  the  cells  of  the  (didymous)  spo¬ 
ridia  are  subglobose  and  hyaline. 

30.  IIypocrea  Richarusoni,  Berk.  A  Mont.  On  bark  of  dead 
poplar. 

Discoid-tubercular,  scattered,  or  gregarious,  dull  purplish-red,  cen¬ 
trally  attached,  4  cm.  across,  deeply  wrinkled,  margin  sublobate  and  free, 
whitish  within.  In  Grevillea  I  A",  p.  14,  Berkeley  states  that  the  asci  are 
clavate  and  the  sporidia  elliptic,  and  that  it  was  lirst  gathered  in  one  of 
the  Arctic  expeditions  by  Sir  J.  Richardson.  All  the  specimens  we  have 
seen  are  entirely  sterile,  like  those  in  X.  A.  F.,  l‘’,21.  Tuber cidaria 
pez'izoidexi,  Schw.,  is  said  to  be  the  same.  Its  range  appears  to  be  north¬ 
ward  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  and  west  to  Colorado  and  Utah. 
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31.  llYPocREA  SOLENOSTOMA,  B.  &  Rav.  Grev.  IV,  p.  14.  On  de¬ 
caying  Pachyma  cocos,  Scliw.  C'arolina. 

“  Subglobose,  pale  rufous,  rather  irregular ;  ostiola  cylindrical,  elon¬ 
gated  ;  sporidia  globose,  4  /->■  in  diam.” 

32.  llY^POCREA  EATi-zoNATA,  Pk.  Farasitic  on  Gyathus striatus,  Hoff. 

Subiculum  dirty  white,  forming  a  broad  (I — f  cm.)  band  around  the 
outside  of  the  cups  of  the  Gyathus,  thickly  punctated  with  the  dark- 
brown,  slightly  prominent  ostiola.  Asci  cylindrical,  75 — 80  x  34—4  y, 
containing  eight  didymous  sporidia,  the  cells  separable,  subglobose, 
hyaline  and  3—34  y  in  diam.  A  very  curious  species  sent  from  Ohio, 
under  the  above  name,  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Morgan. 

33.  IIypocrea  viRTDTRUFA,  B.  &  Rav.  Grev.  IV,  p.  14.  On  dead 
alders.  South  Carolina.  Ravenel. 

“Subglobose,  conjested,  or  confluent,  greenish-rufous;  ostiola  im¬ 
pressed  ;  sporidia  oblong,  with  two  nuclei.’’ 

In  Grevillea  XI,  p.  129,  this  is  referred  to  Hypoxylon,  but  if  the 
specimen  of  H.  rufo-viridis,  B.  &  Rav.,  in  Rav.,  Car.  fasc.  V.,  Xo.  53,  is 
the  same  as  H.  viridi-rufa,  B.  &  Rav.,  in  Grev.,  1.  c.,  the  stroma  is  not 
carbonaceous  (as  it  should  be  in  Hypoxylon),  but  carnose.  The  speci¬ 
men  referred  to  is,  in  our  copy,  without  fruit,- apparently  immature. 

1 1 .  Sporidia  colored. 

34.  Hy^pocrea  gelattnosa  (Tode).  On  rotton  wood  both  of  decid¬ 
uous  and  coniferous  trees. 

Stromata  gregarious,  superficial,  pulvinate,  or  subhemispheric,  car- 
nose,  soft,  punctate  from  the  slightly  prominent  ostiola,  H— 3  millim.  in 
diam.  at  first  with  a  thin,  light-colored  tomentum  at  the  base,  pale, 
becoming  yellowish  or  at  length  greenish,  whitish  within,  subrugose, 
and  partially  collapsing  when  dry  ;  asci  cylindrical,  contracted  into  a 
short  pedicel  at  the  base,  80— 90  x  34—44  //,  8-spored  ;  sporidia  composed  of 
two  unequal  cells,  the  upper  nearly  splierical  (4  y  in  diam.),  the  lower 
ellipsoid,  or  ovoid,  3  !>■,  yellowish.  Probably  common  throughout.  Var. 
riridis  (Tode)  is  reported  by  Prof.  Peck  on  maple  chips,  New  York  state. 

35.  Hypgckea  gulorospora,  B.  &  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  14.  On  decay¬ 
ing  bark.  Xewfleld.  X.  J..  also  reported  from  Xew  York. 

Stromata  small,  greenish,  nearly  round,  sessile,  convex  (1—14  y). 
roughened  by  the  rather  prominent  ostiola.  Asci  narrow  cylindrical, 
about  75  X  4  /^  with  eight  two-celled  sporidia,  each  cell  subcubical 
or  nearly  globose,  of  an  olivaceous  colcir  and  3—34  y  in  diam. 

30.  llY'PociiEA  ciiROMOSPEP.MA,  0.  &  P.  29th  Rep.  X.  Y.  State 
Mus.,  p.  57.  On  decaying  wood.  Buffalo  and  Greenbush,  X.  Y. 

“Fleshy,  soft,  convex,  orbicular,  1—2  lines  broad,  flattened  and 
patellate  when  dry,  whitish  or  watery  tan-color  ;  ostiola  slightly  prom¬ 
inent ;  asci  cylindrical;  spores  <iuadrate-globose,  brownisli  when  ma¬ 
ture,  4—5  y." 
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37.  IlYPOCREA  CUBISPORA,  E|l.  &  IIol.  Joiir.  MycoL,  I,  p.  4.  On 
a  decaying  log.  Iowa. 

Stroma  tnberculiform-obconic,  subplicate  below,  about  1  cm.  broad 
by  f  cm.  high,  lemon  yellow  within  and  without,  surface  minutely  punc¬ 
tate  with  the  black  ostiola ;  perithecia  peripheric,  globose,  about  250  'J-  in 
diam.,  contents  black;  asci  cylindrical,  containing  eight  cubical  or  ob¬ 
long-truncate,  dark  olive  or  brownish-black,  2-nucleate,  4—7  x  3—4  P- 
sporidia,  some  of  which  are  obscurely  uniseptate. 

B.  Stroma  effused. 

I.  Sporidia  hyaline. 

38.  IlYPOCREA  CITRINA  (PerS.) 

Thin,  effused,  carnose,  lemon  color,  punctate  from  the  dark,  ratlier 
prominent  ostiola,  forming  a  thin  crust  overspreading  decaying  wood 
and  bark,  or,  sometimes,  decaying  leaves  and  mosses  for  several  inches 
in  extent ;  asci  cylindrical,  90—110  x  5—6  M,  cells  of  the  didymous  spo¬ 
ridia  unequal,  subglobose,  4—6  p  in  diam.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
species.  Var.  fungicola,  Karst.  Myc.  Fenn.,  11,  p.  204,  is  reported,  by 
Prof.  A.  P.  Morgan,  from  Ohio. 

39.  Hypocrea  armeniaca,  B.  &>  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  15. 

“  Forming  a  thin,  apricot-colored  stratum  which,  when  barren,  looks 
like  Corticium  ochroleucum,  at  length  fertile  ;  perithecia  superficial,  scat¬ 
tered,  of  a  deeper  tint.”  Specimens  found  at  Newfield,  on  pine  wood 
and  bark,  agree  with  the  description  quoted,  except  that  the  perithecia 
can  hardly  be  called  superficial,  and  the  subglobose  cells  of  the  didymous 
hyaline  spores  are  rather  less  than  ^ in  diam.,  whereas,  according  to 
Cooke,  in  Grev.  XII,  p.  78,  they  are  4  P  in  diam. 

40.  IlYPOCREA  OCHROLEUCA,  (b.  &  Rav.  Grev.  1.  c.,  from  the 
brief  description,  can  not  well  b^  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species.  The  cells  of  the  sporidia  afe  said  by  Cooke,  in  Grev.,  1,  c.,  to  be 
6  p  in  diam. 

41.  IlYPOCREA  LACTEA,  Fr.  $umma,  V.  S.,  383. 

“  Carnose,  broadly  effused,  b^re,  milk  white,  ostiola  punctiforrn  ; 
asci  cylindrical,  56  x  3  p,  subequal  cells  of  the  didymous,  hyaline  sporidia, 
globose,  3  P  in  diam.”  Sacc.  Syli.  II,  p.  529,  tlie  species  is  credited  to 
North  America.  We  have  seen  n<)  specimens.  The  habitat  is  given  as 
on  rotton  wood,  on  Polyporns  medkdla-panis  and  on  the  ground. 

42.  IlYPOCREA  SULFUREA,  Schw.  Syii.,  N.  xVm.,  1221 . 

“Rather  thin,  subcarnose,  at  length  horn-like  in  texture  (when 
dried),  the  thin,  partially  free  margin  variously  lobed,  sulphur-color, 
white  within;  perithecia  crowded,  globose-depressed,  immersed,  dirty- 
yellow;  ostiola  concolorous,  papillate,  situated  in  little  pit-like  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  otherwise  smooth  surface.  On  bark.  Rare.  8ei)arable 
wdien  fresh,  subrotund,  U  inches  across.”  In  Grev.,  1.  c.,  the  globose 
cells  of  the  hyaline  sporidia  are  said  to  lie  5  p  in  diam. 
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43.  IlYPOCiiEA  PALLIDA,  E.  ^  E.  11.  s.  Parasitic  on  decaying 
Polyporns  caesius.  Newfield,  X.  J. 

Perithecia  pale  horn-color,  snbglobose  (250  /^),  immersed  in  a  rather 
scanty,  loose,  white,  tomentose  mycelium  (stroma),  which  overspreads 
the  surface  of  the  pores  and  covers  the  sides  of  the  perithecia  them¬ 
selves,  leaving  their  apices  and  papilliform  ostiola  bare  ;  asci  cylin¬ 
drical,  65 — 75  X  4—44  containing  eight  oblong-elliptical,  2-celled  hya¬ 
line  sporidia,  the  cells  subcubical  or  nearly  globose,  8  /^-  in  diam.  and 
readily  separating.  The  upper  part  of  the  perithecia  collapses  when  dry, 
and,  in  old  or  weather-beaten  specimens,  the  tomentose  stroma  disap¬ 
pears,  leaving  the  perithecia  sessile  on  the  mouths  of  the  pores.  We 
have  seen  no  specimens  of  H.  pnlyporoidea,  B.  &  C.,  but  our  species  will 
be  distinct  from  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  crust-like  stroma  and  in  its 
smaller  sporidia.  It  was  lirst  found  in  October,  1880,  and  again  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1886. 

44.  IIypocrea  corticticola,  E.  E.  Journ.  Mycol.,  I,  p.  140. 
On  bark  of  dead  limbs  of  Magnolia  glaum.  Xewfield,  N.  J.,  August,  1885. 

Stroma  thin,  milk-white  with  the  margin  slightly  cottony,  forming 
a  continuous  layer,  extending  along  the  limb  for  six  inches  or  more, 
finally  becoming  dirty-white,  and  cracking  into  small  areas,  as  in  Corti- 
chim  polggonimn  \  perithecia  globose,  pale,  75—100  p-  in  diam.,  buried 
in  the  stroma  and  visible  under  the  lens  as  horn-colored  specks;  asci 
clavate-cylindrical,  20—22  x  3i  p,  sessile,  without  paraphyses  sporidia 
biseriate,  eight  in  an  ascus,  each  consisting  of  two  globose,  hyaline  cells, 
easily  separating  and  1 — U  /'  (mostly  1  p-  or  a  little  over).  This  is  closely 
allied  to  H.  hyp)omyceUa,  Sacc.,  Mich.  I,  p.  302,  Syll.  II,  p.  529,  but  differs 
in  its  asci  and  sporidia  being  only  about  half  as  large  as  in-  that  species. 

45.  riYPocREA  POLYPOROIDEA,  B.  &  Grev.  IV,  p.  15.  Oil 
beech.  Alabama,  Peters,  6110. 

“  Peritheciis  tomentosis,  liberis,  in  crustara  pallidam  insidentibus. 
Fawn-colored;  perithecia  free,  tomentose  with  a  naked  ostiolum,  seated 
on  a  pale  crust,  liere  and  there  elevated,  which  is  thin  towards  the  mar¬ 
gin.  A  very  curious  species.”  Cooke,  in  Grev..  1.  c.,  gives  the  hyaline, 
snbglobose  cells  of  the  sporidia  as  5  p  in  diam. 

C.  Stroma  diacoid.  Sporidia  continuous.,  hyaline. 

46.  IIypocrea  consimtlis.  Ell.  Grev.'XII,  p.  79.  X.  A.  F.,  158. 

Stroma  orbicular  or  elliptical,  convex,  2 — 4  millim.  across,  brick-red, 
wrinkled,  carnose  ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  60—70  x  4  !»■ ;  sporidia  1-ser- 
iate,  hyaline,  10— 12  x  34 — 4  P.  On  dead  Azalea  viscosa.  Newlield,  X.  J. 

I).  Stwma  pulvinate  or  effused.  Sporidia  fusoid,  hyaline.,  1-septate. 

47.  IIypocrea  apiculata,  ( '. &  P.  29th  Bep. X.  Y.  State  Mus.,  p.  57. 

‘‘Fleshy,  soft,  growing  in  irregular  patches,  smooth,  ochraceous, 

inclining  to  orange,  the  extreme  margin  barren  ;  asci  cylindrical  ;  spores 
fusiform  with  an  apiculus  at  each  end,  l-septate,  colorless,  27—37  x  74—10 
!>■.  On  the  ground  and  on  rocks.  Catskill  mountains,  Xew  York.” 
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48.  IIytocrea  papyracea.  Ell.  &  Hoi.  n.  s.  Under  side  of  an 
old  log.  Decorab,  Iowa  (Ilolway). 

Stroma  membranaceous,  thin,  separable,  2—3  cm.  across,  white  with 
a  yellow,  substerile  margin  ;  perithecia  superficial,  fawn-colored,  small 
(150  /^- ),  thickly  scattered  on  the  stroma;  asci  slender,  about  75  x  3  /^-, 
(spore-bearing  part  about  60  /j),  without  paraphyses;  sporidia  fusoid, 
hyaline,  1-septate,  8—10  x  2i— 3  /^-,  readily  separating  at  the  septum.  The 
yellow  margin  may  be  only  accidental.  This  differs  from  IL  corticioides, 
11.  &  Br.,  in  its  larger  sporidia  and  different  color. 

49.  Hypocrea  digitata.  Ell.  &  Holway.  Journ.  Mycol.  I,  p.  42. 
On  a  dead  limb.  White  mountains,  (N.  H.  Miss  Minns. 

Stroma  carnose,  yellowish,  digitate,  radiating  from  a  central  point 
and  dividing  into  numerous  (2millim.  in  diam.)  semicylindrical,  finger- 
like  lobes,  closely  oppressed  to  and  surrounding  the  matrix  and  extending 
longitudinally  for  about  5  cm.  The  rounded  ends  and  the  sides  of  the 
lobes  are  sterile,  the  perithecia  being  found  only  on  the  upper  or  outer 
surface  ;  perithecia  immersed,  their  position  being  indicated  only  by  the 
prominent  but  minute  black  ostiola  ;  asci  cylindrical,  80 — 90  long ; 
sporidia  1 -seriate,  ends  mostly  overlapping,  hyaline,  1-septate,  oblong  or 
narrow-elliptical,  often  subinequilateral,  20—20  x  6—8  /^.  The  stroma  is 
like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  clasping  the  limb.  The  sporidia  are  those  of  a 
Hypomyces,  to  which,  perhaps,  this  should  be  referred,  though  it  is  not 
parasitic  on  any  other  fungus,  unless  the  finger-like  lobes  are  an  abortive 
growth  of  some  hymenomycete,  which  is  not  impossible. 

50.  Hypocrea  citrinella,  Ell.  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  VI,  p.  108. 

Stromata  scattered  or  subconfiuent,  minute  (1—2  millim.),  thin-pul 
vinate,  bright  lemon-color,  atro-punctate  from  the  minute  ostiola ;  asci 
slender,  100—120  x  5—6  y  ;  sporidia  fusoid,  hyaline,  1-septate,  1-seriate, 
12-14  X  3— 3i  y.  On  dead  twigs  and  limbs  of  Vaccinium  corymbosum  not 
yet  fallen  and  not  much  decayed.  In  the  original  description,  the  true 
character  of  the  sporidia  was  overlooked,  the  specimens  first  found  being 
rather  old  and  the  cells  of  the  si)oridia  separated. 

E.  Stroma  pulvinate.  Sporidia  fusoid,  3-septate,  bi'own  or  yellowish. 

51.  Hypocrea  Ravenelii,  B.  Grev.  IV,  p.  14.  Rav.  Car.  V,  No.  51. 

Bulvinata,  rugosa,  rubra  ;  ascis  clavatis ;  sporidiis  biseriatis,  fusi- 
formibus,  demum  triseptatis,  .0015— .0016  inch  long.  On  Ostipa  Virgin- 
ica,  Acer  ruhrum.  Car.  Inf.,  1575.”  This  description,  copied  from  Gre- 
villea,  applies  well  to  the  specimen  in  Rav.  Car.,  except  the  color  which, 
in  RavenePs  specimen,  is  cinereous  or  argillaceous.  The  young  speci¬ 
mens,  however,  are  a  dull  brick  red,  but  never  bright  red.  There  is  some 
contusion  as  regards  this  species  and  H.  scutellceformis,  B.  &  Rav.  As 
already  noted,  the  two  are  said  by  Cooke  to  be  the  same  (Grev.  XII.,  78), 
but  the  specimens  of  the  two  species  in  Rav.  Car.  are  quite  distinct. 
H.  Ravenelii,  Berk.,  as  represented  in  Rav.  Car.  A’',  51,  is  as  follows  : 
Stroma  erumpent,  tubercidiform-convex.  clay  color,  becoming  darker. 
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roughened  by  tlie  blackish,  rather  large  and  prominent  ostiola,  1 — 2 
inillim.  in  diam  ;  asci  90—110  x  12  !J-  ;  sporidia  fusiform,  slightly  curved, 
3-septate,  brown ,  38—45  x  3— 4i  P-.  Bioirype  lateritia,  Ell. ,  Bull.  Torr.  Bot. 
('lub.,  IX,  p.  19,  and  Hypoxylon  myricmgioides^  B.  &  C.(?)  N.  A.  E.,  474, 
are  tlie  same  as  this.  The  same  thing  is  also  to  be  found  in  Roume- 
guere’s  Eungi  Gallici,  No.  1174,  on  bark  of  Corylus,  collected  at  Lyons, 
Erance.  The  young  stroma,  as  already  noted,  is  of  a  pale  brick  color, 
and  is  sometimes  nearly  plane  above  and  at  length  more  or  less  rugose 
and  pitted  from  the  collapsing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  perithecia. 
Whether  the  Hypoxylon  myriangioides,  B.  &  0.,  is  really  the  same  as  this, 
we  are  still  unable  to  say,  but  the  description  of  that  species  in  Grevillea 
renders  such  a  supposition  not  improbable. 

52.  Hypocrea  citlortna,  Cke.  Grev.  VII,  p.49.  Tiav.  E.  Am.,  342. 

Elattened,  discoid,  elliptical  or  elongated,  I — 2  millim.  in  diam.,  clay 
colored  ( bright  yellow  within) ;  perithecia  immersed,  brown,  ostiola 
blackish,  punctiform  ;  asci  clavate,  spore-bearing  part  about  75  x  15  y, 
suriounded  with  abundant  tiliform  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  biseriate,  nar¬ 
row-elliptical,  endochrome  three  times  divided,  yellowish  (  becoming 
brown  ?),  20—25  x  8—9  !>■.  On  bark  of  hickory.  Darien,  Ga.  The 
stroma  is  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  bark.  Hatter  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  species,  but  of  about  the  same  color. 

F.  Stroma  pulrinate  or  effus^ed.  Sporidia  filiform. 

II YPOCRELL  A .  Sacc.  Syl  1.  II,  p.  579, 
a.  Perithecia  subconlluent. 

53.  Hypocrea  PHYLEOGENA,  Mont.  Syll.,  711. 

Stroma  pulvinate,  hemispheric,  base  constricted  and  orange-col¬ 
ored  ;  perithecia  peripheric,  erect,  ovate  and,  with  the  punctiform 
ostiola,  bright  purple,  sunk  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stroma,  which  is  of 
the  same  color ;  asci  linear  with  the  apex  cap-shaped  or  obtusely  conic ; 
sporidia  linear,  curved,  finally  breaking  up  into  segments  10—18  x  2  y. 
Oil  living  leaves  of  Cantarea  Cayenne.''''  We  have  included  this  species, 
which  will  not  irapiobably  yet  be  found  in  Southern  Florida  or  Mexico. 

54.  IlYPOGREA  Hypoxylon,  Pk.  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  p. 
108.  On  stems  of  living  grasses.  Maine  and  Florida  (Scribner),  New 
York  (Peck.),  New  Jersey  (Ellis),  Massachusetts  (Farlow). 

‘‘  Convex  nr  pulvinate.  subconfluent,  blackish  externally,  white 
within;  seated  on  a  whitish  or  gray  subiculum  ;  ostiola  prominent ;  asci 
very  long  and  linear;  spores  elongated,  filiform,  multinucleate,  color¬ 
less.”  According  to  Farlow,  in  Bull.  Bussey  Inst.,  this  is  not  distinct 
from  Botliidea  rorax,  f>.  &C.,of  which  B  atramentaria ,  B.  &C.  (N.  A. 
E.,  ()vS3),  is  only  a  variety,  aiid  we  now  suspect  that  Hphelis  borealis,  E.  &  E., 
.lourn.  Mycol.  I,  p.  80,  is  only  the  stylosporous  stage  of  the  same  thing. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Peck  or  Berkeley  has  priority  of 
publication,  also  as  to  the  ti  ne  place  of  species  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
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ment.  In  the  Newfield  specimens,  which  were  on  Panicum  [capillare  ?), 
the  fungus  forms  an  even  layer  entirely  siirronnding  the  culm,  just  below 
the  internodes,  with  just  the  same  habit  as  JEpicliloe  typhina  and  without 
any  tubercular  projections,  as  in  the  specimens  from  all  the  otlier  local¬ 
ities  mentioned. 

o5.  llYPOCREA  ATRAMENTOSA,  B.  &  C.  Joum.  Liiin.  Soc.  X,  p.  377.  . 

Forming  a  thin  black  stratum  on  the  under  side  of  tlie  leaves 
of  grasses  in  Cuba  and  of  Andropogon  in  Alabama.  I^erithecia  globose 
and,  with  the  ostiola,  immersed;  sporidia  liliforrn.”  Does  this  dilfer 
from  Dotliidea  atramentaria.,  B.  &  C.V 

b.  Perithecia  separate. 

5G.  Hypocrea  tuberiformis,  B.  &  Hav.  Grev.  IV,  p.  13.  Bav., 
F.  Am.,  733.  “  Magna,  tuberiformis,  mycelio  radiato,  albo  aflixa.’"  On 
stems  of  Arundanaria.  Car.  Inf.,  Bavenel,  Xo.  1220. 

“  Forming  eitlier  a  large  mass  f  of  an  inch  across  or  two  or  three  dis¬ 
tinct,  subglobose  individuals,  fixed  to  the  stem  by  a  radiating,  white, 
rugose  mycelium  ;  at  first  yellowish,  then  black.” 

Apparently,  the  original  specimens  were  imperfect  and,  as  those  in 
Rav.  F.  Am.  are  either  young  or  sterile,  we  can  only  say  that  the  peri¬ 
thecia  are  subcylindrical  and  stand  on  the  stroma  like  the  young  horns 
of  Podisoma  macropus.  about  1  mi  Him.  high. 

The  following  species  are  imperfect  or  obscure  : 

57.  Hypocrea  parasitans,  B.  &  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  15. 

''Minuta,  subelliptica,  pruinosa,  pallida ;  spoils  majoribus,  subglo- 
bosis.  On  Hydnum  erinaceum,  Car.  Inf.,  No.  6190.  Minute,  pallid,  sub- 
elliptic,  sometimes  winding  around  the  teeth ;  spores  globose,  rather 
large.” 

58.  Hypocrea  suBYiRiBis,  B.  &  C.  Grev.  1.  c. 

Eft'usa  pallide  viridis  tomentosa  in  mycelio  niveo  insidens.  On 
dead  grass  leaves.  Car.  Inf.,  4955.  Effused;  perithecia  pale  dull  green, 
toinentose,  crowded,  seated  on  a  white  mycelium.  A  curious  species.’’ 

59.  Hypocrea  stertltor,  Schw.  8yn.,  N.  Am.,  1188. 

Substance  at  first  rather  soft,  broadly  effused,  applanate,  surface 
longitudinally  striate,  fiesh-color,  becoming  light  yellow.  When  dry,  the 
margin  is  very  delicate,  cottony,  with  interwoven  fibres,  with  which  the 
whole  appears  smoothly  (lightly  ?)  covered ;  texture  carnose-horny ; 
perithecia  few,  scattered  ;  about  an  inch  in  circumference  and  two  lines 
thick.” 

60.  Hypocrea  sublobata,  Schw.  Syn.,  N.  Am.,  1225. 

“  Scutellate,  small,  slightly  attached,  margin  obtuse,  lobate-repand, 
black,  then  subolivaceous ;  surface  fiat,  rugiilose;  perithecia  subper- 
ipheric,  in  a  single  layer,  becoming  yellow,  immersed  in  the  light  yellow 
stroma  ;  ostiola  impressed  ;  not  exceeding  2—3  lines  in  diam.  On  bark 
of  Phtfnnnfi.  Bethlehem,  Ha." 
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61.  llYPOCREA  MOLLiuscuLA,  Scliw.  Fr.  Eleiicli.  II,  p.  66. 

“Minute  (1  line  across),  round,  plano-convex;  perithecia  small, 
entirely  hidden,  connate,  surface  of  the  stroma  roughened  by  tlie  ostiola, 
pruinose,  sooty-black.  On  rotten  wood.  I^ennsylvania.” 

Gen.  V,  IIYP03IYCES,  Fries. 

Mostly  parasitic  on  other  fungi.  Subiculum  (stroma)  cottony-velu- 
tinous. 

*  Sporidia  contimious. 

62.  IIy^po3iyces  Van  Bruntianus,  Ger.  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club, 
IV,  p.  64. 

Perithecia  globose,  densely  crowded,  pallid,  hygrophanous,  im¬ 
mersed,  with  a  short,  thick,  exserted,  obtuse  mouth ;  subiculum  white ; 
sporidia  oblong,  hyaline,  shortly  apiculate  at  the  broad  end,  obtusish 
at  the  other,  14—16  x  3i— 4i  p- ;  asci  cylindrical.  On  the  pileus,  stipe 
and  gills  of  an  unknown  Agaric.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Gerard),  Iowa, 
(Ilolway). 

63.  IIYP03IYCES  viRiDis  (A.  &  S.).  Consp.,  p.  8.  Sacc.,  Syll.  II,  p. 
472.  On  Agaricus  alutaceus,  Carolina  (llavenel),  Pennsylvania  (Mich- 
ener),  New  England  (Sprague). 

Stroma  broadly  effused,  with  a  dirty,  yellowish-green  tomentum 
and  sterile  margin;  perithecia  closely  packed,  ovoid  or  sphseroid,  pale, 
with  their  conical  apices  projecting  and  becoming  dark  brown  or  black. 
Asci  cylindrical,  170—180  x  7—8  /^-,  containing  eight  elongated,  straight 
or  curved,  mucronate  sporidia,  28—30  x  5  /^,  yellowish-hyaline,  continu¬ 
ous  or  with  the  endochrome  sometimes  2-parted. 

04.  IIYP03IYCES  POLYPORiNUS,  Pk.  20th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  p.  84.  On  Polyporus  versicolor.,  N.  Y.  (Peck). 

Perithecia  minute,  ovate  or  subconical,  seated  on  a  pallid  subiculum, 
smooth,  yellowish  or  pale  amber;  asci  narrow,  linear;  sporidia  fusi¬ 
form,  acuminate  at  each  end,  nucleate,  15—18  /^-  long.  The  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Hypocrea  'pallida,  E.  &  E. 

65.  IIYP03IYCES  APiosPORiJS,  Cke.  Grev.  Xll,  p.  80.  On  Clavaria 
pistillaris  {?)  N.  Y.  (Gerard). 

Effused,  pale,  thin ;  perithecia  semi-immersed,  slightly  papillate 
(honey  color  when  dry),  ostiola  indistinct ;  asci  cylindrical,  eight-spored  ; 
sporidia  lanceolate,  apiculate  above,  rounded  below,  minutely  rough¬ 
ened,  continuous,  yellowish  (except  the  apiculus),  18  x  64  ,'f-. 

66.  IIYP03IYCES  BANNINGII,  Pk. 

“  Subiculum  white,  then  sordid ;  perithecia  crowded,  ovate  with  a 
papilliform  ostiolum,  pale  amber  or  honey  color ;  asci  slender,  cylin¬ 
drical  ;  spores  uniseriate,  oblong-fusiform,  white  in  the  mass,  30—37  x  4—5 

Decaying  fungi,  apparently  some  Lact.arius.  Baltimore,  Md.  Miss 
Banning.  The  spores,  in  our  specimens,  are  simple,  but  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  become  uniseptate  when  old.”  Copied  from  Bot.  Gaz.,  H",  p.  139. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  FLORIDA  FUNGI.-No.  5. 


RY  W.  W.  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Ill  previous  papers,  I  mentioned  some  of  the  most  prominent  species 
of  fungi, —  or  such  as  would  naturally  claim  the  attention  of  a  tyro  • 
in  this  study.  In  this,  I  will  consider  a  few  forms  that  are  not  found 
without  considerable  trouble,  much  hard  work,  and  frequently  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bruises  and  scratches,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  incurred 
from  arousing  a  snake  from  its  lair.  I  have  often  gone  over  a  piece  of 
woods  and  secured,  as  I  supposed,  everything  of  value,  but  repeated 
trials  on  the  same  ground  have  convinced  me  of  my  error  and  surprised 
me  by  the  results  obtained.  In  Florida  there  are  some  species  found 
only  in  certain  favorable  localities  and  in  certain  woods.  Polyporm^ 
Salleanus,  B.,  a  most  beautiful  species,  and  not  common,  occurs  on  dead 
hickory  limbs  lying  on  the  ground  and  more  sparingly  on  Magnolia 
glaxica.  Leuzites  cormgata,  is  found  on  old  limbs  in  moist  places.  Hy- 
(Inimi  Iceticola,  B.  &  C.,  is  very  rare  here,  but  line,  and  can  only  be  found 
by  searching  on  low  grounds  very  closely,  and  then  weeks  may  pass 
without  tinding  it.  Hydniira  fra.gilli^simum,  B.  C.,  is  equally  rare  and 
only  a  few  specimens  have  rewarded  my  efforts.  Both  of  these  species 
affect  the  under  side  of  rotten  limbs  in  dark  forest  shades.  KneifUa 
SeHgera,  Fr.,  in  the  same  situations,  is  also  not  common. 


PHOSPHORESCENT  FUNGI. 


Some  time  last  fall  (1885),  Prof.  Thos.  G.  Gentry,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Panus  fftypticus,  Fr.,  is  phosphor¬ 
escent.  Prof.  G.  had  collected  some  specimens  of  this  species  and  laid 
them  with  other  fungi  on  a  shelf  to  dry.  On  examining  the  specimens 
the  same  evening,  it  was  found  that  the  gills  of  the  Panus  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  phosphorescent,  a  fact  which  I  have  been  able  to  verify  by  my 
own  observation  of  specimens,  soon  after  collected  at  Xewfield.  By  care¬ 
ful  examination,  tlie  luminosity  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  gills  and 
not  from  the  stipe,  nor  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  nor,  finally,  as 
was  at  first  suspected,  from  any  fragment  of  rotton  wood  attached  to  the 
specimen.  This  phosphorescence  was  not  observed  in  all  specimens 
brought  in  for  examination,  and  seemed  to  depend  on  some  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air,  having  been  noticed  only  in  specimens  gathered  in  damp 
weather  or  just  before  a  storm. 

In  his  “  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,’’  p.  il65,  Berkeley 
observes  that  “  this  luminosity  has  been  noted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  where  the  species  has  been  fully  developed  it  has  been  gener- 
:illy  some  species  of  Agarlntfi  that  has  yielded  the  phenomena.  Ag(trlcnfi 
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olearius,  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  best  known,  but  otlier 
species  liave  been  observed,  as  Ag.  (rardnen,  Berk.,  in  Brazil ;  Ag.  lam’ 
pafi  and  some  others  in  Australia ;  in  Amboyna,  by  Kiimpf,  &c.  Mr. 
Babbin^ton  has  observed  imperfect  mycelia  extremely  luminous  near 
(Mmbridge;  and  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of  the  phenomena  as  common  in 
Sikkim,  though  he  was  never  able  to  detect  the  species  to  which  it  was 
due.  Beautiful,  however,  as  the  effect  may  be  in  these  instances,  it  is 
far  excelled  by  the  phosphorescent  appearance  presented  by  Tthizomor- 
p/ue  in  mines,  the  splendor  of  which  is  described  by  Ffumboldt  in  the 
most  glowing  colors." 

From  the  remarks  above  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
pliosphorescent  fungi  specifically  known  is  not  large.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Panus  fitypticus  is  the  only  North  American  species  possessing  this 
peculiarity,  though,  so  far  as  I  know',  it  is  the  only  one  thus  tar  noted. 

.1.  B.  E. 


NEW  LITEKATURE. 


BY  W.  A.  KKLIiERMAN. 


“  A  Fungous  Disease  of  Eucharis.”  W,  B.  Grove,  B.  A.  Hie  Gar¬ 
deners  Chronicle,  March  27th,  1886.  This  article,  illustrated  by  five 
wood  cuts,  deals  with  the  ravages  and  the  characters  of  Saccharo- 
myces  glutinis,  Cohn,  in  a  very  clear,  interesting  and  instructive 
manner- 

*‘Nuovo  Specie  di  Polyporus  scoperta  e  descritta."  da  F. 
Panizzi.  Nuovo  Giornale  Botanico  Italia  no,  Aprile,  1886.” 

“•SiTLEO  SYTEUPPO  PI  DUE  NUOVI  HYPOCREACEI  E  SULLE  SPORE- 
p.ULRiLLi  DEGLE  AscoMiOETi.”  Bichei'clie  del  Dott.  O.  Matti- 
rola.  1.  c. 

liEliENIIORST’S  KrYPTOGAMEN-FlORA— PlUZE  YON  Dr.  G,  VPiNTER. 
22  JUEFERUNG-  SPH^EUIACEAE.” 


ERRATA. 

Page  28,  Vol.  II,  eighth  line  from  top,  for  carrose”  read  cerose.” 

Page  ')],  Vb)l.  If,  fifth  line  from  .bottom,  for  “nearly”  read  “merely." 

The  article  on  “  Uncinitla  polyciueta,”  in  No.  5,  was  intended 
by  the  author  to  be  inserted  in  place  of  a  similar  one  in  No.  4,  but,  by 
oversight,  both  w'ere  printed. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HYPO- 
CREACEAE,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  SPECIES. 


BY  .T.  B.  ELiLIS  AND  B.  M.  EVERHART. 

(Continued  from  page  (JJi.) 

G7.  Hypomyces  transformans,  Pk.  29th  Rep.  New  York  State 
Mus.,  p.  57.  On  Cantfiarellus  ciharius  which  it  transforms  into  an  irreg¬ 
ular  mass.  New"  York  (l^eck),  Massachusetts  (S.  J.  Ilarkness),  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (Everhart). 

Snbicnlum  effused,  variable  in  color,  pallid,  golden-yellow,  ochraceous 
or  brick-red  ;  perithecia  ovate  or  snbglobose,  papillate,  sunk  in  thesiibic- 
ulum  ;  ostiola  prominent,  obtuse,  amber  or  orange  ;  asci  cylindrical ; 
sporidia  fusiform,  apiculate  at  each  end,  somewhat  rough,  continuous 
or  rarely  with  the  endochrome  obscurely  divided,  colorless,  33— 38  .o-  long. 

G8.  Hypomyces  Geoglossi,  E.  &  E.  On  Oeoglossum  {glahnim)  V 
New"lield,  N.  J.,  September,  187G.  Occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
hymenium  of  the  host,  the  proper  fruit  of  which  is  mostly  suppressed. 

l^erithecia  immersed,  subglobose  (75—80  /^-),  subangular  from  mutual 
pressure  ;  ostiola  papilliform,  black ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  subsessile, 
yellowish,  75—80  x  G— 7  p,  containing  eight  crowded,  subbiseriate, 
ciavate-oblong,  continuous,  hyaline,  G— 8  x  2i— 3  P,  sporidia.  The  sub- 
iculum  appears  to  be  obsolete,  the  perithecia  being  immersed  in  the 
hymenium  of  the  host.  As  no  notes  were  taken  on  the  fresh  specimens, 
the  color  of  the  perithecia  can  not  be  certainly  stated,  but  in  the  dry 
specimens,  they  are  nearly  or  quite  black. 

G9.  Hypomyces  xylophil-us,  l^k.  Bull.  Tor.  Bot.  Club,  XI,  p.  28. 

Subiculum  effused,  w"hitish  ;  perithecia  numerous,  crowded,  small 
yellowish,  w  ith  a  blunt  ostiolum  ;  asci  cylindrical,  90—112  x  0— 7F  p\ 
sporidia  continuous,  uniseriate,  subfusiform,  15—17  x  5— G  p.  On  decay¬ 
ing  wood.  Ohio  (Morgan). 

70.  Hypomyces  ityaltntts,  Scluv.  Syn.  Car.,  No.  35.  On  llussulo. 
faptens.  Carolina  (Schw.) 
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Effused,  thin,  glabrous,  hyaline-fuscous,  roughened  with  the  crowded, 
dark-colored  ostiola  ;  asci  cylindrical,  8-spored  ;  sporidia  elliptic-fusoid, 
15—20  X  4i— 5  /^,  uniseriate,  continuous,  greenish-hyaline.  - 

*  *  Sporidia  unisepiate. 

71 .  llYPOMYCES  LATERITIUS,  Fr.  Oil  the  hyinenium  of  several  species 
of  Lactarius.  iN^ew  England  (Murray  &  Sprague),  Carolina,  on  Lacta- 
rius  Indigo  (Ravenel),  Potsdam,  X.  Y.  (Ellis). 

The  mycelium  forms  a  dense,  white,  felt-like  stratum,  which  finally 
becomes  more  compact  and  of  a  pale  brick  color  ;  perithecia  spherical  or 
subovate,  abundant,  sunk  in  the  stroma,  except  their  slightly  prominent, 
smooth,  brownish  ostiola  ;  asci  cylindrical,  200—250  ij-  long,  spore-bear¬ 
ing  part  112  X  6—7  ;  sporidia  uniseriate,  elongate-fusiform,  uniseptate, 

acuminate  at  each  end,  yellowish-hyaline,  18—20  x  4—41  //. 

72.  IIy-pomyces  auranttlts,  Pers.  On  Stereiim  and  on  the  under 
side  of  logs.  Carolina.  (Ravenel.) 

Perithecia  gregarious,  subsphseroid,  their  apices  projecting  from 
the  effused,  orange-colored  subiculum ;  asci  cylindrical,  8-spored, 
110—140  X  6  P-\  sporidia  uniseriate,  uniseptate,  fusoid,  with  the  ends 
subapiculate,  slightly  curved,  nearly  smooth,  15—24  x  .5—6  p-,  hyaline. 
The  white  mold,  ilipZoc/admm  minus.  Bon.,  is  said  to  be  itsconidial  stage. 

73.  I1y"pomy"Ces  lactifluokum,  Schw.  Syn.  Car.,  Xo.  34.  On 
Lactarius,  especially  L.  piper atus.  Carolina  (Ravenel),  Pennsylvania 
(Everhart),  Xew  Jersey  (Ellis). 

In  the  affected  specimens  of  Lactarius,  the  gills  are  entirely  obliter¬ 
ated,  so  that  the  hymenium  of  the  Agaric  presents  an  even,  orange-col 
ored  suface  in  which  the  subgJobose  perithecia  are  thickly  bedded  with 
only  their  slightly  prominent  reddish  ostiola  visible;  asci  long  and 
slender;  sporidia  uniseriate,  fusiform,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  rough, 
hyaline,  1-septate,  cuspidate,  pointed  at  the  ends,  30—38  x  6 — 8  p-.  The 
general  appearance  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  it  differs  in  its  larger,  rough,  warted  sporidia  and  the  absence  of  the 
felt-like  mycelium.  In  decay,  the  color  changes  to  a  purplish  red. 

74.  llYPOMYCES  ROSELLUS  (A.  &  S.)  Coiisp.,  p.  88,  tab.  7,  fig.  3.  On 
various  decaying  fungi  and  on  the  ground  or  on  leaves  and  rubbish  near 
where  fungi  have  decayed.  Pennsylvania  (Michener  &  Everhart), 
Plainfield,  X.  J.  (Meschutt). 

Mycelium  lax,  effuse,  consisting  of  loosely-woven  threads,  at  first 
white  and  bearing  conidia  { Tricot fiecium  agaricinum.  Bon.),  then  deep 
rose-color  or  nearly  blood-red  ;  perithecia  deep  rose-red,  subspherical  or 
ovoid,  of  variable  size,  buried  in  tlie  stroma,  excei>t  the  projecting, 
rather  obtuse  papilliform  ostiolum  ;  asci  linear,  150  x  6—7  p,  with  eight 
uniseriate,  narrowly  lanceolate,  apiculate,  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
hyaline,  22—37  x  5—7  p  sporidia,  nucleate  or  spmiously  1— 3-septate  and 
often  subinecpulateral. 
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Dr.  C.  J>.  Plowright,  in  liis  valuable  monograph  of  this  genus  in 
(Irevillea,  Vol.  XI,  says  :  “  Tliere  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one 
with  larger,  pointed  perithecia,  as  ligined  by  Greville  and  by  Albertini 
iv:  Schweinitz  ;  the  other,  with  smaller  and  more  obtuse  perithecia.  The 
.sporidia  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  as  does  the  color  of  the  subiculum, 
which  is  sometimes  nearly  absent.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  white,  but 
mostly  rose  colored,  with  a  whitish  margin.”  The  specimens  from  Mr. 
Meschutt  were  on  decaying  leaves, forming  little  patches  i—1  cm.  across. 

7o.  IIa^pomyces  OCHRACEUS,  Pers.  On  decaying  Agaricus.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (Michener). 

Perithecia  crowded,  subglobose,  yellowish,  immersed,  with  a  short, 
thick,  obtuse,  exserted  ostiolum  ;  subiculum  { Verticilliimi  agaricinum, 
Cda.)  at  first  white,  then  straw-colored,  ochraceous  and  yellow  ;  asci  cy¬ 
lindrical,  25—30  X  (U  containing  eight  oblong-lanceolate,  uniseptate, 
constricted,  35  x  !>■  sporidia,  wiiich  are  mucronate  at  each  end. 

7G.  Hyp(^myces  asteropttortts.  Tub  Parasitic  on  NyctaUs.  Car¬ 
olina.  (Ravenel.) 

Perithecia  originating  in  an  effused,  byssoid  stroma,  in  which  they 
are  thickly  strewn,  ovoid  or  spha3roid,  narrowed  above  into  amoreoiTess 
elongated  neck,  with  an  acute,  pervious,  ciliate  ostiolum,  pale,  yellow¬ 
ish-brown,  subhyaline,  150  y  high  by  70—90  y  broad  ;  asci  broadly  ovate, 
abruptly  attenuated  below,  40 — 50  x  18—20  containing  4—0  narrowly 
lanceolate,  slightly  curved,  mucronate  at  each  end,  l-septate,  subhyaline, 
then  dirty-yellow,  25—35  x  0  !>■  sporidia. 

Dr.  Plowright,  in  his  monograph  already  cited,  says  :  “  The  perithe¬ 
cia  of  this  species  of  Hyponiyces  dilfer  considerably  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  They  are  formed  of  very  large  polygonal 
cells,  which  become  elongated  and  parallel  where  they  form  the  ostiolum 
and  are  formed  by  the  intertwining  of  the  dilated  and  convoluted  bases 
of  the  conidial-bearing  hypha3  that  compose  the  stroma.  These  (the 
perithecia)  are  most  frequently  found  upon  the  inside  of  the  stem  of  the 
Xycialis,  but  they  are  by  no  meens  of  common  occurrence.” 

77.  llYP03n'CES  T03IENTOSLTS,  Fr.  Found  on  same  Agaric.  Berk¬ 
eley.  Notices  of  N.  Am.  Fungi,  in  Grevillea  IV,  p.  15. 

Of  this  species,  but  little  appears  to  be  known.  It  is  stated  by 
Cooke,  in  Grevillea  XII,  p.  80,  that  the  asci  are  cylindrical  and  the 
sporidia  lanceolate,  mucronate  at  each  end,  uniseptate,  hyaline  and 
42—50  X  0—7  y  . 

78.  IlYR03iYCii:s  iNSTGNis,  B.  &  C.  Fuugi  Mexico,  Xo.  0,  p.  424. 

Bed  ;  mycelium  effused ;  perithecia  oblong,  more  deeply  colored  ; 

sporidia  fusiform,  apiculate  at  each  end,  37  y  long,  spuriously  l-septate, 
hyaline.  On  the  hymenium  and  pileus  of  Cant/iarellas.,  which  it  covers 
with  a  red  stratum  and  obliterates  the  gills.  In  Mexico,  near  Orizaba 
(Botteri). 

The  above  is  copied  from  Saccardo’s  Sylloge,  A^ol.  II,  p.  472,  and  is 
all  we  know  of  this  species.  From  the  brief  description,  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  and  TT.  /reu.s/mweu.v,  Fk..  are  the  same. 
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79.  IIy^pomy^ces  tegillum,  B.  &  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  15.  “On  pine. 
Carolina.  (Raven  el). 

“  Reritliecia  ovate,  rufous-brown,  scattered,  a  continuous  white  my¬ 
celium,  like  thin  parchment.” 

80.  IIypomyces  flavescens,  Schw. 

Perithecia  gregarious,  distinct,  globose-ovate,  papillate,  whitish, 
covered  with  a  villose  coat  that  finally  disappears,  seated  on  a  milk- 
white,  broadly  effused,  pubescent  subiculum  ;  asci  cylindrical ;  sporidia 
narrowly-elliptical,  hyaline  (uniseptate)  ?  On  hymenium  of  some  lesu- 
pinate  Polyporus.  Pennsylvania  (Schweinitz.) 

81.  IIypomyces  pannosus,  Schw. 

Stroma  effused,  whitish,  shaggy,  thin,  margin  fimbriate-cottony  ; 
perithecia  semi-immersed,  pale,  with  dark-colored,  punctiform  ostiola ; 
asci  cylindrical ;  sporidia  (?)  On  rotten  wood.  Ex.  Herb.  Schw.  The 
descriptions  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  are  taken  from  Grevillea 
XII,  p.  80,  and  were,  apparently,  made  from  specimens  in  Herb.  Berk 
eley.  They  are  not  in  Schw.  Synopsis  X.  Am.  The  H.  pannosus  here 
described  is  said  to  be  a  different  thing  from  the  Sphceria  pannosa,  Fr. 

In  the  next  two  species,  the  fructification  is  unknown. 

82.  IIypomyces  tubericola,  Schw.  Syn.  X.  Am.,  Xo.  1192.  On 
an  old  “  White  Tuber”  infesting  the  outer  bark.  Found  at  Pocono,  Pa. 

Effused,  thin,  brown-black,  margin  scarcely  determinate ;  perithe¬ 
cia  at  first  subimmersed,  finally  erumpent(“omnino  prominulis”),  brown- 
black,  rugose  tuberculate,  minute,  subconic,  densely  crowded,  at  length 
collapsing.  The  interior  of  the  perithecia  is  said  to  be  entirely  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  species,  i.  e.,  H.  Lactifluonim,  etc.  Whether  the 
“  White  Tuber  ”  is  an’old  specimen  of  Pachyma,  cocos  is  uncertain. 

83.  IIypomyces  boleticola,  Schw.  Syn.  X.  Am.,  Xo.  1494. 
Found  but  seldom  on  very  much  decayed  Polyporus  citrinus,  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  Allied  to  JT.  aurantia,  Fr.,  but  distinguished  by  its  paler 
color,  by  the  character  of  the  subiculum  (stroma)  and  shape  of  the  per¬ 
ithecia  ;  subiculum  effused,  interrupted,  of  loose  texture,  wuth  irregular 
spaces  (“  plagis  irregularibus  ”),  pale  orange  with  the  margin  whitening 
out ;  perithecia  only  partially  immersed,  conic-ovate,  more  or  less  scat¬ 
tered  at  first,  colored  like  the  stroma,  at  length  orange-red,  rather  soft, 
papillate,  easily  separating  from  the  stroma,  leaving  small  cavities,  con¬ 
tents  of  the  perithecia  very  white,  at  length  oozing  out  and  remaining 
attached  to  the  ostiola  like  a  white  villous  pubescence. 

Mycogone  cekyina,  Ditm,  which  is  found  on  Jlelvelhi  and  on 
various  decaying  Pezims  and  Asterophora  Pezizce,  Oda.,  on  P.  kemispherica , 
both  of  which  are  found  here,  are,  with  several  similar  molds,  regarded 
as  the  conidial  stage  of  different  species  of  IIypomyces,  of  which  the 
ascigerous  stage  has  not  been  found. 

Gen.  VI,  Polystigma,  Persoon.— (Moug.  et  Xest,  Xo.  270).  Stroma 
subcarnose,  effused,  colored  (ochraceous,  red  or  yellow),  phyllogenous  ; 
perithecia  immersed  ;  asci  8-spored  ;  sporidia  ovoid,  continuous,  hyaline. 
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84.  Polystigma  rubku^i  (Peks.),  D.  C. 

( Xyloma  rubrum^  Pers.  Syn.,  105 ;  Dothidia  rubra  ( Pers.  ),  Fr. 
S.  M.,  558.)  llypophyllous,  suborbicular,  slightly  convex,  2  —  4 
millim.  across,  with  an  even  margin,  red,  at  length  darker;  per- 
ithecia  ( cells )  small,  immersed,  reddish ;  ostiola  impressed,  puncti- 
form,  becoming  more  prominent;  asci  clavate,  8-spored;  sporidia 
ovoid,  snbobtnse,  straight,  snbhyaline,  10  x  0  y.  The  spermogonial  stage 
is  Libertelki  rubra,  Bon.  Spermatia  filiform,  uncinate,  80  y  long.  On 
living  leaves  of  several  species  of  Frunus  [F,  domestica,  F.  spinosa).  In 
Saccardo’s  Sylloge,  the  species  is  credited  to  this  country,  bilt  we  are  not 
aw  are  by  wdiom  or  where  collected. 

85.  Polystigma  (?)  Bijmelia2,  Schw\ 

(  Dothidea  Bumelioe,  Schw.  Syn.,  N.  Am.,  No.  1884.)  Epiphyl- 
lous  on  living  leaves  of  Bumelia  oblongifoUa,  found  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  region  by  NTuttall.  Stroma  orbicular,  large  f  cm.  and  over,  ovate 
or  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  conspicuous  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf, 
on  the  upper  side  brick-red  and  somewhat  shining  as  if  varnished,  paler 
and  without  any  varnished  appearance  below;  perithecia  (cells)  few, 
scattered,  minutely  pseudo-ostiolate  and  subprominent. 

Gen.  VII,  Nectria,  Fries  —  Perithecia  carnose-membranaceous, 
mostly  bright  colored,  ciespitose  and  generally  seated  on  a  subcarnose 
stroma  (tubercularia) ;  sporidia  oblong  or  fusoid,  hyaline. 

A.  Sporidia  continuous. 

*  Asci  polysporous  [Chilonectria). 

8B.  Nectria  cuctjrbitula,  Curr. 

Perithecia  cjespitose,  orange-red,  nearly  smooth,  at  length  col¬ 
lapsing  ;  ostiolum  papilliform,  minute  ;  asci  clavate-cylindiical,  75 — 100 
X  10—12  y,  filled  with  countless  minute  sporidia,  2—8  (  mostly  24  y ) 
X  1 — U-  /^.  In  the  early  stages  of  growTh,  the  asci  contain  2—4  cylin¬ 
drical  bodies  about  8  y  thick  and  varying  in  length  from  15  y  to 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  asci.  Tliese  elongated  bodies  are 
subundulate  and  often  appear  distinctly  multiseptate  with  the  septa 
either  running  square  across  or  with  their  ends  a  little  curved  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  hyaline,  subglobose  sporidia,  but 
finally  these  cylindrical  bodies  are  filled  wdth  the  minute  sporidia,  w'hich 
at  length  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  asci.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
elongated  bodies,  some  of  the  asci  will  be  seen  to  contain  one  or  twm 
series  of  faintly-outlined,  subglobose  cell's,  which,  aiso,  are  at  length 
filled  with  the  minute  sporidia  and  disappear.  The  peculiarity  here 
noted  has  been  observed  in  all  the  specimens  on  coniferous  trees  thus 
far  examined  and  w'e  fancy  w’e  see  the  same  structure  in  the  N.  cucurbi- 
tula,  issued  by  Fries  in  his  Sclor.  Suec.,  wdiich  w^e  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining.  On  Finns  riyida  and  F.  strobus,  New'field,  N.  J.,  and 
on  Abies  balsamea.  West  Chester,  Pa.  According  to  Saccardo,  in  Syll- 
oge,  found  also  on  various  deciduous  trees. 
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87.  Nectria  Cory'li,  Fckl. 

Penthecia  c86spitose,  erampent,  smooth,  sobastomoas,  dark  red, 
collapsing  when  dry,  not  diltering  in  appearance  from  those  of 
the  preceding  species,  unless  in  being  of  a  deeper  shade  of  red; 
asci  clavate,  75—100  x  10—12  mostly  filled  with  minute  sporidia, 
exactly  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  some  contain  cylindric-fusoid 
(sporidia)  V  1-septate,  10—15  x  2i — 3  /^,  with  a  short,  curved  apiculus  at 
each  end.  These  fusoid  sporidia,  lying  in  two  or  three  series  in  the  asci, 
are  so  arranged  with  their  contiguous  ends  in  contact  as  to  resemble, 
closely,  the  cylindrical  bodies  mentioned  in  the  preceding  species  and,  like 
those,  are  often  seen  filled,  more  or  less  completely,  with  the  minute, 
oblong  sporidia.  This  species  is  found  exclusively  on  bark  and  limbs  of 
deciduous  trees.  According  to  Dr.  Eehm,  the  specimens  in  N.  A.  F., 
159,  belong  here.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  iV.  Coryli,  FckL,  is  only 
a  form  or  var.  of  N.  cucurMtula^  Curr.,  which  is  restricted  in  its  habitat 
to  coniferous  trees  as  JSf.  Coryli  is  to  deciduous  trees.  There  are  three 
Nectrias  with  the  specific  name  cucurhitula,  of  which  the  one  already  de¬ 
scribed  is  now  recognized  by  mycologists  as  N.  cucurbitida,  Curr.,  while 
another  species  (on  conifers)  with  oblong  biconoid,  l-septate  sporidia  is 
known  as  N.  cuciirhitula,  Tode.,  and  still  another,  with  oblong-fusoid, 
5_6-septate  sporidia,  is  known  as  Neciria  [Calonectiia)  cucurbitula,  Fr. 
We  are  not  aware  that  these  last  two  species  have  yet  been  found  in  this 
country. 

88.  Nectria  tnaurata,  B.  &  Br.— W e  have  seen  no  American  spec¬ 
imens  of  this  species,  and  copy  the  following  description  from  Cooke’s 
Hand-book : 

“•  Csespitose ;  perithecia  globose,  then  depressed,  at  length  brown, 
tinged  with  red,  frosted  with  yellow  ;  ostiola  papilliform,  at  length  im¬ 
pressed,  naked,  black-brown  ;  asci  and  sporidia  of  two  kinds— some  clav¬ 
ate,  with  numerous  small,  curved  sporidia,  others  cylindrical,  with  eight 
elliptical  sporidia,  appendiculate  at  each  end.  The  larger  asci  are  clav¬ 
ate,  containing  curved,  minute  sporidia,  not  exceeding  Si  y.  The 
smaller  cylindrical  asci  contain  eight  elliptical,  l-septate  sporidia, 
12i— 15  y  long,  furnished  with  a  delicate,  hyaline  appendage  at  each  end.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above-quoted  description  of  the  fruit  ap¬ 
plies  well  to  that  of  N.  Coi'ijU,  Fckl.,  and  the  specimens  of  N.  inaurata, 
in  Saccardo’s  Mycotheca  Yeneta,  No.  1446  (which  are  the  only  ones  we 
have  examined),  do  not  differ,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  either  in  the  perithe¬ 
cia  or  the  fructification,  from  the  specimens  in  N.  A.  F.,  159,  which  (see 
Dr.  llehm)  are  N.  Coryli,  Fckl. 

B.  Sporidia  uniseptate ;  asci  S-spored. 

89.  Nectria  cinnararina,  Tode. 

Stroma  (  Tubercularia  vulgaris,  Tode,)  pulvinate,  subhemispheric, 
subcarnose,  yellowish,  conidiiferous ;  perithecia  cmspitose,  verrnilion- 
red,  at  length  darker,  rough,  with  a  papilliform  ostiolum  ;  asci  clavate- 
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cylindrical,  subattenuated  above,  75 — 90  x  8 — 11  ;  sporidia  sub-biseriate, 
oblong,  obtuse  at  each  end,  iiniseptate,  straight  or  slightly  carved,  hya¬ 
line,  12 — 15  X  5 — 7  On  limbs  of  various  deciduous  trees.  Common. 

90.  Nectiha  Rtbts,  Tode. 

Stroma  and  perithecia  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
except  that  the  latter  are  rather  smoother  and  the  sporidia  mostly 
longer,  13 — 20  x  4—0  p-  (mostly  about  10  x  4—44  /•').  VVe  have  examined 
the  specimens  in  Vize’s  Micro-fungi  Britannici,  153,  and  in  Plowright’s 
Spha3riacei  Britannici,  211,  and  the  slight  differences  indicated  above  are 
all  we  can  see  to  separate  this  from  N.  cinnabarina.  Specimens  on 
gooseberry  twigs  sent  from  Canada  by  Prof.  Macoun  agree  well  with  the 
English  specimen,  only  the  sporidia  are  rather  narrower,  mostly  not 
over  4  or  44  /^-.  Tl.e  Canada  specimens  are  the  only  ones  we  have  seen 
collected  here,  and  we  do  not  see  it  mentioned  by  Berkeley  in  his  Xortii 
Am.  Fungi  in  Grevillea. 

91.  Nectrta  RUBiCAiiPA,  Cke.  Grev.  VII,  p.  50. 

Csespitose,  red,  scarcely  papillate,  obtusely  verrucose-roughened  ; 
asci  cylindrical,  65 — 75  x  6—7  p- ;  sporidia  uniseriate,  elliptical,  unisep- 
tate,  10 — 12  X  4 — 44  P,  mostly  not  much  constricted.  Looks  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  red  raspberry,  both  in  the  clusters  and  individual  perithecia,  the 
latter  becoming  eventually  nearly  even.”  On  dead  limbs  of  Gelsemium. 
So.  Carolina  (Ravenel).  In  our  copy  of  Rav.  F.  Am.,  the  specimen  (No. 
341)  has  the  perithecia  distinctly  collapsed.  In  his  diagnosis  of  his 
Ascomycetes,  under  No.  337,  Dr.  Rehm  refers  the  specimens  of  Nectria 
puincea,  Kz.  &  Schm.,  in  N.  A.  F.,  No.  80,  to  N.  rubicarpa,  Ck.  We 
have  carefully  compared  the  N.  A.  F.  specimens  wuth  N.  rubicarpa, 
in  Rav.  F.  Am.,  and  they  seem  to  us  to  be  the  same  thing.  Referring  to 
our  exsiccati,  w^e  find  in  Plowright’s  Sph.  Brit.,  No.  206,  a  specimen 
labeled  N.  punicp.a^  Kz.  &  Schm.,  in  which  the  perithecia  are  not  collapsed 
and  the  sporidia  15—19  x  4—5  p^  which  are  about  the  measurements 
given  in  Sylloge.  The  specimen  of  N.  piinicea  in  Roumeguere’s  Fungi 
Gallici,  No.,  1465,  we  can  not  distinguish  from  N.  cinnabarina,  Fr.  If 
the  specimen  of  N.  punicea  in  Plowright’s  Sph.  Brit,  is  authentic,  the  N. 
A.  F.  specimens  can  hardly  be  that  species,  having  most  of  the  sporidia 
less  than  12  P  long,  but  the  N.  A.  F.  specimens  agree  better  wuth  the 
original  description  of  N.  punicea  in  their  collapsed  perithecia  than  do 
those  in  Sphieriacei  Britannici.  We  have  then,  for  the  present,  to  leave 
the  matter  in  doubt.  The  specimens  in  N.  A.  F.,  772,  do  not  appear  to 
be  N.  rubicarpa,  Cke. 

92.  Nectria  coccinea,  Pers. 

Perithecia  csespitose,  ovoid,  smooth,  bright  red,  papilliform,  about 
one  llfth  millim.  in  diam..  usually  not  collapsing,  seated  on  a  yellowish, 
slightly  erumpent  stroma,  which  is  often  nearly  obsolete  ;  asci  subcylin- 
drical,  80—95  x  6—7  p  ;  sporidia  uniseriate,  uniseptate,  hyaline  or  nearly 
so,  scarcely  constricted,  rather  acutely  elliptical,  12—15  x  44—5  p  (12—16 
X  0—7,  Sacc.)  On  bark  of  various  deciduous  trees.  Common. 
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93.  Nectria  llussELLii,  B.  &  C.  Grev.  lY,  p.  43. 

“  Csespitose,  red,  inclining  to  brown ;  ostiolum  papilliform,  at  length 
sunk  from  collapsing  ;  sporidia  cymbiform,  uniseptate,  15 — 20  y-  long. 
On  elm,  New  England,  Russell.”  Var  MagyioUce,  Sacc.,  differs  somewhat 
from  the  type  in  its  shorter  (10—11  x  5 — 6  !->■)  sporidia,  slightly  con¬ 
stricted,  with  the  lower  cell  a  little  narrower  and  the  perithecia  at 
length  collapsing.  On  bark  of  Magnolia,  So.  Ca.  (Uavenel). 

94.  Nectria  offuscata,  B.  &.  C.  Grev.  IV,  p.  45. 

Csespitose,  dingy,  dark,  brown-red,  minutely  granulated,  ostiolum 
depressed  ;  asci  clavate  ;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong,  about  one  fourth  as 
broad  as  long ;  externally  resembing  N.  EusseUii.  On  Hibiscus.  South 
Carolina.” 

95.  Nectria  ditissima.  Till. 

Perithecia  densely  gregarious,  small,  subglobose,  bright  red,  verti¬ 
cally  collapsed  when  prematurely  dried  ;  ostiolum  papilliform,  minute  ; 
asci  clavate,  about  80  fj-  long  and  8—10  p-  broad  above,  contracted  below 
into  a  slender  base  ;  sporidia  crowded,  biseriate,  fusoid-oblong,  1-sep- 
tate,  slightly  curved,  14 — 16  x  4— 4i  !>■.  On  dead  Acacia.  So.  Ca.  (Rav- 
enel),  on  Melia,  Louisiana  (Langlois). 

96.  Nectria  verrucosa,  Schw.  Syn.  N.  Am.  1401. 

Perithecia  csespitose,  ovate-globose,  verrucose-roughened,  pale  red, 
not  collapsing,  about  i  millim.  in  diam.,  seated  on  an  orange-red,  de¬ 
pressed,  globose,  substipitate  stroma  { Tuber cnlaria),  forming  groups 
1 — 2  millim.  in  diam.;  asci  oblong-cylindrical,  with  a  short,  substipitate 
base,  60—70  x  10 — 12  P’,  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong,  uniseptate,  12—16 
X  4—5  p.  The  stroma,  as  in  most  other  Nectrias,  is  finally  hidden  and 
partially  obliterated  by  the  perithecia.  Common  on  Morns  and  Sassa¬ 
fras,  Pennsylvania  (Schweinitz),  onMorus,  Melia,  etc..  So.  Ca.  (Ravenel) 
and  on  Morus,  N.  Jersey  (Ellis).  Differs  from  JSf.  cinnabarina  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  roughening  of  the  perithecia  and  in  its  shorter  asci  and  mostly 
narrower  sporidia.  N.  coccinea  has  the  perithecia  nearly  smooth  or  when 
dry  slightly  furfuraceous. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  FLORIDA  FUNGI.-No.  G. 


BY  W.  W.  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


ISIy  observations,  thus  far,  justify  Hie  opinion  that  not  many  species 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pine  woods  section  nor  on  the  genus  Finns.  Even 
dead  trees  and  limbs  are  singularly  bare  of  this  order.  Tliis  may  be  due 
to  the  resinous  properties  of  the  pine  and  also  to  the  fact  that  pine  woods 
are  generally  open,  admitting  much  light  and  sunshine.  In  part,  also. 
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the  soil — or  rather  sand— is  dry  and  remains  so,  no  undergrowth,  except 
young  pines,  springing  up.  Len^ites  sepiaria,  Fr.  seems  to  be  the  favored 
denizen  of  the  dead  pine  and  not  abundant.  This  rule  holds  good  in 
places  where  the  pine  grows  along  with  hard  wood  species  and  is  then 
not  gregarious,  as  in  tlie  pine  barrens  proper.  I  liave  examined  num¬ 
bers  of  fallen  pines  in  both  situations,  and  can  only  report,  besides  the 
above,  a  very  few  specimens  of  Jrpex{'^)  and  of  Polyporus  carneus,  the 
latter  a  resupinate  form  and  so  rare  that  1  have  never  found  over  one 
half  dozen  specimens.  In  the  absence  of  other  support,  the  pine  be¬ 
comes,  in  the  struggle  of  the  Fungi  for  existence,  a  dernier  resort,  and 
it  seems  a  poor  one.  Where  the  soil  is  such  as  to  produce  a  growth  of 
hard  wood— and  thirty  or  forty  species  on  a  few  acres  is  not  uncommon — 
there  will  be  found  all  the  conditions  of  shade,  dampness  and  decay,  so 
necessary  to  the  prolihc  development  of  the  great  family  we  are  con¬ 
sidering. 


TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  CYEINDROSPOMUM. 


BY  J.  B.  ELLIB  AND  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

Cylindrosporium  Tradescanti^,  E.  &  K. — On  living  leaves  of 
Tradescantia  Virginica.  Manhattan,  Kans.,  June,  1886.  (Kellerman, 
837.)  Conidia  erumpent  in  little  flesh-colored  heaps,  cylindric- vermi¬ 
form,  a  little  narrower  at  one  end,  65—80  x  4—5  /^,  4— 6-septate  (granular 
and  nucleate  at  first) ;  hyplne  obscure,  nearly  obsolete.  The  affected 
leaves  are  stained  purplish. 

Cylindrosporium  angustifolium,  E.  &  K.— On  living  leaves  of 
Yucca  angustifolia.  Manhattan,  Kans.,  June,  1886.  (Kellerman,  838.) 
Spots  amphigenous,  oval,  4—1  x  i  cm.,  yellowish-brown,  with  a  darker 
border;  acervuli  erumpent,  olivaceous,  covered  by  the  cuticle  for  some 
time ;  conidia  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  preceding  spe¬ 
cies  ;  hypha3  simple,  short,  consisting  of  two  or  three  concatenated  cells 
of  the  proligerous  layer.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  Pfioma  con- 
centricum. 


SKETCH  OF  JOHN  F.  BEAUMONT.* 


BY  TIIOS.  M.  PETERS,  A.  M.  ,  MOULTON,  ALA. 

Prof.  John  F.  Beaumont,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  born 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  about  1825.  lie  died  at  Troy,  in  Henry 
county,  Ala.,  about  the  end  of  the  late  civil  war.  In  size,  manners  and 
conduct,  as  well  as  name,  he  was  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  but  he  did  not 

This  interesting'  account  ot  Prof.  Beaumont  was  sent  me  some  months  ago  with 
the  request  that  1  “construct”  from  it  a  sketch  for  publication  in  the  .Touknal.  No 
abridgment  seemed  necessai-y,  and,  besides,  it  would  lose  much  if  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  form  in  which  Judge  Peters  himself  furnished  it.  K. 
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speak  or  read  French.  He  said  he  was  of  a  German  family  and  raised  in 
that  state.  He  spoke  and  read  German  with  ease  and  fluency.  Ilis  edu¬ 
cation  was  fair.  He  was  a  fair  mathematician,  read  Latin  well,  had 
picked  up  a  little  Greek  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Greek  nomenclature  in 
science.  He  was  intelligently  instructed  in  the  scientific  curriculum  of 
the  time.  He  discussed,  understandingly,  most  scientific  subjects,  and 
was  a  most  earnest  enthusiast  in  botany,  in  all  its  branches.  I  first  met 
him  about  1852  in  the  family  of  the  late  Judge  D.  Ligon,  at  Mountain 
Home,  in  Lawrence  county,  Ala.  He  was  residing  there  as  a  private 
teacher  in  Judge  Ligon’s  family,  who  had  been  my  partner  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law,  in  Moulton,  Ala.  The  Judge  told  me  I  would  like  him,  as 
his  tastes  were  very  much  like  my  own.  I  became  acquainted  with  liim, 
and  found  him  intelligent  and  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  whole  field 
of  natural  science.  I  invited  him  to  my  office.  I  told  him  I  had  Fries’ 
works  on  Funguses  and  Lichens,  and  Prayer’s  Botanical  Mycology., 
which  I  had  imported.  He  was  very  much  surprised  that  we  could  get 
such  books  from  France  and  Sweden,  away  here  in  the  middle  of  the  for¬ 
est.  I  told  him  we  did  not  live  in  the  forest :  we  lived  with  Hature,  and. 
God  regulated  it.  and  where  intelligence  existed,  there  was  no  forest  1 
Ignorance  made  forests  and  the  devil  ruled  them.  In  nature,  the  heav¬ 
ens  were  stretched  out  over  us  for  a  temple,  and  if  we  had  pure  hearts 
and  enlightened  minds,  we  would  sit  in  it,  always  near  the  Father,  and 
pray  to  him  betvyeen  the  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  besides 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort.  Next  Sunday,  he  walked  seven  miles 
to  visit  me  at  my  office  and  examine  my  books  and  specimens.  I  gave 
him  Prof.  Edw.  Tucker  man’s  elegant  description  of  lichens,  and  he  was 
ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him.  I  also  permitted  him  to  examine 
some  of  his  preparations.  After  that  he  called  Tuckerman  “  The  Mas¬ 
ter.”  I  had  the  photographs  of  Prof.  Tuckerman,  of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Ravenel.  I  introduced  him  to  them.  He  said  they  were 
all  Masters,”  and  he  would  straitway  fall  in  love  with  them.  I  told 
him  to  them  love  was  help,  and  what  they  needed  was  his  assistance.  I 
showed  what  I  was  doing  and  had  been  doing.  That  was  what  these 
distinguished  scientists  most  needed.  Henceforth  he  became  their  cor¬ 
respondent  and  so  continued  up  to  his  death,  as  will  be  seen  in  their  va¬ 
rious  publications.  . 

I  did  not  then  know  a  mycological  botanist  in  all  the  South  outside 
this  little  circle.  To-day  they  may  be  gathered  in  hosts.  And  now  all 
are  gone,  save  Prof.  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Ravenel  and  myself,  and  we  have, 
all  of  us,  about  passed  over  tlie  Biblical  limitation,  and  must  soon  follow 
the  rest,  for  — 

“There  is  no  discharg’e  in  that  war.” 

Prof.  Beaumont,  in  the  early  part  of  1855,  joined  Dr.  Bowen,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  Africa,  and  remained  there  some 
time,  and  then  returned  to  this  state,  where  he  resided  at  or  near  Troy, 
Henry  county.  He  taught  school  in  South  Alabama.  Mrs.  Jas. 
Thorngton,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Chilton  and  wife  of  Col.  Thorng- 
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ton,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  told  me  he  had  taught 
in  her  father’s  family  about  the  end  of  the  civil  war  and  taught  her 
Latin.  But  after  Prof.  Beaumont  went  to  South  Alabama,  I  did  not 
meet  him  again,  though  we  continued  to  correspond.  He  was  a  good 
man  and  a  good  citizen  and  a  sincere  and  pure  Christian,  but  not  much 
of  a  creedist.  He  loved  science,  in  all  its  vast  field,  with  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  an  enthusiast,  and  his  death  was  a  real  loss  to  our  science. 
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BY  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


“  British  Sph^ropeide^,  — Species  HITHERTO  found  iisr  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Islands.”  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  Grevillea,  June,  188G. 

‘‘  Fungi  of  New  Guinea.”  By  M.  C.  Cooke.  1.  c. 

“Fungi-Hunting  in  Spring,  II.”  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.  A.  Mkllcmd 
Naturalist,  June,  188G. 

“Studies  ON  the  Contagious  (  bacterial  )  Diseases  of  Insects.” 
By  S.  A.  Forbes.  Bulletin  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History,  Vol.  II,  article  IV. 

“  CiicuRBiTARiA  Laburni  auf  Cytisus  Laburnum.”  Von  Dr.  Karl 
Freiherrn  von  Tubeuf.  Botanisches  Centralblatt,  No.  21-4, 1886. 

“  How  TO  COLLECT  CERTAIN  PLANTS.”  By  A.  P.  Morgan,  Chas.  H. 
Peck,  H.  W.  Ravenel,  A.  B.  Seymour,  E.  W.  D.  Holway,  William 
Trelease,  W.  G.  Farlow,  and  others.  Botanical  Gazette,  June,  1886. 
In  the  several  articles  under  the  above  heading,  directions  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  fleshy  fungi,  as  Hymenomycetes,  etc.,  are  given 
by  Messrs.  Morgan,  Peck  and  Ravenel ;  Parasitic  Fungi,  Uredineoe,  etc., 
by  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Holway  ;  Bacteria,  Schizomycetes,  by  Prof.  Tre¬ 
lease;  Veast,  Saccharom5^cetes,  by  Dr.  Farlow. 

“Fungi  Exotica,  III.”  Von  Dr.  Georg  Winter.  Hedwigia,  Maerz 
bis  Juni,  1886. 

In  this  article  are  described  twenty-eight  new  species,  collected  by 
Mr.  Moller,  inspector  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Cornibra.  Among  them 
are  three  species  of  ylsierma  and  ten  species  of  Meliola.  Dr.  Winter  is 
at  present  working  up,  monographically,  these  two  genera,  examining 
“  in  den  original  exemplaren,”  figuring  and  describing  fully  all  the 
species  known.  The  new  genus  described  is  as  follows  : 

Molleriella,  Winter,  n.  gen.— Apothecia  superficialia,  membren- 
acea,  minutissima,  e  basi  sterili  bulbosa,  peritheciiformi  et  hymenophora 
convexo,  Jiemispherico-companuliformi  formata.  Hymenophorum 
ascos  numerosos,  inordinate  conglobatos,  hyphis  sterilibus,  tenuissimus 
intermixtos,  globosos  gerens,  epithecio  crasso,  celluloso,  fusco  obtectum. 
Spor.c  oblongfe,  transverse  pluriseptatie,  hyalinse. 
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THE  BANDED-SPORE  TRICHIAS. 


BY  GKO.  A.  BEX,  M.  D  ,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Of  tlie  three  Tricliias,  Tv.  clirysospernia,  JMilL,  Tr.  affmis^  De  By., 
and  Tr.  Jackii,  Kostfki.,  cimracterized  by  reticulated  or  banded  spores, 
tlie  first  is  the  only  one  as  yet  recorded  as  an  American  species.  While 
it  is  undoubtedly  our  common  form,  plants  answering  the  descriptions 
of  the  other  two  species,  except  in  one  important  particular,  are  not  rare. 
Tlie  chief  points  of  specific  difference  between  these  three  species  are 
found  in  the  markings  of  the  spores  and  elaters,  or  threads,  and  may  be 
summarized  from  the  description  of  Rostafinski  as  follows  : 

“  The  spores  of  all  are  globose  and  provided  with  external  ridges  or 
thickened  bands  of  varying  shape  raised  upon  the  surface  of  the  spores.” 

In  Tricliia  c/irysosperma,  these  ridges  are  uniform  in  width,  forming 
a  netw'ork  of  polygonal  meshes,  each  ridge  being  of  greater  height  than 
width.  In  Tr.  affinis  and  Tr.  Jacldi,  the  ridges  are  of  greater  width 
than  height,  and  are  fitted  with  cylindrical,  well-like  openings  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  surface  of  the  spore,  which  pits  are  characteristic  of  these 
tw'o  species  only.  The  spore  bands  of  Tr.  affinis  are  not  uniform  in 
width  and  form  a  network  of  irregular  meshes  provided  with  a  single 
row^  of  pits  in  the  median  line  of  the  bands.  The  spore  bands  of  Tr. 
Jackii  either  branch  irregularly,  or  form  an  irregular  net,  or  appear  as 
an  irregular  spot  with  a  wavy  outline,  all,  however,  sometimes  in  the 
same  spore.  These  bands  are  sufficiently  wide  to  give  space  for  a  clump, 
or  two  or  more  rows  of  pits.  Again,  the  elaters  of  Tr.  chrysosperma  are 
usually  8.3  mic.  m.  wide,  exceptionally  only  five  mic.  m.,  with  from  3—5 
spirals,  and,  connecting  each  two  adjoining  spirals,  there  are  thin  ridges 
or  veins,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  elater,  as  long  only  as  the  interspiral 
spaces.  The  elaters  of  Tr.  affinis  are  non-spinulose,  4.15  mic.  m.  wide, 
with  from  3 — 5  spirals,  and  the  interspiral  ridges  are  wanting.  The 
elaters  of  Tr.  Jackii  are  4.5  mic.  m.  wide,  with  from  3—4  spirals,  which 
are  studded  with  sharp  spines  sometimes  2  mic.  m.  in  length.  The 
interspaces  betw^een  the  spirals  are  wider  and  the  interspiral  ridges  are 
also  wanting.  In  the  summary,  only  the  microscopical  features  are 
given. 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  Trichia^  obtained  from  widely  separated  local¬ 
ities  by  personal  collection  or  from  correspondents,  shows  some  interest¬ 
ing  and  unexpected  facts,  and  permits  conclusions  to  be  drawn  which 
may  necessitate  a  revising  of  specific  lines.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
specimens  examined  were,  undoubtedly.  Tv.  chrysosperma,  Bull.,  and  as 
they,  with  two  exceptions,  dilfer  in  no  respect  from  the  typical  descrip¬ 
tion,  I  have  omitted  them  from  the  list : 

1.  West  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  distinctly  of 
the  Tr.  Jackii  type  with  bands  pitted,  irregularly  branched  and  zigzag  in 
outline ;  elaters  spinulose,  4.5  mic.  m.  wide ;  interspiral  ridges  present, 
but  few  in  number,  irregular  and  indistinct. 

2.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  of  the  Tr.  Jackii 
type  ;  elaters  spinulose,  4.5  mic.  m.  wide ;  interspiral  ridges  present  and 
distinct. 

3.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  of  the  Tr.  Jackii 
type ;  elaters  very  spinulose,  4.5  mic.  m.  wide  ;  interspiral  ridges  present 
and  very  distinct. 

4.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  of  the  Tr.  affinis 
type  principally,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Tr.  Jackii  spores ;  elaters 
spinulose  with  short  spines,  4.5  mic.  m.  wide ;  interspiral  ridges  pres¬ 
ent,  but  not  all  parallel  to  axis  of  elater,  some  connecting  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  spirals  at  acute  angles. 

5.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  of  the  Tr.  Jackii 
type  ;  elaters  spinulose,  4.5  mic.  m.  wide  ;  interspiral  ridges  present  but 
indistinct. 

6.  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  distinctly  of  Tr.  affinis 
type ;  elaters  slightly  spinulose,  4.5  mic.  m.  wide ;  interspiral  ridges 
present. 

7.  Gray’s  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  with  broad  bands,  in  a 
polygonal  mesh,  with  only  a  single  row  of  pits  ;  elaters  4.5  mic.  m.  wide, 
spinulose,  spines  1.5  mic.  m.  long  and  broad  interspaces  between  spirals  ; 
iiiterspirai  ridges  present  and  distinct. 

8.  East  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spores  of  Tr.  affinis  type,  with 
some  Tr.  Jackii  spores  ;  elaters  4.5  mic.  m.  wide  ;  spinulose  with  spines 

1.5  mic.  m.  long;  broad  interspaces  between  spirals  and  interspiral 
ridges  present  and  distinct. 

9.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (L.  Thomas) ;  spores  distinct¬ 
ly  of  Tr.  affinis  type,  but  the  bands  with  broken  or  interrupted  meshes  ; 
elaters  4.5  mic.  m.  wide  and  spinulose,  ends  of  elaters  long  and  thin  ;  in¬ 
terspiral  ridges  present  and  distinct. 

10.  Thousand  Isles,  St.  Lawrence  river.  Spores  of  both  Tr.  affinis 
and  Tr.  Jackii  types,  the  former  somewhat  in  excess  ;  elaters  spinulose, 

4.5  mic.  m.  wide  ;  interspiral  ridges  present  and  very  distinct. 

11.  NewTield,  N.  J.  (J.  B.  Ellis).  Spores  distinctly  of  Tr.  affinis 
type,  occasionally  varying  to  the  Tr.  Jackii  type;  elaters  spinulose,  4.5 
mic.  m.  wide;  interspiral  ridges  present  and  very  distinct. 
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12.  Iowa  (E.  W.  Ilolway).  Spores  equally  of  the  Tv.  affinis  and  Tr. 
Jackii  types  ;  elaters  4.5  to  5  mic.  m.  wide,  minutely  spinulose  and  the 
interspiral  ridges  very  distinct, 

13.  Ohio  (A.  P.  Morgan),  Spores  largely  of  Tr.  chrysosperma  typo, 
with  shallow,  irregularly-meshed  ridges,  the  balance  passing  into  a  Tr. 
affinis  type,  with  few  or  many  pits,  as  the  width  of  the  bands  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  elaters  6  mic.  m.  wide,  irregularly  spinulose  and  the  interspiral 
ridges  large  and  distinct. 

14.  Adirondack  Mts.,  N.  Y.  Spores  typical  of  Tr.  chrysosperma ; 
elaters  7.5  mic.  m.  wide,  minutely  but  densely  spinulose,  elater  ends  va¬ 
rious,  sometimes  terminating  with  a  short  point,  or  bluntly  without  a 
point  but  bristling  with  the  ends  of  the  spirals,  or  with  a  very  long, 
slender,  smooth  end  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the 
elater;  interspiral  ridges  very  numerous,  crowded  close  together  and 
irregular,  not  all  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  elater. 

Of  these  specimens.  Nos.  13  and  14  are  varieties  of  Tr.  chrysosperma. 
Bull.,  No.  13  being  a  transitional  form.  All  of  the  other  numbers  have, 
in  the  same  sporangia,  the  pitted,  banded  spores  characteristic  of  Tr. 
affinis  and  Tr.  Jackii  only,  and  elaters  with  the  interspiral  ridges  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Tr.  chrysosperma  only.  Other  irregularities  are  also  notice¬ 
able.  In  Nos.  4,  6  and  9,  with  spores  of  a  pronounced  Tr.  affinis  type, 
we  have  spinulose  elaters,  a  characteristic  of  Tr.  Jackii,  and  in  Nos.  7 
and  8,  also  with  spores  of  a  Tr.  affinis  type,  we  have  in  the  elaters  the 
broad  interspiral  spaces  belonging  to  Tr.  Jackii.  With  such  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  leading  specific  characteristics,  I  can  only  refer  my  specimens  to  Tr. 
affinis,  De  By.,  and  Tr.  Jackii,  Rfki.,  provisionally,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  authenticated  specimens  of  these  species  for  comparison. 
The  examination  was  made  with  a  one-sixteenth  Zeiss  immersion  objec¬ 
tive,  which  showed  clearly  and  positively  all  the  points  noted.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  sporangia  of  these  Tnchias  is  sufficiently  different  to  ena¬ 
ble  one,  with  a  little  experience,  to  separate  readily  the  pitted  spore  species 
from  2>.  chiysosperma.  The  former  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  FUNGI  FROM  VARIOUS 

LOCALITIES. 


BY  J.  B.  ELLIS  AND  B.  M.  EVERHART. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  species  here  described  were  collected  by  the 
Rev.  A.  15.  Langlois,  in  Louisiana,  mostly  in  Plaquemines  county,  not 
far  from  Baton  Rouge. 

DACUYMYCES  CORTICIOTDE6,  E.  &  E.,  var.  CANIGENA.— On  scales 
of  pine  cones  (P.  rigida),  Newlield,  N.  J.,  May,  1886.  Orbicular, 
about  I  millim.  diam.,  llattish,  convex,  centrally  attached,  pale  yellow, 
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marj:?in  sliftiitly  pubescent,  soon  conilnent;  sporophores  nt  first  cylin- 
drical  75—80  x  3—4  at  lengtli  branching  above  and  bearing  glo- 
l)ose  bodies  ( tlie  true  sporophores?)  7—8  p-  in  diam.,  attached,  two 
or  three  together,  in  an  impertectly  racemose  manner,  both  lateral  and 
terminal.  Many  of  the  erect  threads  remain  sterile  and  resemble  the 
paraphyses  of  a  Fezim.  A  re-examination  of  the  specimens  published 
in  Vol.  I,  p.  149,  of  this  Journal,  and  distributed  in  N.  A.  F.,  No.  1587, 
shows,  though  less  distinctly,  the  presence  of  the  globose  bodies  just 
mentioned,  and  these  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  true  spor¬ 
ophores. 

Feziza  (  Taresia  )  iiETEROMORPnA,  E.  &  E.—  On  the  base  of 
culms  of  the  Sixtrtina  %>oli)stadiya.  May.  Langlois,  No.  458.  Subicu- 
lum  brown-black,  forming  a  felt-like  coat  extending  for  some  inches 
along  the  culm  and  consisting  of  densely  matted  hypha3 ;  receptacles 
scattered,  globose  at  first,  with  a  small,  round  opening  with  a  white 
margin  and  pallid-white  disk  (hymenium),  at  length  expanding  to 
nearly  plane  or  even  slightly  convex,  with  margin  subundulate  and  disk 
flesh  colored,  2—8  millini.  diam. ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  about  70  x  6—7 
with  abundant  paraphyses ;  sporidia  eight  in  an  ascus,  fusoid-cylin- 
drical,  slightly  curved,  hyaline,  3— 4-nucleate,  with  endochrome  at 
length  three  times  divided  (pseudo-septate),  about  20  x  2^—3  p.  The 
young  receptacles  are  clothed  with  whitish,  spreading  hairs. 

COSCINAEIA,  Ell.  &  Everhart,  nov.  gen.— Perithecia  membrana¬ 
ceous,  multi-perforate  above ;  asci  and  sporidia  (in  the  single  species 
known)  linear.  The  genus  pertains  to  the  Pyrenomycetes. 

C.  Langloisii,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  stems  of  Vigiia  luteola.  June,  1886. 
Langlois,  No.  487.  Perithecia  tuberculiform,  erumpent,  soft,  i— i  millim. 
in  diam.,  pale  flesh-color  or  horn-color  when  fresh,  becoming  nearly  black 
when  dry,  surrounded  by  the  ruptured  epidermis,  of  cellular-fibrose  struct¬ 
ure,  convex  or  nearly  plane  above  and  pierced  with  25—30  small,  round 
holes  (ostiola) ;  asci  linear,  150—200  x5/^-;  paraphyses  (?);  sporidia  fili¬ 
form,  multinucleate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  asci  and  1  p  thick,  nearly  hya¬ 
line.  The  perithecia  sometimes  tall  out  and  leave  little  pits  wliere  they 
stood.  They  resemble,  outwardly,  a  small  Tubercularia. 

llYROXYLON  nicoLOR,  E.  &  E.— Ou  dead  limbs  of  Quercu!^  virena, 
Jjanglois,  No.  3P1,  Stroma  tubercidar-hemispheric,  about 2  millim.  across, 
surface  slightly  even  from  the  subjacent  perithecia  and  punctate  from 
their  ostiola  almost  as  in  II.  piinctidatum,  B.  A  llav.,  color  dull  reddish 
or  purplish  outside  and  light  yellow  within  ;  perithecia  subperipheric, 
closely  packed,  about  i  millim.  in  diam. ;  asci  narrow  cylindrical  with  a 
slender  base,  about  100  x  6  p  ;  sporidia  in  a  single  series,  subnavicular  or 
narrow  elliptical  and  subinequilateral,  pale  yellowish  at  first,  then 
opaque,  1—2  nucleate,  9—12  x  34—44  p,  ends  sid)acute.  Closely  allied  to 
IL  fiiscum,  Pers.,  from  which  it  differs  but  little  outwardly,  but  the 
stroma,  yellow  inside,  will  distinguish  it. 
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Diatrype  Comptonije,  E.  &  E.—  On  dead,  partially  decorticated 
stems  of  Comptonia  asplenifoUa^  Newfield,  N.  J.,  May,  1886.  Stroma 
ernmpent,  snbtuberculiform,  small  (1—3  millim,),  siibhemispheric  or 
elongated,  dull  black  outside,  whitish  within  and  consisting  of  the 
scarcely  altered  substance  of  the  wood ;  perithecia  often  single  in  the 
smaller  stromata,  or  in  the  larger  and  more  elongated  ones  2 — 12,  with 
thick  walls,  ovate  or  subangular  from  mutual  pressure,  i — millim.  in 
diam.,  contracted  above  into  a  short  neck,  with  a  short,  cylindrical  or 
subconic,  slightly  projecting,  smooth  ostiolum  ;  asci  clavate,  75 — 85  p 
long,  including  the  slender,  stipitate  base,  surrounded  with  abundant 
paraphyses  and  containing  eight  subfusoid,  yellowish-brown,  3-septate, 
slightly  curved,  12— -15  x  4—5  !'■  sporidia,  which  are  crowded  into  the 
upper  half.  The  general  appearance  is  much  like  that  of  D.  quercina,  Er., 
var.  lignicola^  C.  &  E.  The  ostiola  are  not  sulcate  and  have  a  smooth, 
round  opening.  The  stromata  arise  either  directly  from  the  wood  or  are 
seated  on  the  lower  stratum  of  tlie  bark  denuded  by  the  flaking  off  of  the 
sJiperlicial  layer. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  POLYrORI. 

The  following  species,  collected  in  Florida  during  the  past  winter, 
were  studied  and  named  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first 
complete  paper  by  me  in  a  series  intended  to  embrace  all  the  results  of 
my  investigations  in  that  prolific  Held.  Florida,  projecting  southward 
for  four  hundred  miles  and  washed  by  the  shores  of  two  oceans,  her  cli¬ 
mate  tempered  also  by  the  Gulf  stream,  naturally  offers  superior  and 
unique  advantages  to  the  naturalist  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any 
other  section  of  our  country.  From  its  geographical  and  subtropical 
position  and  close  proximity  to  the  West  Indies,  wo  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  in  the  southern  part  of  Florida  a  cryptogamic  flora  similar 
to  that  of  those  islands.  This  has  proven  true  of  her  phaiiierogamic  bot¬ 
any.  and,  so  far  as  explored,  no  less  so  in  the  lower  forms.  Therefore 
we  regard  mycologic  study  in  this  field  as  more  than  usually  interesting. 
Tims  far  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  others  and  of  myself  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  adjacent  to  Jacksonville,  which  local¬ 
ity  is  extra-limital  as  regards  the  species  of  subtropical  Florida,  a  region 
tliat  fairly  begins  somewhat  further  south.  We  have,  however,  already 
found  what  may  be  called  luaifs  from  the  Indies,  and  may  expect  to  find 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  Ealmmian  mycologic  flora. 
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1.  PoLYTORUS  GiLVUS,  Fr.— Very  abundant  on  old  logs  and  on 
standing  decayed  Quercus  laurifoUa.  P.  scruposus,  Fr.,  is  the  same  thing. 

2.  PoLYPORUS  ARCULARius,  Fr.— Extremely  abundant  on  dead 
fallen  limbs. 

3.  PoLYPORUS  PERGAMENUS,  Fr.— Very  common  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species. 

4.  PoLYPORUS  AUSTRALIS,  Fr. —  From  Tampa.  A  tropical  species, 
and  not  occurring  northward  so  far  as  explored. 

5.  POLYPORUS  SANGUINEUS,  Fi’.— Very  common  on  decayed  Jogs. 

6.  POLYPORUS  LiCNOiDES,  Mont. —  Fouiid  rarely  near  Jacksonville, 
on  decayed  Quercus.  Tropical  also. 

7.  POLYPORUS  NipnoDES,  B.  &  Br. —  A  beautiful  white  species, 
found  on  dead  limbs  of  Garya  exclusively. 

8.  POLYPORUS  CARNEUS,  Nees. — Very  beautiful.  Bare  in  decayed 
places  on  Junipjerus  Virginiana,  in  deep  swamps.  Also  rare  on  Pinus 
australis. 

9.  POLYPORUS  viRGiNEUS,  Schw.— On  decayed  stump.  Rare. 

10.  POLYPORUS  HALESIA5,  B.  &  C.—  On  fallen  limbs  in  damp  pla¬ 
ces.  Not  common.  Resembles  P.  Salleanus,  Berk.  Very  beautifully 
colored  in  rose  and  lilac  shades. 

11.  POLYPORUS  PLEBEius,  Berk.— A  large  and  elegant  species,  found 
on  decaying  Quercus  laurifoUa  and  on  Ca.i'ya.  Not  common.  Of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  purplish  color  when  fresh. 

12.  PoLY^PORUS  HiRSUTUS,  Fr.— A  common  and  variable  species. 
On  old  logs  and  dead  limbs. 

13.  POLY^PORUS  VELUTiNUS,  Fr.— By  many  considered  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species.  On  dead  Magnolia.  Distinctly  pileate. 

14.  POLYPORUS  VERSICOLOR,  Fr.— Resupiiiate ;  beautiful.  Com¬ 
mon  on  dead  limbs. 

15.  POLYPORUS  ADUSTUS,  Schw.— Commoii.  Collected  specimens 
four  feet  long.  On  dead  Magnolia  logs. 

16.  POLYPORUS  CHARTACEUS,  B.  &  R.— A  beautiful  species.  Not 
common.  On  dead  limbs. 

17.  POLYPORUS  argillaceus,  Cke.— Rare  on  dead  bark. 

18.  PoLY^PORUS  OBLiQUUS,  Fi'.—  Abundant  on  small,  decayed  limbs. 
Resembles  P.  ferruginosus. 

19.  POLY'PORUS  ABiETiNus,  Fr.— On  fallen  pine  limbs.  Not  common. 

20.  POLY'PORUS  CONTIGUUS,  Fr.— Occasional  on  decayed  logs. 

21.  PoLY'PORUS  HY'PococciNUS,  B.— The  rarest  species  found.  One 
good  specimen  only. 

22.  POLY^PORUS  XANTnoL03TA,  Schw.— On  dead  limbs  of  Quercus 
nigra. 
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23.  PoLYPORUS  Alabam^e,  B.  &  C. —  A  rare  and  beautiful  species  ; 
white.  On  a  dead  hickory  limb. 

24.  PoLYPORUS  ciNNABARiNUS,  Fr.—  Only  a  few  specimens  found 
on  a  dead  Magnolia  log. 

25.  POLYPORUS  hemileucus,  B.  &  C.  —Abundant  on  dead  Carya 
and  Magnolia.  Very  fine. 

26.  POLYPORUS  AMOEMUS,  B.  &  C.— Rather  common  on  old  logs. 

27.  POLYPORUS  SALMONICOLOR,  B.  &  C.— Not  abundant.  On  fallen 
trees. 

28.  POLYPORUS  PURPUREUs,  Fr. —  Very  beautiful  and  very  rare. 
Margins  lilac  color. 

29.  POLYPORUS  MOLLUSCUS,  Fi’.— Pure  white,  with  soft,  velvety 
texture.  Rare.  On  fallen  limbs. 

30.  POLYPORUS  NiTiDUS,  Fr.— Common  on  under  side  of  fallen 
trees.  Has  been  called  P.  vulgaris. 

31.  POLYPORUS  VAPORARius,  Fr.— Commoii.  Name  very  appro¬ 
priate,  as  the  beautiful  glistening  color  soon  disappears. 

32.  POLYPORUS  iGNiARius,  Fr.— Occasioiial  in  decayed  places  on 
living  Quercus. 

33.  POLYPORUS  TABACiNUS,  Mont.—  Abundant  on  old  oak  stump. 

34.  POLYPORUS  LACTEUS,  Fr.— On  dead  fallen  limbs.  Not  common. 

35.  i^OLYPORUS  ECTYPUS,  B.  &  Rav.— Rare.  Found  on  a  small  oak 
stump  in  a  swamp.  Very  tine. 


ELIAS  MAGNUS  FRIES. 


BY  WM.  R.  DUDLEY,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Elias  Magnus  Fries  was  born  at  Femsjo,  Sweden,  Aug.  15th,  1794, 
and  died  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  Feb.  8th,  1878.  Although  he  had  but 
comparatively  little  to  do,  directly,  with  the  fungi  of  America,  no  cata¬ 
logue  of  our  higher  fungi  can  be  published  but  does  not  show  his  name 
as  author  of  a  very  large  number  of  species  which  are  found  here  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  systematic  litera¬ 
ture,  in  a  true  sense,  in  that  branch  of  botany.  Therefore,  as  Linnaeus 
and  his  writings  must  form  a  part  of  every  nation’s  history  of  its  bot¬ 
any,  so  Elias  Fries,  another  great  Swedish  botanist,— and  next  to  Linn¬ 
aeus  the  greatest,— must  enter  into  the  history  of  cryptogamic  botany, 
especially  of  fungi,  wherever  and  whenever  that  subject  is  historically 
considered. 

Fries’  career  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  century  later  than  that  of 
the  great  baron’s  ;  for,  although  he  was  born  about  thirteen  years  less 
than  a  century  after  the  birth  of  Linnaeus,  his  life  was  prolonged  till 
Feb.  8th,  1878,  or  one  month  after  the  centennary  of  the  death  of  his 
great  prototype.  Tliere  is  a  curious  parallelism  extending  throughout 
the  whole  career  ot  these  two  men.  Botli  were  sons  of  country  clergy- 
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men,  and  born  in  Smaland,  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  lioth,  as 
lads,  attended  the  school  at  Wexio,  and  both  entered  the  University  of 
Lund,  although  Linna3us  remained  there  only  one  year,  linally  taking 
his  degree  at  Upsala,  while  Fries  graduated  at  Lund.  Loth  held  for 
many  years,  as  the  crowning  po.sition  of  long  and  distinguished  univers¬ 
ity  careers,  the  xu’ofessorship  of  Lotany  at  Upsala,  tlie  most  famous  of 
the  Swedish  universities,  where  each  died  greatly  beloved  and  honored. 
They  were  both  voluminous  in  their  authorship, —  indeed,  they  have  few 
parallels,  in  this  respect,  in  botany, —  and  the  period  covered  by  the 
work  of  each  also  fairly  represents  the  comparative  difference  in  time  in 
development  of  phsenogamic  and  cryptogamic  botany.  It  has  been  said, 
furthermore,  that  Fries  was  almost  the  last  of  that  generation  whose 
knowledge  extended  over  all  branches  of  the  science  as  it  was  then  un¬ 
derstood  and  whose  names  were  considered  as  authorities  in  all. 

Apparently  the  life  of  Fries  was  marked  by  no  great  privations  or 
hardships.  The  way  to  his  career  opened  most  alluringly  even  from  his 
boyhood.  Ilis  father  was  a  zealous  and  even  accomplished  botanist, 
and,  as  the  boy  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  or  even  young  playmates,  his 
father  early  led  him  into  a  very  close  acquaintanceship  with  nature,  and 
made  for  him  friends  of  the  little  wild  flowers  which  grew  among  the 
wooded  hills  of  Smaland,— “  Friends  who  did  not  afterwards  desert  him, 
but  were  always  true,”  as  he  says  many  years  after.  He  also  says  that 
his  interest  in  fungi  began  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  beautiful  Hydnum  coralloides  one  day,  when  out  in  the  woods 
and  fields  with  his  mother.  Few  fungi  had  been  described  at  that  time, 
and  the  next  day,  in  attempting  to  determine  his  Hydnum.^  he  learned  in 
a  short  time  the  characters  of  all  the  genera  described  in  his  Flora.” 
When  he  was  fourteen,  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  his 
school  at  Wexio  was  closed  and  he  renewed  his  observations  on  fungi 
with  the  greatest  ardor,  describing  and  giving  temporary  names  to  those 
he  found.  He  continued  this  till  1811,  when  he  left  his  gymnasium  to 
enter  the  University  of  Lund,  at  which  time  he  had  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  three  and  four  hundred  species  of  these  plants.  At  the 
university  he  found  eminent  men  of  science,  among  whom  was  the  elder 
Agardh,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  and  who  was  yet  to  make  his 
fame  as  an  algologist.  Every  one  showed  great  kindness  to  the  bright 
and  enthusiastic  boy,  but  he  found  his  greatest  delight  in  the  library  and 
its  treasures  of  botanical  works.  Here  he  poured  over  the  volumes  of 
Persoon  and  Albertini,  probably  also  over  the  Conspeictus  Fungouum 
of  Albertini  and  our  own  Schweinitz.  Here,  also,  were  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  classic  Flora  Danica,  begun  thirty  years  before  the  birth 
of  Fries,  and  whose  completion  he  did  not  live  to  see.  Leside  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  latter  work,  there  were  those  of  Luxbaum  and  Persoon, 
and  we  can  imagine  how  his  imagination  kindled  toward  future  work  as‘ 
ho  here  recognized  many  of  his  old  friends  of  the  Smaland  woods,  such 
as  he  had  previously  described.  The  three  years  of  his  university  life 
passed  quickly  away,  but  he  maintained  an  excellent  standing,  althougii 
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he  was  industriously  collecting?  and  working  on  his  fungi.  In  1814,  he 
took  his  degree  at  Lund,  and  was  immediately  nominated  ‘‘  Docens  ”  of 
botany  in  that  university.  His  first  publication,  begun  during  that  year, 
seems  to  have  been  in  phsenogamic  botany,  and  w^as  entitled,  Koviti^ 
Flor^  Sueci^:.  But  in  1815  he  published  the  lirst  part  of  Observa- 
TiONES  Mycolouic^,  based  chiefly  on  collections  made  during  his  uni¬ 
versity  course,  the  second  volume  appearing  in  1818.  He  was  preparing 
other  papers  at  the  same  time  on  both  phsenogamic  and  cryptogamic 
plants.  His  keenly-discriminating  mind  soon  saw  that  the  classification 
previously  established  for  the  lower  plants  was  exceedingly  defective. 
He  therefore  began,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two,  a  systematic  re¬ 
view  of  all  the  fungi  known  to  him.  The  result  was  more  extended  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  species,  based  on  the  morphology  of  the  parts, 
taking  into  account,  also,  the  life  and  development  of  the  fungus, 
wherever  that  was  possible.  In  theory,  his  new  system  of  classitication 
also  was  thoroughly  scientific  and  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  views 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  systematic  botany.  It  was  hailed  by  all  lovers  of 
the  subject  as  the  true  basis  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  lower  plants. 
The  publication  of  this  work  was  begun,  it  must  be  remembered,  twelve 
years  before  the  compound  microscope  was  brought  into  use.  I^otwith- 
standing  the  cordial  reception  of  his  new  system  and  his  recent  work, 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Fries  did  not  rest  satisfied  ;  in  1829,  therefore, 
having  completed  his  first  great  work  on  fungi,  Systema  Mycologicum, 
in  three  volumes,  he  again  revised  all  his  species  and  descriptions  with 
great  care,  to  test  the  value  of  his  theoretic  conclusions.  As  he  had  now 
begun  to  pay  more  especial  attention  to  the  Hymenomycetes,  a  third  careful 
survey  of  this  group  resulted  in  his  Epicrisis  System atis  Mycologici, 
SEU  Synopsis  Hv^menomycetum,  published  in  1836-38.  In  1844,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science,  at  Stockholm,  proposed  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  series  of  colored  engravings  of  all  the  higher  fungi,  to  be  made  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Fries.  For  this  work  he  again 
went  over  all  the  material  obtainable,  and  the  first  series  of  these  elab¬ 
orate  figures  was  published  between  1867  and  1875,  consisting  of 
KK)  folio  plates,  and  entitled,  Icones  Select.^  Hymenomycetum 
nondum  DELiNEATORini.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  large  number  of 
additional  plates  had  accumulated,  and  a  second  similar  series,  under  the 
same  title  and  of  the  same  number  of  plates,  was  issued  between  1878 
and  1884,  edited  by  his  sons.  These  are  estimated  to  contain  nearly  1 ,700 
figures.  A  second  edition  of  his  Hymenomycetes  was  issued  in  1874, 
the  preface  written  on  his  eighty-first  birthday.  Twm  other  works  on 
fungi  might  be  mentioned  as  important  among  his  larger  publications, 
viz.:  Monographia  Hymenomycetum  Sueci^,  1851-63,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  8vo.  and  Fungi  esculenti  et  venenati  Scandinavia,  1862-69, 
with  ninety-three  folio  plates. 

In  other  fields  of  botanical  science,  he  has  been  indefatigable. 
After  holding  the  adjunct  professorship  of  Botany  at  Lund  for  many 
years,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Ih'actical  Economy  at  Upsalain  1834. 
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This,  together  with  the  many  papers  on  economic  botany  and  agricult¬ 
ure  bearing  his  name,  testify  to  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  held  in 
practical  affairs.  It  was  not  many  years,  however,  before  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  professorship  of  Botany  at  Upsala,  the  chair  once  held  by 
Linuseus. 

In  the  botany  of  higher  plants,  he  was  a  recognized  authority  till  the 
last,  and  is  the  author,  in  this  branch,  of  ten  or  twelve  works  of  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  bearing  a  variety  of  titles.  These  include  “Floras”  of 
the  whole  or  parts  of  Sweden.  Ills  papers  and  schemes  embodying  his 
theories  of  the  principles  of  classification  in  ph3en<^gamic  botany  deserve 
a  passing  notice,  as  they  contain  suggestions  original  with  him,  and  not 
only  attracted  attention  when  they  were  put  forth,  but  have  been  util¬ 
ized,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  several  modern  systematists. 

In  lichenology,  also,  he  was  a  \ery  active  worker  during  his  younger 
days,  but  his  writing  in  that  field  might  be  said  to  have  culminated  as 
long  ago  as  1831,  when  he  published  his  Lichenographia  EuropyEA 
REFORMATA,  regarded  for  many  years  as  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  also  issued  fascicles  of  herbarium  specimens  of  lichens, 
which  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Finally,  beside  the  larger  works,  some  of  which  liavebeen  mentioned, 
the  Eoyal  Society  catalogue,  Vol.  Ill  and  Vol.  VII,  enumerate  the 
titles  of  eighty-five  lesser  papers  published  by  him  down  to  1873,  covering 
the  widest  variety  of  topics  in  botanical  science,  and  scattered  through 
various  periodical  publications.  This  almost  unparalleled  activity  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last.  Dr.  Lundstrom,  of  Upsala,  says  of  him  that,  a  week 
before  his  death,  he  completed  an  essay  for  a  foreign  periodical ;  and, 
even  as  his  latest  hours  approached,  he  reviewed  with  unclouded  mind 
and  critical  interest  an  English  publication  which  had  just  come  to 
hand,  saying  that  “  England  has  more  numerous  and  more  remarkable 
D'lScomycMes  than  Sweden,  but  as  regards  Hymenomycetes,  we  take  by  far 
the  lead.”  Endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  fortunate  in  the  men¬ 
tal  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  fortunate  in  experienc¬ 
ing  no  painful  delays  in  beginning  his  favorite  study  and  no  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  in  their  continuance,  he  was  happily  free,  in  his  latest  hours, 
from  the  clouds  which  settled  over  the  mind  of  his  great  predecessor  at 
Upsala.  The  most  interesting  portrait  of  him  extant  is  the  last  one  taken, 
showing  long,  white  locks  escaping  from  beneath  the  scliolar’s  cap  ;  and 
what  a  delightful,  even  handsome  face  had  this  octogenarian  !  So  well 
has  enthusiasm  and  singleness  of  heart  preserved  the  charming  charac¬ 
teristics  of  youth  in  the  keen  eye,  the  kindly  but  resolute  mouth,  and  the 
simplicity  of  character  everywhere  expressed,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  boy  of  twelve  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  that  was  to  be  both 
happy  and  distinguished.  This  noble  man,  full  of  inspiring  enthusiasm, 
is  said  to  have  always  shown  to  the  younger  generation  that  kindness  and 
encouragement  which  only  the  leaders  in  a  science  know  how  to  give. 
Certainly  there  is  much  in  his  portraits  that  would  promise  support  to 
such  a  claim. 
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BY  W.  A.  KKLLERMAN. 

“  Kryptogamen  Flora  voisr  Deutschland,  Oesterreich  und  der 
Schweiz.  PiLZE.”  23  Liefening.  Pyrenomycetes  {Sphceriacem).  Von 
Dr.  G.  Winter. 

This  part  includes  pp.  593-656  of  Vol.  II.  Besides  the  diagnoses  and 
illustrative  figures  of  Diaporthe,  Mamiana^  Valsa,  Anthostoma,  Phynchos- 
toma  and  Kalmusia^  it  includes  descriptions  of  105  species  of  Diaportlie^ 
and  more  to  follow,  as  this  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  the  Pyrenomy- 
cetes.  This,  like  the  preceding,  is  heartily  welcomed  on  account  of  its 
high  character  and  of  its  value  to  American  mycologists. 

“  Le  Glycogene  CHEZ  les  Basidiowycetes.”  Rapport  de  M.  Gilkinet, 
troisieme  commissaire.  Revue  Mycologuique,  Juillet,  1886. 

“  Sph^ropsidees  nouvelles,  rares  ou  critiquees  recoltees  aux 
ENVIRONS  DE  Saintes  (Charente-Inferieure).  Par  M.  Brun- 
ard.  1.  c. 

“  Une  nouvelle  espece  de  Gasteromycetes,  Tulostoma  Jourda- 
Ni.”  Par  M.  N.  Patouillard.  1.  c. 

“  Fungi  Gallict  exsiccatt  :  Centurie  XXXYIIIe.”  C.  Roumeguere. 

“  SUR  LE  DEVELOPPEMENT  ACROGENE  DES  CORPS  REPRODUCTEURS  DES 
Champignons.”  Par  M.  J.  de  Seynes.  1.  c. 

‘‘Diagnoses  de  trois  especes  nouvelles  d’Ascomycetes  copro- 
PHiLES.”  Par  E.  Marchal.  1.  c. 

“  Le  Peronospora  viticola  dans  les  Vosges.”  A.  d’Arbois  de  Ju- 
bainville.  1.  c. 

“  Woods  and  their  Destructive  Fungi.”  By  P.  II.  Dudley,  C.  E. 
Popular  ISdence  Monthly,  August,  1886. 

•‘Saccardo’s  Sylloge,  Vol.  IV,”  is  now  published.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  Hyphomycetes,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  those  engaged  in 
the  study  of  these  perplexing  productions.  The  principle  of  classifi¬ 
cation  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  in  its  application 
here,  as  in  Vol.  Ill,  is,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  can  be 
devised.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  species  are 
enumerated,  included  in  113  genera.  The  next  volume,  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Hymenomycetes,  is  expected  to  be  ready  about  the 
end  of  this  year.  Copious  additions  to  Vols.  I-IV  are  also  being 
made.  E. 

“  Linhart’s  Hungarian  Fungi.”  Of  this  valuable  collection,  five 
centuries  have  now  been  issued.  The  specimens  are  mostly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  eighty-nine  of  the  species  are  illustrated  by  good  en¬ 
gravings.  The  collection  is  in  book  form  (unbound),  and,  for  a  work 
so  carefully  prepared,  the  price,  12  marks  per  century,  is  very 
cheap.  E. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HYPO- 
CREACEAE,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  SPECIES. 


BY  J.  B.  ELLIS  AND  B.  M.  EVERHART. 

(Continued  from  page  80.) 

97.  Nectria  Celastri,  Schw.  Syn.  N.  Am.,  1421. 

“Stroma  tuberculariform,  pale  yellowish  within,  becoming  black 
outside,  subpulvinate ;  perithecia  densely  coespitose  on  the  stroma, 
globose-ovate,  corrugate-rugose ;  ostiola  obsolete,  but  showing  as  a 
dark-brown  speck,  about  the  size  of  S.  cmmibarina,  easily  falling 
from  the  stroma.  The  perithecia  at  length  become  indurated,  but 
do  not  collapse.”  Specimens  of  Celastrus  scandens,  collected  in  New 
York  State  by  VV.  R.  Gerard,  agree  well  with  the  above-quoted  char¬ 
acters,  except  in  having  the  perithecia  only  one  fifth  or  one  sixth 
millim.  in  diam.  and  collapsed.  We  no  not,  however,  consider  this 
latter  character  in  every  case  reliable,  as  it  depends,  in  some  measure,  on 
the  stage  of  growth  at  which  the  specimens  are  collected.  In  Gerard’s 
specimens,  the  stroma  is  not  well  shown,  as  it  is  already  covered  with 
and  partially  obliterated  by  the  superimposed  perithecia,  which  are  of  a 
bright  red  color  at  first,  but  at  length  dark  red  and  collapsed,  and  have 
the  surface  subverrucose-roughened.  The  asci  are  cylindrical,  55—60  x  6 
or  sometimes  enlarged  above  to  8  or  10  a  thick ;  sporidia  1-seriate, 
elliptical,  1-septate,  not  constricted,  7— 8  x  3L— 4  The  groups  of  peri¬ 

thecia  ,are  about  1  millim.  across.  Notwithstanding  the  slight  discrep¬ 
ancies,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  species  meant  by  Schweinitz, 
who  found  it  rather  rare  on  Celastrus,  about  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Peck,  in 
2Gth  Report,  also  mentions  it  as  found  by  him  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  but 
he  gives  no  description  of  his  specimens  and  we  have  not  seen  them. 

98.  Nectria  microspora,  C.  &  E.  Grev.  V,  p.  53. 

CiBspitose,  bursting  out  in  groups  of  3—10  through  cracks  in  the 
bark  ;  perithecia  subglobose,  orange-red,  smooth,  at  length  collapsing, 
one  sixth  to  one  fifth  millim.  in  diam.;  asci  cylindrical,  50—60  x 
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5—8  !J- ;  sporidia  elliptical,  2-nucleate,  becoming’  1-septate,  hyaline, 
8—7  X  3i— 4  ,'J- ;  groups  of  perithecia  4—1  millim.  across ;  stroma  not 
conspicuous.  On  bark  of  Magnolia  glauca^  jMewfield,  N.  J.,  July. 

99.  Nectria  aureofulva,  C.  &  E.  Grev.  VII,  p.  8. 

With  the  same  habit  as  the  preceding  species,  but  perithecia  larger 
{i  millim.),  subglobose,  smooth,  pale,  golden-yellow,  with  the  minute 
ostiolum  darker  ;  asci  cylindrical,  50  x  8—7  p- ;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong- 
fusoid,  8— 12x3  /^,  2-nucleate,  becoming  tardily  uniseptate  ;  stroma  pale, 
flattish,  scarcely  rising  above  the  epidermis.  On  bark  of  Magnolia 
glauca.  Autumn. 

100.  Nectria  infusaria,  Ck.  &  Hark.  Grev.  XII,  p.  101. 

“Cmspitose,  erumpent,  pale  red;  perithecia  few,  oval,  soft-waxy, 

subconfluent,  smooth,  glabrous,  5—10  on  a  stroma  ;  asci  cylindrical,  8- 
spored  ;  sporidia  uniseriate,  elliptical,  obtuse,  uniseptate,  not  constricted, 
hyaline  (‘demum  pallidis  ’ ),  10  x  44  P ;  conidia  [Fasarium  Acacice,  Ck.  & 
Hark.),  either  accompanying  the  perithecia  on  the  same  stroma  or  produced 
in  separate  pustules  of  earlier  growth,  on  a  pale  red,  pulvinate  stroma, 
curved,  hyaline,  acute  at  each  end,  3-septate,  30—40  x  24  P.  On  Acacia 
twigs,  California,  (Harkness,  Xos.  2162  and  2288),  in  a  quadrisulcate  man¬ 
ner  as  in  many  Valsas.  Asci  45 — 55  x  10—12  p^  oblong-cylindrical,  sub- 
sessile  ;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong-fusoid,  hyaline,  3 — 4-nucleate,  becom¬ 
ing  uniseptate,  12—16  x  4—5  p^  sometimes  constricted  at  the  septum,  but 
mostly  not.  Some  of  the  perithecia  are  scattered  and  stand  singly,  but, 
in  wmll-developed  specimens,  they  form  dense  clusters  1 — 14  millim.  in 
diam.”  This  description  is  taken  from  the  specimens  in  X.  A.  F.,  773, 
on  Benzoin^  collected  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  agrees  fairly  with  that 
given  by  Schweinitz,  except  that  the  perithecia  are  not  polystichous 
(lying  in  several  layers),  nor  are  they  what  would,  in  a  general  way,  be 
called  smooth.  They  are  certainly  not  glabrous,  nor  are  those  of  N.  coc- 
cinea,  Fr.,  which  are  called  smooth,  but  are,  at  least  when  dry,  distinctly 
furfuraceous,  though  not  so  decidedly  so  as  in  this  case.  Our  friend, 
W.  C.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  has,  how^ever,  compared  the  specimens  in  K.  A.F., 
773,  with  an  original  specimen  of  N.  ochroleuca,  Schw.,  in  Herb.  Schw.,  in 
the  Mus.  of  the  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  at  Philadelphia,  and  says  that,  out¬ 
wardly,  they  appear  to  be  the  same,  but  he  did  not  make  a  microscopical 
examination,  as  the  specimen  in  the  Acad.  Herb,  was  very  meager. 
Found,  according  to  Schweinitz,  on  various  deciduous  trees,  both  at 
Salem,  X.  C.,  and  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

101.  Nectria  atrofusca.  Schw.  Syn.  X.  Am.,  1429. 

Stroma  pulvinate,  subcarnose,  wood-color  inside,  darker  outside, 
small  (4  millim.  or  about  that),  erumpent  through  the  epidermis,  by 
the  ruptured  margin  of  which  it  is  closely  embraced ;  perithecia 
csespitose,  nearly  black,  smooth  and  glabrous,  small,  mostly  less  than 
one  sixth  millim.,  conic,  becoming  ovate  and  obovate,  and  finally  col¬ 
lapsing  above  ;  ostiolum  obtuse-conic,  black  and  shining,  rather  large  ; 
asci  subcylindrical,  45—55  x  7  p,  with  abundant,  imperfectly-devel¬ 
oped  paraphyses ;  sporidia  subbiseriate,  oblong-elliptical,  low^r  cell 
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sometimes  a  little  narrower,  imiseptate,  hyaline,  10—12  x  4i  /^.  On 
(lead  stems  of  Staphylea  trifoUa^  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (Schweinitz),  West 
Chester,  Pa.  (Everhart).  The  foregoing  description  is  from  specimens 
distributed  in  N.  A.  F.,  1547,  which  agree  with  specimens  in  Herb. 
Schw.  The  groups  of  perithecia  are  often  arranged  in  a  subseriate 
manner,  are  about  1  millim.  in  diam,  and,  with  the  stroma  to  which 
they  are  attached,  are  finally  deciduous. 

102.  Nectria  nigrescens,  Cke.  Grev.  VII,  p.  50. 

“Csespitose,  red,  at  length  turning  black,  glabrous ;  ostiolum  papilli¬ 
form  ;  asci  cylindrical ;  sporidia  elongated-elliptical,  uniseptate,  18 xG  y; 
stylospores  on  (the  same)  stroma,  some  ovate,  brown,  5x3  y-,  others  linear, 
6x2  /^,  hyaline.  On  Gleditschia,  Aiken,  So.  Ca.  (2564).” 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  FUNGI  FROM  VARIOUS 

LOCALITIES. 

BY  J.  B.  ELLIS  AND  B.  “M.  EVERHART. 

Diatrypella  hysterioides,  E.  &  E.— On  a  decorticated  poplar 
limb  in  a  willow  jungle.  Louisiana.  Langlois,  No.  380.  Stroma  erum- 
pent,  tuberculiform,  prismatic,  often  deeply  quadrisulcate  and  subcor- 
nute,  i— 1  millim.  in  diam.,  yellow  inside  (about  the  same  shade  of  yel¬ 
low  as  in  Hypoxylon  Sassafras,  Schw.),  often  elongated,  hysteriiform 
(H— 2  millim.  long),  with  a  longitudimJ  furrow  above  like  a  Hysterium  ; 
perithecia  2—6  in  a  stroma,  i— i  millin .  in  diam.,  with  thick,  black,  cor¬ 
iaceous  walls,  narrowed  above  into  a  short  neck,  the  apex  of  which  is 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  stroma  as  a  small,  papilliform  or  sometimes 
conic  ostiolum  ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  with  a  slender  base,  100 — 115  x 
10—12  y  (  spore-bearing  part  75—80  y ),  Hied  with  a  multitude  of  allan¬ 
toid,  yellowish,  2-nucleate,  6—7  x  H  i>-  sporidia.  The  species  is  well 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  stroma.  The  color  of  the  young  stroma  is 
much  deeper  orange-red,  but  the  color  finally  disappears. 

Lophiostoma  heterostomum,  E.  ir,  E.— On  an  oak  barrel  bottom. 
June.  Langlois,  No.  478.  Perithecia  (Tumpent,  scattered  or  subgre- 
garious,  i— I  millim.  in  diam.,  depressed,  spherical,  the  lower  half  sunk 
in  the  wood,  the  upper  half  emerging ;  ostiolum  large,  compressed,  ex¬ 
tending  at  first  nearly  or  quite  across  the  perithecium,  at  length  decidu¬ 
ous,  leaving  the  perithecium  pierced  pbove  with  a  small,  round  opening  ; 
asci  clavate-cylindrical,  rounded  above  wid  contracted  below  into  a 
slender,  stipe-like  base,  70—80  x  6—7  y,  suirounded  with  abundant,  rath¬ 
er  stout  paraphyses  and  containing  eiglt  fusoid,  1- septate,  hyaline, 
slightly  curved,  appendiculate  sporidia,  18—20  x  44—5  y,  3—4  nucleate  at 
first,  but  the  nuclei  and  stout,  8 — 10  y  long,  lyaline  appendages  at  length 
disappear,  and  the  sporidia  become  constricted  in  the  middle  with  the 
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ends  rounded  (fiisoid-oblong),  often  with  a  distinct  j^ellow-brown  shade. 
The  wood  just  below  the  surface  assumes  a  uniform  purplish-red  color. 
This  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  var.  of  Lophiostoma  pulveraceum, 
Sacc.,  but  differs  in  the  stained  matrix,  larger  perithecia  and  deciduous 
ostiola. 

Lophiostoma  subcollapsa,  E.  &  E.  —  On  outer  bark  of  living 
Nyssa  multijiora,  Newfield,  N.  J.  June,  1886.  Perithecia  cartilagino- 
membranaceous,  black,  globose,  f — 1  millim.  in  diam.,  buried  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  bark,  the  epidermis  slightly  elevated  and  blackened  over  them 
and  pierced  by  the  papilliform  ostiolum,  which  finally  collapses ; 
asci  clavate-cylindrical,  about  loO  x  12  /^,  with  abundant  paraphyses ; 
sporidia  obliquely  1-seriate  or  more  or  less  distinctly  biseriate  above,  ob¬ 
long-elliptical,  20—26  X  8—10  y  or  regularly  elliptical,  20 — 22  x  12 — 15 
hyaline  at  first  becoming  brown  and  3 — 7-septate,  but  not  constricted  at 
the  septa.  The  sporidia  are  sometimes  a  little  curved,  or  at  least  more 
prominent  on  one  side.  Apparently  allied  to  L.  obtectum,  Pk.,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Massaria.  The  ostiolum  is  quite  inconspicuous  and  only 
slightly  prominent.  Sometimes  one  or  two  of  the  cells  of  the  sporidia  is 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum. 

Diaporthe  Kellermanniama,  Winter.— On  decaying  culms  of 
Zea  Mays.  June.  Langlois,  494.  Stroma  extending  continuously  tor 
several  inches,  or  in  narrow  strips  and  irregular  patches,  circumscribed 
by  a  black  line  and  surface  of  the  matrix  also  blackened ;  perithecia 
scattered  or  subcsespitose,  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  culm,  i— ^  millim. 
in  diam.,  their  long  (1  millim.),  rather  crooked  black  ostiola  projecting  ; 
asci  lanceolate,  about  40  x  7—8  ;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong-fusoid, 

4-nucleate  and  yellowish,  becoming  constricted  and  uniseptate,  ends 
rather  obtusely  pointed,  7—10  x  3  h-. 

I 

In  the  published  description  o|  this  species  in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club, 
X,  p.  49.  There  is  nothing  said  of  any  ostiolum,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
no  stroma  ( stroma  nullum  ”  ),  but  we  believe  this  is,  nevertheless,  the 
species  there  meant.  / 

Sph^ria  (Zigncella)  suBvisTiTA,  E.  &  E.— On  dry,  bleached  roots 
of  Faccmewni,  Newfield,  X.  J.,  May,  1886.  Perithecia  seated  on  the  bare 
wood  or  on  the  bark,  with  the  base  sunk  in  the  matrix,  ovate-conic,  one 
sixth  to  one  fourth  millim.  in  diam.  and  one  half  millim.  or  more  high, 
black,  rough,  except  the  smooth,  sub-shining,  short-cylindrical  or  sub- 
conical,  broadly  perforated,  sub-truncate  ostiolum  ;  asci  clavate-cylin¬ 
drical,  50  X  6—7  /^,  with  filiform  paraphyses  and  a  slender,  stipitate  base  ; 
sporidia  fusiform,  yellowish-hfaline,  slightly  curved,  3-septate  and  con¬ 
stricted  slightly  at  the  middle  septum,  12—15  x  2i— 3  /^,  crowded-biseri- 
ate.  The  sporidia  are  much  tlie  same  as  in  Sphceria  llendersoni,  Ell.,  ex¬ 
cept  in  having  the  ends  slightly  curved,  but  in  that  species  the  perithecia 
are  depressed  and  subcuticular  and  subastomous.  Melanomma  conica^ 
Fckl.,  has  much  larger  sporid/a  (28  x  4  y). 
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DIDY3IELLA  PROMTNENS,  E.  &  E.— Oil  dead  herbaceous  stems  of 
Ambi'osia  trifida.  Langlois,  No.  336.  Perithecia  erumpent-superficial, 
scattered,  ovate-hemispheric,  i  millim.  in  diam.,  black,  rough,  except  the 
prominent,  tubercular-conic  or  short-cylindrical  ostiolum  ;  asci  clavate- 
cylindrical,  subsessile,  40—45  x  6—7  with  filiform  paraphyses  and  eight 
subfusoid  or  subcymbiform,  1-septate,  hyaline  sporidia,  10—12  x  3—4  /^, 
slightly  constricted  at  the  septum. 

Diaporthe  Gladioli,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  stems  of  Gladiolus,  Louis¬ 
iana,  February,  1886.  Langlois,  No.  390.  Perithecia  sunk  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  stem  just  below  the  epidermis,  which  is  blackened  above 
them,  forming  elliptical,  definitely  limited  spots  2 — 3  millim.  long  or,  by 
confluence,  1  cm.  or  more;  perithecia  about  i  millim.  in  diam.,  tew, 
often  only  one  or  two  in  a  spot,  sometimes  6—8 ;  asci  ( spore-bearing 
part)  about  40  x  6—7  /^-,  with  a  substipitate  base  ;  sporidia  biseriate,  sub¬ 
fusoid,  7— 10  X  2i /^,  2-nucleate,  becoming  1-septate,  hyaline.  The  osti- 
ola  project  like  slender,  black  bristles  about  1  millim.  long,  but  are  easily 
broken  off.  This  is  very  different  from  Sphcerella  minimcepiincta^  Ck., 
also  on  Gladiolus. 

Spu^rella  Sapindi,  E.  &  E.— On  living  leaves  of  Sapindus  mar- 
ginatus,  Missouri,  July,  1886.  B.  T.  Galloway.  Perithecia  epiphyllous, 
globose,  prominent  (i  millim.),  scattered,  on  roundish,  definitely  mar¬ 
gined,  white  spots,  3—4  millim.  in  diam.;  asci  oblong-cylindrical,  60  x  12 
p- ;  sporidia  biseriate,  subelliptical  (a  little  narrower  at  one  end),  1-septate 
and  slightly  constricted,  16  x  4  p.  The  conidial  stage  is  a  macrosporium 
on  the  same  spots,  with  long,  stipitate  conidia  and  slender,  septate  hyphie. 

Spii^rella  sabaligena,  E  &  E.— On  dead  tips  of  leaves  of  Sabal 
Palmetto,  April,  1886.  Langlois,  No.  426.  Perithecia  gregarious,  100—125/^ 
in  diam.,  covered  by  the  cinereous  cuticle,  which  is  scarcely  ruptured,  over 
them  ;  asci  subovate.  22—25  x  12—15  P  ;  sporidia  crowded,  oblong-clav- 
ate,  1-septate,  constricted  at  the  septum,  subhyaline,  10—12  x  3i— 4  P. 

Sph^rella  subcongregata,  E.  &  E.— On  peduncles  of  Erigeron 
salsiiginosiis,  Mt.  Paddo,  Wash.  Terr.,  alt.,  6,000  to  7,000  ft.,  August, 
1885.  VV.  N.  Suksdorf,  No.  234.  Perithecia  gregarious  or  occasionally 

3— 6  collected  in  a  cluster,  erumpent  and  subsuperficial,  ovate-globose, 
about  i  millim  in  diam.,  ostiolum  acute  ;  asci  oblong,  40 — 45  x  12 — 15  p, 
without  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong-cylindrical  or  clavate- 
oblong,  subhyaline  (yellowish),  18—23  x  3 — 4  p,  or,  in  the  clavate  form, 

4 —  5  P  wide.  Pleospora  permunda,  Ck.,  which  appears  to  be  common  in 
the  Rocky  Mt.  region,  occurred  on  the  same  stem. 

Sph^rella  smilacina,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  stems  of  Smilax,  New- 
field,N.  J.,  May,  1886.  Scattered,  depres.sed,  globose,  one  sixth  millim.  in 
diam.,  covered  by  the  cuticle,  which  is  blackened  directly  over  the  perithe¬ 
cia  and  barely  pierced  by  the  minute  ostiolum  ;  asci  oblong,  sessile,  about 
35  X  7  !>■ ;  sporidia  biseriate  or  crowded,  hyaline,  fusiform-oblong  or  clav- 
ate-oblong,  1-septate,  9—1 1  x2i  ;  perithecia  entirely  similar  to  theasciger- 
ous  perithecia,  only  a  little  more  prominent  and  mostly  on  bleached  stems, 
contain  stylospores,  oblong  or  elliptical-oblong,  hyaline,  2-nucleate,  1-sep¬ 
tate  and  slightly  constricted,  7 — 8  x  3 — 34  p.  Di2)lodina  Smilacis,  E.  &  E. 
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SPHiEKELLA  GRANULATA,  E.  &  E.— Oil  dead  steins  of  Baptisia 
tmctoria^  with  Sphcerella  bapUsicecola,  Ck.,  iSTewfleld,  N.  J.,  April,  1886. 
Densely  gregarious,  occupying  a  delinitely-limited  area  of  the  stem  ;  per- 
ithecia  minute  (one  sixth  millim.),  covered  by  the  epidermis,  which  is  rais¬ 
ed  and  fissured  over  them,  but  not  blackened,  though  the  black  perithecia 
are  visible  through  it ;  ostiolum  papilliform,  only  slightly  prominent ; 
ascigerous  nucleus,  white  ;  asci  nearly  cylindrical,  about  70  x  7  p  subses- 
sile,  without  paraphyses,  and  containing  eight  biseriate,  fusiform, 
slightly  curved,  hyaline,  granulate  at  first,  then  uniseptate,  sporidia 
20 — 23  X  3 — 3i  l^.  The  specimens  found  grow  around  the  base  of  the  stem, 
extending  up  for  about  2  inches,  where  it  was  abruptly  succeeded  by 
Sphcerella  haptisicecola,  Ck.,  iu  which  the  perithecia  are  more  scattered 
and  the  sporidia  shorter  (12 — 16  /^-),  broader  (4 — 5  !-•■)  and  continuous.  The 
specimens  of  this  latter  species,  in  Kav.  F.  Am.,  are  not  well  developed 
and  have  the  spores  narrower  (3 — 3i  P)  and  more  acute,  as  described  by 
Cooke. 

Dimerosporium  xylogenum,  E.  &  E,— On  decaying  wood  of  Salix. 
Louisiana.  Langlois,No.  371.  Perithecia  superficial, scattered,  depress¬ 
ed-hemispheric,  rough,  one  sixth  to  one  fourth  millim.,  with  an  obscure, 
papilliform  ostiolum  ;  asci  obovate,  contracted  below  into  a  short  stipe, 
35 — 40  X  20 — 24  /^,  without  paraphyses,  and  containing  8  oblong-elliptical, 

1- septate,  granular,  subhyaline,  15—16  x  8  p-  sporidia.  Differs  from  the 
usual  type  of  Asterina  and  Dimerosponum  in  its  habitat  and  the  absence 
of  any  definite  mycelium. 

Dimerosporium  Spartina^,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  lower  sheaths  of 
Spartina  polystachya,  Plaquemines  Co.,  La.,  May.  Langlois,  No.  428. 
The  mycelium  forms  small  (2 — 4  millim.  long),  oblong  or  elliptical,  black 
patches,  consisting  of  a  thick  growth  of  erect,  simple,  septate,  subnodu- 
lose,  sterile  hyphse,  nearly  hyaline  at  first,  but  soon  opaque,  130—175  x 
6—8  P,  and  pale,  yellowish,  prostrate  hyphse,  producing  fusoid-cylindric 
or  subfalcate,  nucleate  conidia,  40—60  x  3  p.  Nestling  among  the  sterile 
hyplue  are  black,  membranaceous,  subovate  perithecia,  i— i  millim.  in 
diam.,  with  a  very  large  (opening  above  ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  75  x  15 
p,  with  imperfectly-developed  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  8  in  an  ascus,  oblong- 
cylindrical,  yellowish  (nearly  hyaline),  slightly  curved,  3— 4-nucleate, 
becoming  uniseptate,  18—20  x  4—5  P.  Some  sporidia  were  seen  im¬ 
perfectly  3-septate,  but  one  septum  seems  to  be  the  normal  state.  This 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  apical  opening,  more  like  a  half-grown  Cenan- 
gium  than  like  an  ostiolum. 

Didy^mosph^ria  pardalina,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  stems  of  Sjoartina 
polystachya.  May.  Langhus,  No.  429.  Perithecia  gregarious  in  groups  of 
4—0,  whose  position  is  indicated  by  suborbicular  or  elliptical,  black  spots, 

2— 4  millim.  in  diam.,  or  by  confluence  more  entirely  sunk  in  the  substance 
of  the  stem,  ratlier  large  {i  millim.),  with  thick,  coriaceous  walls  and  mi¬ 
nute  punctiform  ostiolum,  not  elevating  the  epidermis  ;  asci  cylindrical, 
150—200  X  12—15  P  ;  sporidia  uniseriate,  oblong-cylindrical,  olive-brown, 
l-septate  and  constricted,  slightly  curved,  ends  obtuse,  22— 30  x  8—10  /^. 
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Amphispha^ria  subiculosa,  E.  &  E.  — On  decorticated  poplar. 
Langlois,  No.  382.  Perithecia  superficial,  gregarious,  depressed-globose 
(i  millim.),  brown-black,  rough,  but  subshining  above  when  viewed  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  ostiolum  radiate-sulcate,  not  prominent.  The  lower  part  of  the 
perithecia  is  clothed  with  a  coat  of  brown,  branching  hairs,  which  also 
cover  thinly  the  surface  of  the  matrix  around  and  between  the  perithe¬ 
cia,  some  of  which  touch  each  other  but  are  not  confluent ;  asci  cylindric- 
clavate,  90—100  x  12 — 15  with  abundant  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  biseri- 
ate,  oblong,  pale  brown,  1-septate  and  slightly  constricted  at  the  septum, 
ends  obtuse  and  each  cell  nucleate,  15 — 20  x  4—5  /^. 

Melanopsamma  cupressinum,  E.  &  E.— On  bleached  wood  of 
cypress  pickets  and  red  cedar.  Langlois,  No.  394  and  320.  Perithecia 
emergent,  superficial,  gregarious,  i-i  millim.  in  diam.  (on  cypress), 
rather  more  elongated  and  subhysteriiform  on  red  cedar,  rough,  carbon- 
aceo-membranaceous,  with  a  broad  and  rather  depressed  opening  above 
(probably  with  a  prominent  ostiolum  at  first) ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical, 
70—75  X  10—12  with  filiform  paraphyses  and  8  biseriate,  yellowish- 
hyaline,  clavate-oblong,  1-septate,  about  12  x  4  p-  sporidia. 

Diplodia  frumenti,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  stalks  of  Zea  Mays^  June. 
Langlois,  No.  493.  Perithecia  globose,  sometimes  with  a  stout,  cylind¬ 
rical  ostiolum,  subca3spitose  or  often  seriate,  bursting  out  through  lon¬ 
gitudinal  cracks  ;  sporules  elliptical,  brown,  1-septate,  15 — 18  x  12  p,  on 
stout  pedicels.  Very  different  from  Diplodia  Zecc,  Lev. 

MYXOSPORIU3I  SUBVIRIDE,  E.  &  E.— Oil  dead  limbs  of  birch.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  G.  F.  Meschutt.  Acervuli  scattered,  subepidermal,  raising 
the  epidermis  into  distinct  pustules  and  discharging  the  oblong,  green¬ 
ish-hyaline  sporules,  7—13  x  4—5  P  (mostly  11— 12  x  4— 4i  p)  in  a  greenish, 
amber-colored  mass. 

Pestalozzia  PRiMARiA,  E.  &  E. —  On  dead  Scirpus  fluviatilis,  May.- 
Langlois,  No.  443.  Acervuli  hysteriiform,  black,  erumpent-superficial, 
about  4  millim.  long,  scattered  ;  conidia oblong-cylindrical,  yellow-brown, 
at  length  1-septate,  with  a  crest  of  three  short,  hyaline,  spreading  bris¬ 
tles,  6—9  p  long  and  slightly  thickened  at  their  tips  ;  pedicels  filiform, 
10—12  p  long.  The  conidia  are  at  first  continuous.  Very  different  from 
P.  versicolor,  Speg.,  var.  Americana,  which  is  also  on  Schpus. 

Melanconium  salicinum,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  limbs  of  Salix.  nigra. 
Langlois,  No.  374.  Acervuli  scattered,  tuberculiform,  or  often  truncate 
above,  about  1  millim.  across,  closely  surrounded  and  margined  by  the 
raised  epidermis  ;  spores  ovate-elliptical,  brown,  10—12x6—7  p.  Differs 
from  M.  bicoloT,  Nees.,  in  its  habitat  and  absence  of  the  white  stroma. 

Stilbum  macrocarpon,  E.  &  E.— On  rotton  wood.  April.  Lang¬ 
lois,  No.  465.  Stem  white,  cylindrical  or  compressed,  loosely  floccose- 
fibrillose,  ^  millim.  high  by  about  75  P  thick  ;  head  subglobose,  black, 
100—125  p  in  diam.;  conidia  oblong,  granular  and  nucleate,  12—20  x  6—7 
p,  subcatenulate  on  the  tips  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the  stem, 
involved  in  mucus,  closely  compacted  into  a  firm,  black  head.  Except¬ 
ing  the  black  head,  scarcely  distinguishable,  outwardly,  from  S.  parvii- 
him.  C.  &  E.  Remarkable  for  its  large,  subcatenulate  conidia. 
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Helmtnthosporiu3i  spiculiferum,  E.  &  E.— On  large,  white, 
dark-bordered  spots,  on  leaves  of  Sabal  palmetto,  Langlois, 

IS'o.  426.  Sterile  hyphie,  effused,  simple,  erect,  brown,  subundulate,  con¬ 
tinuous  ( or  faintly  septate  ?),  100  x  2^—3  !>■ ;  conidia  oblanceolate,  pale 
brown,  5— 9-septate,  narrowed  below  into  a  slender,  subliyaline  base, 
more  abruptly  contracted  above,  wuth  the  apex  truncate  and  darker 
bro\vn.  Sometimes  the  conidia  are  constricted  at  one  or  more  of  the 
septa.  Eorms  a  thin,  velutinous  coat,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Periconia  lateralis,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  herbaceous  stems.  June. 
Langlois,  No.  489.  Fertile  hyphse,  erect,  subulate,  septate,  opaque,  250 — 
300  P-  high  and  8—10  p-  thick  at  base,  nearly  straight  and  bearing  on  one 
side,  just  below  the  tip,  a  flattish  cluster  of  globose,  yellowish-brown, 
echinulate,  10 — 12/^,  conidia.  The  hyplue  appear,  under  the  lens,  like  a 
thin,  erect,  black  pubescensce,  and  the  part  of  the  stem  occupied  is 
mostly  blackened.  The  habitat  is  that  of  P.  byssoides,  Fr.  {Sporocybe 
byssoides,  in  N.  A.  F.)  The  conidia  have  a  large  nucleus  of  a  lighter 
shade. 

IsARiOPSis  SUBULATA,  E.  &  E.— On  decaying  stalks  of  Zea  3fays. 
Langlois,  No.  495.  Stipe  subnlate,  1— H  millim.  high,  tapering  above 
and  lighter  colored,  composed  of  rather  closely-compacted,  brown  hypha), 
with  free-spreading,  hyaline,  squarrose-spreading  tips  on  all  sides  above, 
bearing  the  hyaline,  mostly  2-nucleate,  ovate,  7—8  x  4  P  conidia.  The 
stipe  is  subbulbous  and  strigose  at  base.  This  varies  from  the  generic 
character  as  given  by  Fresenius,  in  the  conidia  not  being  septate. 

Stertgmatocystis  dasytrtcha,  E.  &  E.— On  decaying  wood,  lying 
on  the  ground.  May.  Langlois,  No.  441.  Fertile  hyphse,  effused,  velu¬ 
tinous,  erect,  pale,  olive-brown,  septate,  250—300  x  6—8  p,  the  oblong  or 
ovate,  enlarged  apex  thickly  covered  with  coarse,  nodulosely-branched 
sterigmata,  20—25  x  4  p,  obtuse  and  sublobate  at  the  tips,  and  with  short, 
rudimentary,  lateral  branches  or  projections,  which  are  often  little  more 
than  mere  swellings  or  tubercles,  irregularly  arranged  and  all  together, 
forming  an  oblong  head,  45—60  p  long  by  20—25  P  thick  ;  conidia  oblong- 
cylindrical,  hyaline,  5—7  x  li— H  P,  borne  either  singly  or  2— 3-catenu- 
late  on  the  tips  of  the  basidia.  Under  the  lens  or  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  conidia  are  white,  causing  the  olivaceous,  velutinous  hyphse  to  ap¬ 
pear  sprinkled  with  gray.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  Menisporn 
qlaiico-nigra,  C.  &  E. 


JVOTES  ON  FLORIDA  FUNGI.-No.  8. 


BY  W,  W.  CALKIN3,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

36.  Folyporus  niphodes,  E.  &  Br.  var  —  Resembles  Irpex  some¬ 
what  ;  pores  more  open  than  in  P.  niphodes.  Rare. 

37.  Folyporus  Floridanus,  Berk.— Somewhat  abundant,  grow¬ 
ing  unattached  except  at  base.  Not  resupinate  as  is  P.  pergamenus, 
which  it  might  be  mistaken  for  w'ere  it  not  for  the  color,  which  is  gray¬ 
ish  slaty  above  and  dark  underneath. 
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38.  Gleoporus  coNcnoiDES,  Mont.— Not  common  (P.  nigromargin- 
atus,  Schw.)  On  fallen  limbs. 

39.  IIymenochyEte  corrugata,  B.— Abundant  on  rotten  limbs  in 
damp  places.  Color  lij^ht.  Surface  frequently  broken.  Easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  next  species. 

40.  IlYMENOcn^TE  iNSULARis,  B,— Common.  Color  umber.  Gen¬ 
erally  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  rotten  limbs,  but  occurs  in  small, 
detached  patches  the  size  of  a  dime,  which  may  have  suggested  the 
name.  This  is  H.  cervina,  according  to  Ellis. 

41 .  Thelephora  pedicellata.  Sell  w.— Found  encircling  the  limbs 
of  living  Myrica  and  young  Quercus  in  damp  places.  Never  found  on 
dead  trees.  Of  a  gray  color.  Common. 

42.  Thelephora  Florid  ana,  E.  &  E.,  n.  sp.— On  a  dead  fallen 
tree.  Rare.  For  descr.,  mde  Journ.  Mycol.,  April,  1886. 

43.  Hypochnus  albocinctus,  Mont.— In  myriads  on  living  trees, 
notably  on  Magnolia  grandijlora. 

44.  Hypochnus  rubrocinctus,  Ehrb.— Abundant  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species.  Both  are  claimed  by  lichenologists,  with  reason,  probably. 

45.  Exidia  glandulosa,  Fr.— Not  uncommon  on  small,  dead 
branches. 

46.  Grandinia  tuberculata,  B.  &  C.— Rather  abundant.  A  fine 
species. 

47.  Grandinia  granulosa,  Fr.— Rare  on  a  dead  limb. 

48.  Grandinia  crustosa,  Fr.— Rare  on  limbs. 

49.  Hydnum  fragillissimum,  B.  &  C.— Abundant  on  the  under 
side  of  old  logs  and  bark.  Of  a  rich  saffron  color. 

50.  Hydnum  l^ticolor,  B.  &  C.-^Of  a  richer  color  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  quite  rare  on  fallen  limbs. 

51.  Hydnum  caryophyllatum,  B.  &  C.— On  fallen  limbs.  Vari¬ 
able  in  color  from  a  dirty  yellow  to  light. 

52.  Hydnum  ochraceum,  Pers.— Abundant  in  dry  woods. 

53.  Hydnum  Caput-Medusae,  Bull.— Beautiful  and  rare.  Only 
one  specimen  found,  and  this  in  a  cedar  swamp  of  perpetual  darkness. 
The  growth  was  such  as  might  well  suggest  the  above  name.  The  long 
teeth  were  of  a  beautiful  pink  color,  and  as  seen  alive,  they  seemed  to 
resent  my  rude  touch  as  I  plucked  the  prize  from  the  fostering,  living 
Juniperus. 

54.  Hydnum  fascicularia,  B.  &  C.— On  dead  limbs  in  dry  woods, 
but  not  a  common  species. 

55.  Hydnum  Weinmanni,  B.  &  C.— Very  rare  and  fine. 

56.  Hydnum  pulcherrimum,  B.  &  C. —  [H.  cirrhatum^  Pers.) 
Pound  on  a  dead  Nyssa  in  damp  woods.  Rare.  A  fine  species. 

57.  Ailographum  quercinum,  E.  &  M.— Abundant  on  leaves  of 
Quercus. 

58.  Ascobolus  carneus,  Pers.— Common  on  old  cow  dung  under 
shelter. 
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59.  Ascobolus  purpurascens.  Pers.— In  same  situation  as  ^o.  58. 

GO.  Kneiffia  setigera,  Fr.— Occasional  on  fallen  limbs. 

61.  CoRTiciUM  POLYGNiUM,  Fr. —  Oil  fallen  limbs.  Well  marked. 
Not  common. 

62.  CoRTiciUM  ALUTARiUM,  B.  &  C.— Common  at  times  in  dry  woods. 

63.  CORTICIUM  OCHROLEUCUM,  Fr.~  On  old  fallen  limbs  and  trees, 
under  side,  in  contact  with  the  earth.  White.  Velvety  in  texture. 
May  be  the  same  as  C.  radians^  Berk.,  an  unpublished  species  from  Ven- 
zuela,  and  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  it  is  C.  radiosum,  Fr. 

64.  CORTICIUM  OCHROLEUCUM,  Fr.,  vai'.— Distinct  from  No.  63  by 
its  ochre-red  color,  which  is  well  defined  in  every  specimen.  It  should 
be  called  a  good  species. 

65.  CORTICIUM  ARACHNOiDEUM,  B.— Abundant  on  fallen  limbs. 

66.  CORTICIUM  LACTESCENS,  B.— Very  common.  White,  milky. 

67.  CORTICIUM  PORTENTOSUM,  B.  &  C.—Wliite,  thick,  under  side  of 
old  logs.  Eesembles  No.  63.  This  is  a  tropical  species. 

68.  CORTICIUM  INCARNATUM,  Fr.— Common. 

69.  CORTICIUM  DENDROiDEUM,  n.  sp.  MS.— Found  on  a  small  limb. 
Color  brownish-yellow, 

70.  CORTICIUM  CERVICOLOR,  B.  &  C.— No.  20  and  150  of  Ellis,  who 
thinks  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  new  genus.  Very  rare  and  fine. 

71.  CORTICIUM  SULFUREUM,  Fr. 

72.  CORTICIUM  DRYiNUM,  B.  &  C.— On  fallen  bark.  Bare. 

73.  CoRTiciUM  GiGANTEUM,  Fr.— Not  commoii.  Much  like  0.  sub- 
giganteum,  B.  &  C.,  Iceve,  Pers. 

74.  CORTICIU3I  SUBGIGANTEUM,  B.— Not  uncommon. 

75.  CORTICIUM  lyEVE,  Pers.—  Abundarit  on  limbs.  Hard  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  73  and  74. 

76.  CORTICIUM  Petersii,  B.  &  C.—  On  rotton  wood.  Abundant. 

77.  CORTICIUM  GLABRUM,  B.  &  C.— On  dead  bark. 

78.  CORTICIUM  scuTELLARE.  B.  &  C.— Well  marked.  On  limbs. 

It  appears  that  Corticium  abounds  in  species.  There  may  be  others, 
but  we  are  certain  of  the  foregoing,  and  their  elimination  has  fully  occu¬ 
pied  the  time  of  Mr.  E.,  myself  and  others.  They  will  receive,  how^ever, 
further  study,  and  the  results  will  be  noted. 


NOTE  AND  CORRECTION. 

It  is  stated  on  page  87  in  connect  ion  with  the  collection  made  by  the  Kev. 
A.  B.  Langlois  that  Plaquemines  county  is  not  far  from  Baton  Rouge. 
Mr.  Langlois  informs  us  that  this  is  true  of  Plaquemines  city,  but  that 
I’ointe  a  la  llache  (  his  P.  ().  address),  the  county  seat  of  Plaquemines 
couuty,  is  200  miles  from  Baton  Rouge,  below  New  Orleans.  If  Plaque¬ 
mines  is  not  at  all  mentioned  in  his  address,  no  confusion  would  arise. 

On  page  54,  24,000  should  read  2,400. 
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POLYPORUS  OFFICINALIS,  FRIES. 

BY  W.  W.  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

This  fine  and  rare  species  is  found  occasionally  growing  in  dead  pla¬ 
ces  on  living  Pinus  Strobus  in  the  forests  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  common. 
I  know  of  a  specimen  that  has  been  in  an  office  here  for  ten  years,  and 
during  this  time  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  as  well  as  of  usefulness. 
This  specimen  is  about  one  foot  long  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  per¬ 
fectly  round,  and  uniform  in  size  from  base  to  top,  or  nearly  so.  The 
growth  was  made  in  concentric  layers,  each  a  little  over  one  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  slightly  overlapping  the  one  below.  The  color  through¬ 
out  is  white ;  pores  visible  ;  taste  very  bitter  and  similar  to  that  of  qui¬ 
nine,  in  place  of  which,  indeed,  myself  and  many  others  have  used  it. 
Up  to  this  time,  nearly  one  Inilf  of  it.  except  the  shell,  has  disappeared. 
Its  virtue  as  a  tonic  is  undoubted.  According  to  Fries,  as  I  learn  from 
Ellis,  it  seems  that  the  old  Greek  botanist,  Dioscorides,  was  acquainted 
with  and  mentions  this  valuable  species  in  a  work  he  published.  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica,  during  Nero’s  reign.  Therefore  its  medical  virtues  have 
been  long  esteemed.  During  our  late  war,  it  was  used  to  some  extent 
when  quinine  could  not  be  obtained.  From  numerous  inquiries,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  pine  forests  of  Michigan,  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  specimens  are  ever  thrown  away.  The  one  here  is  care¬ 
fully  guarded.  _ 
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BY  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

“  Primo  censimento  DEI  Funghi  della  Liguria.”  Per  F.  Baglietto. 
Nuovo  Giornale  Botanico  Italiano.  12  Luglio,  1880. 

“  Kryptogamen  Flora  yon  Deutschland,  Oesterreich  und  der 
Schweiz,  Pilze.”  24  Lieferung.  Pyrenomycetes  ( Sphserieacese  ). 
Von  Dr.  G.  Winter. 

This  Lieferung  includes  pp.  657-736.  The  descriptions  of  twenty- 
seven  more  species  of  Diaporthe  are  given,  also  two  of  Mamiana  and  102 
species  of  Valsa.  Dr.  Winter  has  taken  this  last  genus  in  the  wide  sense 
of  Nitschke  for  three  reasons,  namely  :  because  the  relationship  of  all 
the  forms  here  united  is  very  close.,  because  of  the  structure  of  the  stroma 
and  its  significance  we  know  scarcely  anything,  and  because  if  Valsa  is 
divided  into  many  genera  according  to  the  differences  in  the  stroma,  so 
also  must  the  genera  Diaporthe  and  Anthostoma  likewise  be  divided, 
which  is  scarcely  a  practicable  undertaking.  He  enumerates  the  species 
under  the  following  subgenera  :  Eutypa,  Endoxyla,  Cryptovalsa,  Crypto- 
spheeria,  Eutypella^  Euvalsa  and  Leucostoma. 

Ascomycetes  observes  aux  environs  de  Liege.”  Par  V.  Mouton. 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belguique.  Tome 
vingt-cinquieme.  Fascicule  premier,  pp.  137-162, 1886. 

Cartribution  a  la  Flore  Mycologuique  de  Belguique.”  Par 
Mmes.  F.  Bommer  et  M.  Rousseau,  pp.  103-185.  1.  c. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HYPO- 
CREACEAE,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  1)9.) 


1(K).  Nectim.v  (;iTCTTnr.rni*LA,  Tode. 


Oil  bark  of  Ahie.i^  balmmea,  North  Elba,  N.  Y.  (Peck.)  (ABspitose, 
Biumpent,  perithecia  ovate-globose,  papillate,  i— i  millLni.  in  diam., 
bright  red,  not  collapsing,  smooth;  asci  cylindrical,  80— 90  x  ;  spo- 
ridia  biconical  or  acutely  elliptical,  hyaline,  iiniseptate,  nniseriate,  12— Id 
X  d — (5  //  (14—18  X  0-7  A,  Sacc.  in  Syll.) 

The  specimen  above  ipioted  and  from  which  these  characters  were 
drawn  was  sent  to  us  as  ‘‘  JY.  halsamea,  C.  &  P.,”  but  can  not  be  that  spe¬ 
cies,  which  has  very  different  sporidia  and  collapsed  perithecia,  but  is 
evidently  the  N.  cmurbitula,  Tode.,  as  described  in  Sylloge,  II,  p.  484, 
and  illustrated  in  Kunze’s  Fungi  Select!,  No.  lOd. 

Note.— When  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  was  printed,  we  did 
not  know  that  this  species  was  found  in  this  country. 

104.  NE(rrRi.\  RiiizooENA,  (/ke.  (4rev.  XI,  p.  108. 

“  Caaspitose,  erumpent,  stromatic,  orange-red.  at  length  scarlet ; 
perithecia  subglobose,  glabrous,  scarcely  papillate,  breaking  out  into 
small  groups  of  10—12  together;  asci  cylindrical ;  sporidia  narrowly 
elliptical,  uniseptate,  hyaline,  8—9  x  8  /<.  The  conidia  are  those  of  Tii- 
bemilaria,  with  a  rose-colored  tint  and  d  x  2  !>■.  On  exposed  roots  of 
Uinins,  seaboard  of  South  Carolina  (Ravenel).  Clusters  1  millim.  in 
diam  ;  iierithecia  one  sixth  millim.”  The  specimens  in  Kav.  F.  Am., 
04d.  show  oidy  the  depressed-tuberculariform,  flesh-colored  stroma  and 
conidia. 
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105.  jSTectria  muscivora,  Berk.,  in  Rav.  Funsf.  Car.  I,  57.  (  Nec- 
tria  suhcoccinea,  Sacc.  &  Ell.,  Mich.  II,  p.  570.) 

Perithecia  mostly  csespitose,  bright  red,  siibovate,  small  (one  fifth 
millim.),  seated  mostly  around  the  margin  of  the  small,  pale,  tiibercii- 
lariform  stroma,  which,  together  with  its  group  of  perithecia,  is  mostly 
less  than  1  millim.  in  diam. ;  asci  cylindrical,  75 — 90  x  8 — 10  'j-  ;  sporidia 
miiseriate,  narrow-elliptical,  14—16  x  6—7  yellowish-subhyaline,  be¬ 
coming  1-septate.  On  bark  of  living  alder.  West  Chester,  Pa.  (Ever¬ 
hart  &  Haines).  Distinguished  from  W.  coccinea  by  its  broader,  more 
obtuse,  yellowish  sporidia  and  its  more  distinctly  superficial  stroma, 
which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  seems  to  arise  from  the  remains  of  dead 
scale  insects,  which  are  abundant  on  the  bark. 

The  above  description  is  from  the  Pennsylvania  specimens  of  N.  sub- 
coccinea,  S.  &  E.,  which  are  the  same  as  the  specimens  of  N.  muscivora, 
Berk.,  cited,  which  is,  presumably,  the  same  as  N,  muscivora,  B.  & 
Br.,  in  Cooke’s  Handbk.,  No.  2364,  though  neither  the  Pennsylvania  speci¬ 
mens  nor  those  in  Rav.  Car.  show  anything  of  the  “  white  lanose  patches, 
2  in.  or  more  in  diameter.”  In  Ravenel’s  specimens,  the  perithecia  are 
collapsed,  the  only  point  in  which  they  differ  from  the  specimens  of  N. 
subcoccinea. 

Perithecia  furfur aceous  or  squamulose.  {Lepidoyiectria,  Sacc.) 

106.  Nectria  Apocyni,  Pk.  26th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  p.  84. 

“Csespitose  or  scattered,  dull  red  ;  perithecia  minute,  pale  ochraceous 

and  subglobose  when  moist,  dull  red,  collapsed  or  laterally  compressed 
and  rough,  with  minute,  whitish  scales  when  dry  ;  ostiola  minute  ;  spores 
biseriate,  uniseptate,  filiform,  usually  constricted  in  the  middle,  nucleate, 
.00065— .0008  in.  long  ;  conidia  subhemispherical  or  irregular,  small,  pale 
red  ;  spores  fusiform,  straight,  .0005— .0006  in.  long.”  Specimens  found 
at  Newfield,  N.  J.,  July,  1883,  on  dead  stems  of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  with 
Volutella  flexuosa,  C.  &  E.,  had  asci  about  35  x  7  p-,  sporidia  12—18  x  34—4 
p-,  constricted  at  the  septum  and  nucleate. 

107.  Nectria  diploa,  B.  &  C.  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.,  X,  p.  378.  (Lev., 
IV,  p.  46,  var.,  diminuta. 

Perithecia  csespitose,  min^ite,  ovate,  subfurfuraceous,  at  length 
collapsing,  light  red,  parasitic  on  some  erumpent  Falsa  V;  asci  sub- 
sessile,  oblong-cylindrical,  about  65  x  10  p  ;  sporidia  obliquely  uniseriate, 
oblong-elliptical,  endochrome  finally  divided  in  the  middle,  20—25  x  8—9 
p,  hyaline  or  nearly  so.  In  some  of  the  asci,  the  sporidia  are  partially 
biseriate  and  somewhat  smaller.  On  bark  of  alder.  So.  Ca.  Ravenel. 
The  description  here  given  is  from  an  examination  of  the  specimens  in 
Rav.  Fungi  Caroliniani,  III,  55.  In  these  specimens,  the  nuclei  have 
disappeared.  The  underlying  ( Vedsa)  V  is  so  completely  covered  by  the 
perithecia  of  the  Nectria  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

108.  Nectria  dematiosa,  Schw.  Syn.  N.  Am.,  1424. 

“Frequent  on  branches  of  Platanus  and  Morus,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Allied  to  .Y.  cinnabarina,  but  much  smaller.  Osespitose,  erumpent.  seated 
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on  a  Ilattened  stroma ;  peritliecia  few,  globose,  subglabrous,  red,  becom¬ 
ing  dark,  indistinctly  ostiolate,  collapsing,  covered  with  subpellncid 
dematiose  hairs.  The  peritliecia  readily  fall  out,  leaving  little  pits. 
The  clusters  of  peritliecia  scarcely  exceed  half  a  line  in  diameter.”  In 
(Irev.,  IV,  p.  16,  the  sporidia  are  said  to  be  “  oblong,  uniseptate,  slightly 
curved.  .000S«5 — .000o7  inch  long.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


KELLERMANNIA,  EEL.  &  EVRHT. 

BV  .1.  B.  ELLIS  AND  B.  M.  EVERHART. 

Keller3iannia,  Ell.  &  Evrht. — The  characters  of  this  genus,  as 
given  on  page  153  and  of  the  species  on  page  154,  will  have  to  be 
amended.  In  the  specimens  examined  at  that  time,  only  free  spores  were 
seen  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  slender  prolongation  on  one 
end  of  the  spore  was  a  stij^e^  when,  in  fact,  it  is  an  awn-like  appendage 
pioceding  from  the  apex  of  the  spore.  The  spores  are  sessile,  or  at  least 
borne  on  slightly  elongated  cells  of  the  proligerous  layer.  In  the  generic 
description,  therefore,  for  stipitate  ”  read  awned  ”  or  “  aristate,”  and 
in  the  specific  description,  instead  of  “  abruptly  contracted  below,”  etc., 
read  “abruptly  contracted  above  into  a  slender,  bristle-like  awn,  etc.” 
It  should  also  have  been  stated  that  K.  yucccegena  is  the  same  as  Biscella 
i  JHscula)  anomala^  Ck.  The  specific  name,  anomala^  was  rejected  as  not 
applicable.  Kellermannia  is  properly  separated  from  Discula  by  its 
septate,  aristate  spores.  The  peritliecia  also  are  mostly  more  perfect 
than  in  Discula.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  II.  W.  ITarkness  for  this 
(‘orrection  and  for  the  following  two  new  species. 

Keller^iannia  Polygoni,  E.  &  E.— On  dead  stems  of  Folyyonum 
polyinorplLum,  l5lue  Canon,  Cala.  (Ilarkness,  3277.)  Peritliecia  erumpent, 
membranaceous,  of  coarse,  cellular  structure,  black,  depressed-globose, 
millim  in  diam.,  with  a  perforated,  papillate  ostiolum  ;  spores  lanceo¬ 
late,  1 -septate,  30 — 40  p-  long,  including  the  awn-like  tip,  and  3—4  p  thick 
at  the  rounded  base,  yellowish-hyaline,  granular  and  nucleate  at  first, 
gradually  contracted  above  the  middle  into  the  slejider,  nearly  straight 
awn.  The  mature  peritliecia  may  be  picked  out  entire  witli  the  point  of 
a  knife. 

Keeeer.mannia  SiSYRiNCiiii,  E.  &  E.— On  Sisyrinchium  helium. 
Berkeley,  Cala.  (  Ilarkness,  3017  ).  Peritliecia  scattered,  minute  (150  p), 
covered  by  the  epidermis,  subglobose,  with  the  upper  half  prominent  and 
tinally  collapsing,  pierced  above,  membranaceous,  of  fine  cellular  texture 
and,  when  moist,  paler  than  in  the  preceding  species ;  spores  oblong- 
lanceolate,  yellowisli-hyaline,  3-septate,  50—60  x  5—6  (including  the 
awn),  which  occupies  about  half  the  entire  length.  Resembles  outwardly 
Leplosph(Pria  permunda,  Clk.,  which  was  also  on  the  specimens  sent. 
The  awn  finally  disappears,  leaving  the  spore  22—30  !'■  long. 
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CATALOGUE  OE  LICHENS  COLLECTED  IN 
FLORIDA  IN  1885-WITH  NOTES. 


IJY  AV.  W.  CAI.KINS,  CHICAGO,  ICI.IXOIS. 


Tlie  follovviiii?  species  were  studied  and  determined  mostly  by  II. 
Willey,  Esq.,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  careful  and  correct  woi-k. 
This  quite  respectable  list,  the  result  of  a  very  little  time  spent  by  me  in 
connection  with  other  pursuits,  shows  plainly  the  richness  of  the  field  in 
Lichens.  Florida  furnishes  novelties  in  many  departments  of  natural 
history,  and  no  less  so  in  her  Lichen  flora,  which,  however,  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  made  a  special  study  by  any  one.  When  fully  explored,  we 
may  expect  to  And  a  curious  commingling  of  northern,  southern  and  ^ 
tropical  forms,  many  flnding  here,  however,  their  limits  geographically. 
The  question  of  their  distribution  is  an  interesting  one  yet  to  be  solved, 
and  while  the  limits  are  plainly  deflnable  as  to  the  Phanerogamia  of 
Florida,  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  connection. 
With  this  view,  the  list  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  labor. 

1.  UsNEA  BAKBATA  (L.)  Fr. —  Very  common  on  living  Ci/press 
trees,  in  low,  damp  grounds. 

2.  Theloscittstes  concolor  (  Dicks.)  — Abundant  on  oak  and 
other  trees. 

3.  Farmelia  PERFORATA  (Jacq.)  Acli. —  V^ery  abundant  on  oaks. 

4.  Farmelia  tiliacea  ( Holf . )  Floerk.— Common  on 

5.  Sticta  AURATA  (Sm.)  Acli. — On  fallen  trees  among  moss.  Rare. 

6.  Fhysma  luridum  ( Mont.)— Very  flne.  On  living  Andromecld 
shrubs,  near  water,  less  often  on  dead  wood. 

7.  Fannaria  stellata  ( Tuck.)  Xyl.— Rare  on  living  Magnolia. 

8.  Fannaria  molybd^ea  (  Fers.)  Tuck. — Common  on  Andromeda 
in  low  grounds  along  with  Xo.  (3. 

9.  CoLLEMA  NiGRESCENS  (Iluds.)  Ach. —  Abundant  on  living  An- 
dromeda. 

10.  CoLLEMA  AGGREGATUM,  Xyl.— Common  along  with  Xo.  9. 

11.  Leptogiitm  tremelloides  (  L.  fil)  Fr.— Abundant  on  living 
Magnolia. 

12.  Lecanora  subfusca  (L.)  Ach.— On  Castanea  and  other  trees. 

13.  Lecanora  spbeusca,  var.  distans.  Ach. — Common. 

14.  Lecanora  atra  (Iluds.)  Ach’. — Common. 

b).  Lecanora  varia  (Jflirh.)  Xyl. — Abundant  on  oaks. 

1().  Lecanora  varia,  var.  Cupressi,  Tuck.— Rare. 

17.  Lecanora  punicea,  Ach.— Abundant  on  various  trees.  Disks 
bright  scarlet. 

18.  Lecanora  flavido-pallens,  Xyl.— A  Cuban  species.  Abim- 
(iant. 

19.  Fertusaria  velata  (Turn.)  Xyl.— Abundant. 

20.  Pertcsarl\  multipunc’TA  (Turn.)  Xyl. —Common  on  Querms. 
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21.  Peutuisaiiia  leiopla(;a,  Acli. — Abundant  on  Magnolia. 

22.  Pehtusaria  C03IMITNIS,  !)(/.— Oil  Quercus. 

28.  Tiielotrema  Domingense  (Fee.)  Tuckerm.— On  elms  and 
hickory  trees.  Abundant  and  tine. 

24.  Tiielotrema  glatjcescpins,  A^yl.— On  a  fallen  tree.  Rare. 

25.  (Iryostomum  scYRmTLiFERU3[  (  Acli.)  Fi’.— Commoii  on  vari¬ 
ous  trees. 

2().  Oladonia  3HTRULA,  Tuckeium.— On  earth  and  logs.  Common. 

27.  Oladonia  foihriata  (L.)  Tr.— Abundant  on  rotten  logs. 

28.  Oladonia  fulciiella,  Schw. — Abundant  along  with  jSTo.  27. 
21).  Oladonia  rangiferina,  Ilolim. —  Very  common  on  earth  in 

dam])  woods. 

80.  Oladonia  Santensis,  Tuckerm —On  old  logs.  Rare. 

81.  Orarhis  PonvEOiDES,  Xyl.,  Died.— On  oaks.  Rare. 

82.  Orapiiis  nitidescens,  Xyl.,  ined. — On  Quercm  aquaMca. 

88.  (tRAPIhs  Afzelii,  Acli.- Very  abundant  on  various  trees. 

84.  (tRAPhis  scripta,  Ach. — Common  on  various  trees. 

85.  Oraphis  scripta,  var.  a.s-.sbndi.s,  Xyl. — Common. 

80.  (iiiAPHis  SCRIPTA,  var.  sophistica,  Xyl. — Xot  common. 

87.  (fRAPiiis  viRGiNALis,  Tuck.,  drZL— On  small  oaks.  Common. 

88.  (iiiAPHis  Eristathiana,  Tuck.,  biecZ.— Common  on  oaks. 

89.  Oraphis  elegans,  Ach.— Rare.  On  holly. 

40.  Oraphis  scirLPTURATA,  Ach.— Rare. 

41.  Oraphis  dzndritica,  Acli. —  On  Qaercns  aquatka.  (’ommon. 

42.  Arthonia  cin>^ararina,  Wallr.— On  Magnolia. 

48.  Arthonia  gregarina,  Willey,  med.— Rare. 

44.  Arthonia  ochropila,  Xyl.— On  oak. 

45.  Arthonia  iledescens,  Xyl.— On  holly.  Common. 

40.  Arthonia  qtjintaria,  Xyl.,  ined.— On  Ilex.  Very  tine. 

47.  Anthonia  - -  y  n.  sp. — On  /I'ear,  and  undoubtedly  new.  Sent 

to  Dr.  Xylander. 

48.  Trypethelicm  virens.  Tuck. —  Common. 

49.  Trypetheliu.m  CRUENTirM,  JMoiit. —  Common  on  various  trees. 

50.  Trypethelium  scoria.  Fee.—  Abundant  on  Myrka. 

51.  Trypethelium  catervarium.  Fee.— Rare. 

52.  Trypethelium  Carolinianum,  Fee.— Common. 

58.  Trypethelium  sco rites.  Tuck. —  Abundant  on  holly. 

54.  IIeterothecium  leucoxanthum,  Spreng.— Rather  abundant 
on  various  trees. 

55.  11eterotheciu:m  Augustinii,  Tuck.,  bidh— On  leaves  of  the 
Saw  palmetto. 

50.  IIeterothecium  TunERCiiLosu^i,  var.  pachycarpiim,  Flot.— On 
oaks,  (knnmon. 

57.  Pyrenula  septata,  Xyl.— Rare  on  oaks. 

58.  Pyrenula  punctiformis,  Ach.  On  Myrka  in  swamps. 

59.  Pyrenula  punctella,  Xyl.—  Rare  on  holly. 

00.  Pyrenula  Cinchona:,  Ach.— On  holly.  Rare. 

01.  Pyrenula  suuprostans,  Xyl.— Abundant  on  oaks. 
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G2.  Pykenula  nitida,  Acli.— Common  on  oaks. 

()8.  Pyrenula  thelena,  Tuck.— On  Quercus  virens.  Very  tine. 
()4.  Py^kenula  aggregata,  Fee.— Very  common  on  holly. 

()5.  Btatora  Russula,  Mont.—  On  oaks. 

66.  Btatora  atro-grtsea,  Scliw.— Rare  on  oaks. 

67.  Btatora  extgua,  Fr.—  Rare  on  oaks. 

68.  Btatora  hypernula,  IS^yl. 

69.  Myxwerum  SPARSELLUM,  Nyl.— On  holly.  Tropical  also. 

70.  Opegrapha  yulgata,  Ach. —  Common  on  oaks. 

71.  Strtgula  COMPLANATA,  Fee.— On  leaves  of  OsmanthuR. 

72.  Buellia  parasema,  Ach.— Very  common  on  oaks. 

78.  Glypttts  Achartana,  Tuck.— On  oaks. 


CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  FROST. 


BY  WM.  K.  DUDLEY,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

B.  at  Brattleboro\  Vt.,  Nov.  11,  1S05. 

1).  at  Brattleboro\  Vt.,  Mar.  16,  18S0.  z 

The  pioneers  in  cryptogamic  botany,  in  America,  have  been,  almost 
without  exception,  professional  or  business  men,  who  pursued  their 
favorite  study  as  an  avocation.  In  them  was  developed  the  scientific 
spirit,  probably  in  greater  purity  than  we  can  ever  expect  to  see  it  again. 
The  agricultural  interests  had  become  neither  sufficiently  developed  nor 
well  enough  organized  to  call  on  these  men  for  a  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  eminently  modest  men,  with¬ 
out  even  the  ordinary  desire  for  fame.  The  study  was  pursued  by  them , 
therefore,  purely  for  a  love  of  the  knowledge  gained  and  from  an  intel¬ 
lectual  passion  for  investigation.  Certainly  this  characterization  must 
apply  to  the  life  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Frost,  who  described  many  new  species  of 
New  England  fungi,  and  whose  work  was  always  thorough,  conscientious 
and  highly  respected  by  those  who  could  understand  and  appreciate  its 
value,  viz.:  his  learned  friends  and  correspondents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Still,  he  wrote  comparatively  little  ;  offers  of  professorships 
and  other  honors,  coming  altogether  unsought,  were  declined  ;  and  he  ad¬ 
hered  throughout  along  life  to  the  trade  and  business  to  which  he  was  bred. 

Mr.  Frost  was  of  an  honorable  New  England  parentage.  Ilis  father. 
James  Frost,  coming  from  Massachusetts  when  ipiite  young,  opened  the 
first  shoemaker’s  shop  in  Brattleboro’.  The  mother  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Frost 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Stewart,  an  otticer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  What  is  now  a  large  and  fiourishing  town  of  exceptional  beauty, 
provided  with  a  library  and  fine  school  buildings,  was,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  but  a  country  village,  which  had  grown  up  near  the 
site  of  the  colonial  Fort  Bummer,  and  the  ordinary  district  school  fur¬ 
nished  the  only  means  of  public  instruction.  ^V^e  may  suppose  young 
Frost  spent  his  winters  in  ac(|uiring  whatever  he  could  from  this  source. 
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We  know  that  lie  suddenly  left  school  in  his  fifteenth  year,  for  at  that 
time  he  was  struck  a  severe  blow  by  a  hot-tempered  teacher,  and  the  high- 
spirited  lad  gathered  up  his  school  books,  picked  up  the  broken  ruler  and 
carried  them  home  as  evidence  of  the  indignity  he  had  received  and  the 
resolution  he  had  formed  and  from  that  day  never  placed  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  any  school  teacher. 

Although  l;e  soon  entered  into  business  with  his  father,  he  also  began 
a  course  of^  reading  and  study,  not  for  any  particular  end,  but  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  mind  of  a  born  scholar.  lie  took  up  mathematics  with 
ardor,  and  Hutton’s  mathematical  series,  which  he  had  mastered  at 
nineteen,  are  still  on  his  bookshelves.  He  entered  with  equal  interest 
into  chemistry  and  physics,  into  meteorology  and  geology,  while  his  col¬ 
lections  of  insects,  shells,  and  finally  his  very  considerable  collections  of 
plants,  show  the  wide  variety  of  his  tastes  and  acquirements.  Text  books 
on  all  these  subjects  are  in  his  library  at  present.  He  owned  some  im¬ 
portant  special  reports  and  monographs  in  meteorology,  entomology  and 
geology,  while  in  cryptogamic  botany  his  library  is  fairly  well  equipped 
with  the  standard  works  and  papers  necessary  to  the  extended  study  of 
the  subject.  It  was  probably  never  very  fully  supplied,  however,  for  the 
purposes  of  original  investigation.  Beside  the  manuals  of  Berkeley  and 
Cooke,  tliere  still  remain  some  of  the  works  of  Persoon,  Schweinitz, 
Pries,  Greville,  Nylander,  DeBary  and  Woronin,  Rabenhorst,  Tucker- 
man,  Peck  and  other  workers  in  fhe  lower  cryptogamia.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  water-color  drawings  of  Boleti,  in  which  genus 
Mr.  Frost  was  especially  interested,  most  of  them  apparently  copied  from 
Krombholz  and  from  Sowerby.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Mr.  Charles 
d .  Sprague’s  exquisite  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  Agarics^  accompanied  by 
descriptions,  sent  to  his  friend,  no  doubt,  to  assist  him  in  the  absence  of 
plates  and  authentic  herbarium  specimens.  There  are  MS.  descriptions 
of  the  Xew  England  fungi  which  he  supposed  to  be  new.  Some  of  these, 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  already  described,  have  the  true  specific 
name  endorsed  in  pencil  across  them.  He  and  his  friend  Sprague  each 
])urchased  a  valuable  microscope  of  French  manufacture,  and  he  has  many 
drawings  and  measurements  of  spores  preserved,  for  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciencies,  probably,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  older  works. 

His  own  collections,  chiefly  of  fungi,  together  with  most  of  his  im¬ 
portant  botanical  works  and  some  of  his  botanical  correspondence,  remain 
in  the  attic  room,  occupied  by  him  as  a  study  for  so  many  years,  in  his 
house  in  Brattleboro’.  The  fungi,  properly  labeled,  were  largely  put  up 
in  paper  boxes,  and  arranged,  according  to  their  supposed  affinities,  on 
shelves  about  the  room.  Others  were  attached  to  the  sheets  of  blank 
books.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been  considerably  disturbed  by  those 
who  have  called  to  look  them  over  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Frost,  and  some 
are  in  danger  of  being  badly  injured  if  not  destroyed.  Among  the  other 
IRipers,  the  writer  found  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  cryptogamic  spec¬ 
imens  in  Mr.  Frost’s  own  herbarium,  with  the  locality  of  each  added. 
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This  catalogue  covered  his  mosses,  liverworts  and  fungi,  and  although 
quite  full,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  its  completeness  without  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  herbarium  itself  than  could  be  given  during 
a  short  visit. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Frost’s  systematic  study  of  botany  began  through 
the  advice  of  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  whom  he  consulted  for 
a  severe  dyspeptic  disorder.  Finding  that  the  former  was  fond  of  dowers, 
this  physician  advised  him  to  take  exercise  in  walking  and  botanizing,  an 
hour  at  a  time,  twice  each  day.  This  regimen  not  only  speedily  altered 
Mr.  Frost’s  health  for  the  better,  but  he  soon  developed  that  same  eager 
but  quiet  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  plants  that  he  had  shown  for  other 
sciences.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became  interested  in  cryptogamic 
botany.  He  made  a  large  collection  of  ferns,  native  and  foreign,  which 
is  still  preserved,  also  one  of  the  mosses  and  liverworts.  Next  he  began 
to  collect  and  study  the  fungi.  Having  obtained  the  ordinary  English 
works  on  this  subject,  he  sent  tor  Fries’  Systema  Mycologicmn.  He  found, 
on  its  arrival,  that  it  was  in  Latin.  He  immediately  procured  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  in  six  months,  during  the  intervals  of  business  and  at 
night,  he  had  learned  enough  Latin  to  easily  read  scientific  works.  In 
the  same  way,  he  acquired  French  and  German,  and  it  is  said  that  other 
foreign  languages,  in  which  scientific  works  were  written,  were  also  read 
by  him  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Frost’s  life  was  very  methodical.  He  occupied  the  same  store  for 
‘  forty-nine  years,  and  accumulated,  by  thrift  and  good  judgment,  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  ;  but,  from  a  very  early  period,  he  maintained  fixed 
daily  hours  for  study.  He  regularly  allowed  himself  a  half  hour  for 
dinner,  and  from  half  past  twelve  till  one  p.  m.  he  as  regularly  spent  in 
the  little  attic  study.  He  frequently  went  into  the  woods  in  the  fresh, 
early  morning,  before  business  hours,  and  often  devoted  his  evenings  to 
some  botanical  work.  Beside  these  hours  for  the  study  of  specimens,  he 
lead  much  in  his  store,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brattleboro' 
have  given  the  writer  exactly  the  same  reminiscence  of  him,  viz.:  that 
when  customers  called  at  his  place  of  business,  he  almost  invariably  laid 
down  a  book  in  order  to  wait  on  them,  and  took  it  up  again  immediately 
on  finishing.  Every  spare  moment  seemed  to  have  been  utilized  for  study. 
In  short,  his  life,  like  that  of  most  men,  successful  in  the  way  he  was, 
was  very  orderly  and  well  arranged,  and  really  comparatively  simple,  i.  e.: 
Directed  with  considerable  intensity  toward  comparatively  few  ends. 
Apparently,  it  had  but  two  prominent  aspects  :  First,  its  business  side, 
where  he  was  shrewd,  careful  and  economical ;  second,  its  student  side, 
where  his  accumulations  were  equally  steady  and  uninterrupted.  He 
had  also  strong  religious  convictions,  and  has  himself  said  that  he  had 
not  been  absent  from  church  for  tliirty-two  years.  But  he  steadily 
declined  public  office,  and  is  said  to  have  never  held  any  of  any  kind. 
He  declined  to  give  up  his  business  for  a  complete  devotion  to  science 
and  study.  His  characteristic  remark.  “  Whatever  I  have  accpiired  of 
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science,  in  my  life,  came  through  search  for  health  and  mental  enter¬ 
tainment ;  science  is  not  my  profession, —  shoemaking  is,”  expresses 
pretty  clearly  the  simplicity  of  his  own  theory  and  practice  of  life. 


lie  was  not  communicative  on  his  favorite  studies,  except  to  those 
who  understood  them  as  he  did.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  had  more  friends  beyond  the  Atlantic,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  than  he  had  in  his  native  town.  Notwithstanding  his 
regular  business  habits,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  whenever  his  friend 
Sprague,  or  some  other  congenial  spirit  came  to  see  him,  he  dropped  all 
his  business  and  they  entered  Mr.  Frost’s  study  to  spend  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  for  days  at  a  time,  or  until  their  work  was,  for  the  time  being, 
completed.  Again,  as  showing  the  orderliness  and  respect  pervading 
his  domestic  relations,  this  fact  is  stated  by  one  of  his  family  :  Not  long- 
before  his  death,  and  when  his  health  was  failing,  he  called  his  two  sons 
—  his  only  children  —  into  the  room  where  his  wife  and  himself  were 
sitting  and  said  to  them  that  it  was  his  wish  that  all  his  fortune,  on  his 
own  death,  should  go  to  his  wife,  and  then,  in  the  event  of  her  death 
before  either  of  the  sons,  it  should  be  ecpially  divided  between  the  latter. 
Both  the  parents  have  passed  away,  and  all  has  been  amicably  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  this  simple  wish,  without  the  usual  precautions  of 
will  and  legal  formality. 

Ilis  portrait  shows  a  face  indicating  substantial  character.  It  might 
be  considered  that  of  a  good  business  man,  but  it  would  no  doubt  be 
taken,  by  any  stranger  who  was  a  good  judge,  as  that  of  a  genuine  scholar 
and  one  strongly  endowed  with  faculties  both  critical  and  reflective. 


We  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  describing  what  may  seem  to 
be  the  trivial  surroundings  of  this  man’s  daily  intellectual  life,  because 
his  is  probably  the  best  representative  life  of  that  class  to  which  he 
belongs  and  which  was  deflned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  :  a  life  in 
which  : 


“  The  t’ewarcl  is  in  the  doing' 

And  the  rapture  of  pursuing-,” 

no  inducement  of  fame  seeming  ever  for  a  moment  to  have  influenced  him. 
The  man  who  not  only  declined  positions  of  honor  in  the  scientittc  world, 
but  is  known  to  have  repeatedly  but  politely  declined  honorary  degrees 
or  memberships  of  learned  societies  as  not  worth,  to  him,  the  customary 
fee  requii-ed  in  case  the  prolfer  is  accepted  ;  who  maintained  his  peculiar 
self-poise  and  individuality  in  all  things,  is  a  man  rare  in  the  world  of 
science  and  worth  (;onsidei-ation  and  study. 

What  were  the  results  of  this  quiet,  industrious,  critical  study  for  so 
many  years  V  Certainly  the  published  results  must  be  set  down  as 
comparatively  meager,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  views. 
Although  he  published  several  short  papers,  chiefly  descriptions  of  new 
species  of  fungi,  and  in  the  Tkansactions  of  the  Orleans  County 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  “Catalogue  of  the  Flowerless 
Plants”  of  northern  New  England,  is  printed  (about  1871 ),  the  best  resume 
and  indeed  Ins  chief  publication,  is  the  list  of  mosses,  liverworts,  characea*. 
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and  fungi,  given  under  liis  name  in  the  “Catalogue  of  Plantsgkowing 

WITHOUT  CULTIVATION  WITHIlSr  THIRTY  MILES  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE,’’ 

by  Edw.  Tuckermaii  and  Charles  C.  Erost,  published  at  Amherst,  by  Edw. 
Nelson,  in  1875.  This  is  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  with  habitats,  but 
without  localities,  so  far  as  Mr.  Frost’s  list  is  concerned.  After  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  this,  the  following  facts  are  obtained  : 
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44 
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No.  ot  Species  of  Musci  enumerated . 192 

No.  of  Species  of  Hepaticae  enumerated  .... 

No.  of  Species  of  Characese  . 

No.  of  Species  of  Fungi  (excluding  Lichens) 

Looking  over  the  Fungi  proper,  it  is  found  that : 

The  Basidiomycetes  number . 

The  Gasteromycetes  (these  include  46  Myxomycetes)  number 
The  Coniomycetes  (these  include  80  Uredineae  and  8  Ustilag- 

inm)  number . 

The  Hyphomycetes  number . 

The  Physomycetes  number  . 

The  Ascomycetes  (these  include  35  Erysiphei) 

The  species  with  the  authorship  of  “Frost”  are  sixty  in  number. 
Of  these,  twenty  are  in  the  genus  Boletus^  which  has  only  forty-six  species 
enumerated  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  Agaracmi,  he  described  thirty-two 
species,  of  which  Bussula  included  nine  species,  Lactarius  nine  and  Cla~ 
varia  three  species.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  original  work  was  almost 
exclusively  among  the  fleshy  fungi.  A  copy  of  this  catalogue,  remaining 
in  his  collection,  has  several  species  added,  but  as  only  flve  years  elapsed 
before  his  death,  the  number  is  not  great.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  by  any 
botanist  that  the  most  valuable  monument  of  Mr.  Frost’s  work  is  his 
herbarium  and  collections  of  plants  generally  ;  and  this  is  the  monument 
most  likely  to  perish,  unless  care  is  taken  at  an  early  day  to  prevent  it. 
These  collections  ought  to  be  put  in  order  by  some  competent  crypto- 
gamic  botanist,  and  then  they  should  be  placed  where  they  would  receive 
permanent  care  and  be  available  for  reference,  if  needed.  No  doubt  some 
one  of  the  centers  of  botanical  study  in  this  country  would  be  the  most 
suitable  place,  although  it  woitld  not  be  inappropriate  to  deposit  them  in 
some  sate  alcove  of  the  handsome  public  library  now  building  at  Brattle- 
boro’,  provided  they  could  always  have  proper  care  in  the  future. 
Although  there  are  not  a  large  number  ot  type  specimens  in  Mr.  Frost’s 
collection,  still  the  collection  is  too  valuable  to  lose.  Any  one  who  knows 
how  valuable  are  now  the  historical  or  family  papers  of  the  first  and 
second  century  after  the  settlement  of  our  country,  to  the-  investigator 
of  any  special  topic,  and  also,  how  many  of  these  were  lost  through 
neglect,  can  readily  appreciate  the  value,  both  seen  and  unanticipated, 
which  such  local  accumulations  as  tliese  of  (1.  Frost  may  have  many 
years  hence. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Wells  S. 
Frost,  of  Brattleboro’,  son  of  the  botanist,  in  giving  me  information  and 
free  access  to  the  collections  and  books  ;  also,  indebtedness  to  the  notes 
of  Rev.  Lucius  Holmes,  contributed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Frost’s  death  to 
a  current  periodical. 
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Oil  page  P8,  ill  the  eighth  Hue  of  the  description  of  Neclria  infusaria, 
Cke.  &IIk.(No.  100),tlie  woids“iii  aqiiadrisiilcatemaiiiieras  in,” &c., with 
all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  namely,  twenty  lines,  has  been 
iutirely  misplaced  and  should  be  cancelled,  as  it  belongs  to  the  description 
of  Xcctria.  ocliiolefica^  Schw.  (Xo.  110.) 
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“  BlMTISir  PYRKNOMYCETES,  A  PRELIMINARY  LiSTOF  KNOWN  SPEC’IES.” 

By  (t.  Massee,  Grevillea,  September,  1886. 

“Exotic  Fungi,”  (from  Australia,  New  Guinea  and  (’oinmbia.)  By 
M.  C.  Cooke.  1.  c. 

“  PlEECURSORES  AD  MoNOGRAPHIA  POLYPORORIUM,  C'ONTINUED.”  By 
M.  C.  Cooke.  1.  c. 

“  Xew  British  Fungi.”  By  M.  C.  Cooke.  1.  c. 

“The  Deyelop3Ient  of  the  Gymnosporangia  of  the  United 
States.”  Read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  188(5,  by  W.  G.  Farlow. 
Botanical  Gazette,  September,  188(5. 

This  paper  gives  a  summary  account  of  continued  experiments  on 
the  (xmnnosporangia  and  connected  Roefitelice,  begun  by  Dr.  Farlow  in 
1880.  The  details  of  experiments  carried  on  in  the  Harvard  Cryptogamic 
Laboratory  last  spring  by  student  Roland  Thaxter  will  be  given  by  the 
latter.  The  cultures  of  the  spores  of  Gym.  bimptatAim  on  Amelanchier  were 
followed  by  spermogonia  and  a^cidia  of  Roe.^.  botryapUes.  The  spores  of 
Gym.  clavipea  (growing  on  Junipern^  Virginiana),  sown  on  Amelanchier 
and  apples,  produced  on  the  latter  spermogonia  and  on  the  former  a3cidia 
of  Rees,  auriantaca.  The  spores  of  the  form  ( Gi/m.  coin'cam)  that  grows 
on  Junipenis  Virginiana,  producing  the  bird's-nest  distortions,  developed 
on  Amelanchier  a^cidia  of  the  species  Rees,  cornuta.  In  like  manner.  Gym. 
cUmvriceformis  was  shown  to  be  coniiected  with  Roes,  lacerata ;  Gym. 
macropus  is  likely  (but  not  positively  determined)  connected  with  Rees, 
penicillata ;  but  the  cases  of  (Hyrn.  KlUsii  and  Gym.  globosum  did  not 
yield  to  satisfactory  conclusions. 

“  Orange-leaf  Scad.”  F.  Lamson  Scribner.  Read  before  the  A.  A. 

A.  S.,  1886.  Botanical  (iazette,  September,  188(5. 

“The  Rust  of  the  Ash  Tree.*'  Charles  E.  Bessey.  American 
Xaturalist,  September,  188(5. 

The  Aecielium  Fraxini.  Schw.,  was  abundant  on  the  green  ash 
[F.  cirielis]  last  year  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  also,  according  to  Dr.  Ilalsted,  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  but  this  year,  at  both  places.  Dr.  Bessey  reports  it  extremely 
scarce.  Curiously  enough,  the  fungus  at  this  place  (Manhattan,  Kans..) 
was  eery  abundant  this  year,  but  rather  scarce  in  1885. 

“Revision  der  IIysterineen  im  herr.  Dury."  Aon  Dr.  Rehm. 
lledwegia.  .Iiili  imd  Aug..  188(5. 
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(Continued  from  page  111.) 


109.  Xectiiia  tkemelloides,  E.  &  E.  On  bark  of  dead  willow, 
Plaquemines  county,  La.,  July,  1886.  J.ianglois,  No.  592. 

Perithecia  gregarious,  ovate,  800  p-  in  diara.,  coarsely  furfuraceo us 
and  subtuberculose-roughened,  pale  orange,  with  a  distinctly  papillose- 
conic  ostiolum  ;  asci  about  50  x  7—8  cylindric-clavate,  sessile,  imper¬ 
fectly  paraphysate ;  sporidia  biseriate,  oblong-elliptical,  2-nucleate, 
becoming  l-septate,  8 — 12x3 — 4 /^,  hyaline.  The  asci  are  contracted  at 
the  apex  into  a  short  truncate  apiculus.  ♦ 

110.  Nectria  OCHROLEUCA,  Schw.  Syii.  N.  Am.,  No.  1418.  On  limbs 
of  various  deciduous  trees,  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  (Schweinitz).  On 
dead  limbs  of  Lmivus  Benzoin^  VV est  Chester,  i^a.  ( Everhart).  N.  A.  F.,  778. 

Stroma  granulose-byssoid,  subpulvinate  and  nearly  white  at  first, 
becoming  firmer  and  yellowish ;  perithecia  8 — 15  on  a  stroma,  ovate- 
globose,  dull  yellowish-white,  mostly  less  than  one  third  millim.  in  diam., 
surface  densely  furfuraceo-squamulose,  except  at  the  apex,  around  the 
rather  darker,  slightly-depressed,  papilliform  ostiolum,  where  the  edge  of 
the  squamulose  coat  forms  a  miniature  crown  or  wreath,  giving  the  apex 
,of  the  perithecium  the  appearance  of  the  blossom  end  of  an  apple,  or 
sometimes  the  scaly  coating  is  divided  in  a  substellate-cleft  fashion  as  in 
some  Valiids ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  45—55  x  10—12  \  sporidia 

biseriate,  oblong-fusoid,  l-septate,  12 — 16  x  4 — 5  /c 

Mr.  Win.  C.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  has  compared  the  N.  A.  F.,  specimens 
with  those  in  Herb.  Schw.,  and  finds  them  the  same. 
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Note.— The  portion  of  description  of  Nectria  infiisaria.,  Cke.  &  Hark. 
(No.  100),  on  page  98,  beginning  in  the  eighth  line  as  follows  :  ‘'in  a  quad- 
risulcate  manner,”  &c.,  and  continuing  to  end  of  same  paragraph,  was 
originally  intended  to  form  a, part  of  the  description  of  N.  ochroleuca ,  Sch  w. , 
but  became  misplaced.  It  should  therefore  be  removed  from  page  98. 

(k  Sporidia  pluriseptate. 

111.  Nectria  balsamea,  C.  &  P.  Grev.  XII,  p.  81.  On  Abies' 
balsamea^  North  Elba,  N.  Y.  (Peck). 

“  CiEspitose,  erumpent,  suborbicular  ;  perithecia  small,  smooth,  scar¬ 
let,  papillate,  at  length  collapsing,  crowded  on  a  pale  stroma;  ascicylindric- 
clavate,  8-spored  ;  sporidia  fusiform,  5-septate,  hyaline,  (.03x  .077  millim.) 
“.077  ”  is  apparently  a  typographical  error  for  .0077.  The  specimens  of 
this  species  sent  us  by  Prof.  Peck  are,  as  stated  elsewhere,  N.  cucurbitula, 
Tode.,  so  that  we  can  only  copy  the  description  in  Grevillea,  and  this 
agrees  so  well  with  that  of  JSf.  cucurbitula,  Fr.  (Syll.  II,  p.  543),  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  this  is,  in  reality,  that  species  and 
that  the  measurement  of  the  sporidia,  “.03  x  .077,”  is  erroneous. 

112.  Nectria  aurigera,  B.  <fc  Rav.  Grev.  IV,  p.  40.  Rav.  Fung. 

Car.  y,  60.  Ell.,  N.  A.  F.,  79.  On  Fraxinus  and  Chionanthus. 

0 

Erumpent,  caespitose,  stroma  pale  brick-red,  mostly  subelliptical, 
perithecia  globose,  about  one  third  millim.  in  diam.,  covered  with  a 
yellow  powder ;  ostiolum  papilliform,  collapsing ;  asci  sublanceolate, 
55 — 60  x  12—15  ;  sporidia  subbiseriate,  oblong  cylindrical,  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  yellowish,  6— 8-septate,  20—24  x  5—6  !>-.  Var.  flavitecta, 
B.  &  C.  (Grev.  1.  c.),  on  Kcrria  Japonica,  has  the  “  sporidia  larger  and 
quadriseptate,  sometimes  with  a  gelatinous  coat.”  Probably  not  distinct 
from  the  next. 

113.  Nectria  polythA.ama,  Berk.  F\.  New  Zealand  II,  p.  203. 
Grev.  IV,  p.  46. 

m 

The  specimens  of  this  species  in  Rav.  Fungi  Car.  Ill,  54  (on  Fraxinus), 
differ  from  the  preceding  species  only  in  the  absence  of  the  yellow 
powder  on  the  perithecia.  This  is  also  wanting  on  some  specimens  of 
N.  aurigera,  the  perithecia,  in  that  case,  being  of  the  same  dull  red  as  in 
this  species.  There  is  no  shadow  of  difference  in  the  asci  and  sporidia, 
at  least  as  the  two  are  represented  in  Rav.  Fungi  Car.,  and  if,  as  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  the  specimens  there  distributed  are  authentic,  the 
two  species  are  the  same,  and,  in  that  case,  the  specilic  name,  polytha- 
lama,  would  have  precedence. 

114.  Nectria  Canadensis,  E.  &  P.  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  XI,  p.  74. 
On  bark  of  dead  elm,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Macoun,  No.  225  acd  311. 

.  Perithecia  ca3spitose,  ovate-globose,  4-4  millim.  in  diam.,  dull  red, 
densely  tuberculose-granular ;  ostiola  not  prominent,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  stellate-cleft  and  linally  collapsing  slightly ;  asci  sublanceolate, 
75—80  X  10—12  P-,  without  any  distinct  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  subbiseriate, 
hyaline,  oblong-elliptical,  3-septate,  slightly  curved,  ends  obtuse,  18—22  x 
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7 — 9  /'.  The  conidial  stage  is  a  Tiibercularia  about  two  millim.  high, 
bursting  out  iu  a  seriate  maimer  through  cracks  in  the  outer  bark,  having 
an  orange-red  head  aiid  brick-red,  stipitate  base.  From  the  basal  or 
medial  part  of  the  stipitate  base,  perithecia  originate  and  finally  entirely 
surround  and  overtop  the  orange-colored  heads  of  conidia,  which  are 
either  entirely  hidden  or  remain  partially  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  dense 
clusters  of  perithecia  ;  conidia  oblong-cylindrical,  hyaline,  continuous, 
5—7  X  !>  . 

D.  Sporidia  rnuriform.  [Fleonectria.  Sacc.) 

115;  Nectria  Berolinensis,  Sacc.  Mich.  1,  p.  128.  [Nectria  Eibis, 
Niessl.,  non  Tode.  Fleonectria  Ribis,  Knvst.)  On  dead  stems  of  Ribis. 
.Massachusetts  (Farlow),  Michigan  (Spalding),  Wisconsin  (Trelease), 
(Canada  (Poe). 

Perithecia  erumpent-superficial,  ciespitose,  globose-depressed,  i — i 
millim.  in  diam.,  finally  collapsing  to  cup-shaped,  of  a  brick-red  color  and 
loosely-cellular  structure ;  ostiolum  not  prominent ;  asci  cylindrical, 
subsessile,  90 — 115  x  10 — 14  p,  subtruncate  above  ;  sporidia  uniseriate, 
oblong-elliptical,  obtuse  at  each  end,  5 — 7-septate  and  muriform,  not 
constricted,  minutely  guttulate,  hyaline,  10—22  x  7—8  P. 

We  are  allowed  to  add  the  following  notes  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow, 
who  writes  us  that  No.  0140,  collected  in  Canada  by  Poe  and  marked  in 
the  Curtis  collection,  Nectria  feneatrata,  B.  &  C.,  but  in  Grevillea  IV,  p. 
40,  referred  to  Spliccrostilbe  pseudotrichia  (Schw.),  though  evidently  the 
same  as  the  specimens  collected  by  him  in  Massachusetts  and  distributed 
in  N.  A.  F.,  No.  470,  is  diiferent  from  authentic  specimens  of  Spfmria 
pHeudotrichia,  Schw.  (from  Surinam),  which,  besides  its  peculiar-shaped 
conidia,  has  the  ascospores  larger,  about  38  !>■,  with  a  crenulated  outline. 

Gen.  Byssonectria,  Karsten. — Stroma  more  or  less  byssoid  ; 

perithecia  subsuperficial,  crowded  ;  sporidia  (in  the  American  species) 
hyaline. 

*  Sporidia  rontimious. 

110.  Byssonectria  fimeti,  Ck.  Grev.  XI,  p.  108.  Hav.  F.  Am., 
040.  Oil  cow  dung,  Aiken,  S.  C.  (Ravenel). 

]*erithecia  gregarious  or  scattered,  golden  yellow,  subglobose,  seated 
on  a  byssoid,  golden-yellow  stroma,  bare  and  glabrous  above,  tomentose 
below  ;  asci  cylindrical ;  sporidia  elliptical,  continuous,  hyaline,  15  x  8  p. 

*  *  Sporidia  uniseptate.  {Hyphoriectria). 

117.  Byssonectria  ciiry'so(;oma,  Ck.  &  Hark.  Grev.  XII,  p.  101. 
On  wood  of  Eucalyptus,  California.  Ilarkness,  2821. 

Stroma  librose-byssoid,  golden  yellow,  effused  ;  perithecia  gregarious, 
minute  (1 — H  millim.),  obovate,  thin  (tenuibus),  dark  yellow,  semi- 
immersed  in  the  stroma;  asci  clavate,  8-spored ;  sporidia  biseriate, 
narrowly-elliptical,  uniseptate,  hyaline,  10  x  2 — 24  p. 
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118.  Byssonectria  rosella,  Ck.  Hark,  (fi’ev.  1.  c.  On  dead 
grass,  California.  Harkness,  No.  2441. 

Delicate,  effused,  with  a  rose-colored  tint ;  liyplne  creeping,  inter¬ 
woven,  with  the  minute,  obscure  perithecia  scattered  on  it ;  conidia 
lunate,  like  those  of  Fusarium,  acute  at  each  end,  5-septate,  mostly  nod¬ 
ulose  and  hyaline,  40 x  5—6  /^-.  Unfortunately,  in  an  immature  condition. 

Gen.  IX,  Dialonectria,  Sacc.  (in  part). —  Perithecia  free,  super¬ 
ficial,  gregarious  or  scattered,  carnose,  glabrous,  bright-colored. 

A.  Sporidia  continuous.  {JSfectriella.) 

119.  Dialonectria  vulpina,  Ck.  Grev.  XII,  p.  83.  Ell.  N.  Am. 
Fungi,  774.  On  rotten  wood  of  maple  and  apple  tree.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Perithecia  gregarious  or  scattered,  light  yellow,  about  one  half 
millim.  in  diam.,  globose  at  first  and  thinly  clothed  with  short,  erect, 
subgland ular  hairs  and  subfurfuraceous,  finally  collapsing  so  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  a  Peziza;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  35 — 45  x  6—7  !>-, 
8-spored  ;  sporidia  either  biseriate,  8 — 11  x  3— 3^  p-  or  obliquely  imiseri- 
ate,  8—12  x  4—44,  elliptical  or  oblong-elliptical,  2 — 4-nucleate,  with  some 
sporidia  in  old  specimens,  becoming  uniseptate. 

120.  Dialonectria  mycetophila,  Pk.  26th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State 
Mus.,  p.  85.  On  decaying  fungi.  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.  (Peck). 

Perithecia  crowded  or  scattered,  minute,  smooth,  subglobose,  pale 
yellow  when  young,  then  pinkish-ochre ;  ostiola  minute,  papillate, 
distinct,  darker-colored ;  asci  siibclavate ;  sporidia  oblong,  simple, 
12—13  X  4  pP 

B.  Sporidia  uniseptate.  [Eu- Dialonectria.) 

(a.)  Growing  on  wood  or  hark. 

121.  Dialonectria  sanouinea  (Sibth.)  Fr.  Sum.  Veg.  Scand., 
p.  388.  Fr.  S.  M.  II,  p.  453. 

Perithecia  scattered,  adnate,  ovoid,  rarely  subsplneroid ;  ostiolum 
papilliform,  smooth,  blood-red,  rarely  flesh-color,  soft,  about  180  !>■  in 
diam.;  asci  cylindrical,  50—60  x  5—6  !>■,  8-spored;  sporidia  obliquely 
uniseriate,  elliptical  or  subelliptical,  unequally  1 -septate,  slightly  con¬ 
stricted,  hyaline  or  with  slight  tinge  of  rose-color,  7— 10  x  4 — 5  Common 
on  moist  decaying  wood  and  bark  of  various  deciduous  trees.  Saccardo 
properly  observes  that  this  scarcely  differs  from  N.  episphceria,  Fr.,  except 
in  its  ovoid,  scarcely  collapsing  perithecia  and  its  less  distinctly  septate 
sporidia. 

122.  Dialonectria  Peziz.e  (Tode.)  Fr.  Summ.  Veg.  Scand.,  p. 
388.  On  decaying  wood  and  bark.  South  Carolina  (Ravenel),  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Murray).  See  Grev.  IV,  p.  16. 

Perithecia  gregarious,  superficial,  spherical,  becoming  concave  by 
collapsing,  subpapillate,  reddish-orange,  fading  at  length,  subpilose  at 
base,  soft,  about  one  third  millim.  in  diam.;  asci  very  shortly  pedicellate, 
cylindrical  or  clavate-cylindrical,  80— 90  x  8— 10  !>■  when  young,  subcris- 
tate  at  the  apex,  8-spored;  sporidia  subimiseriate,  elliptical,  obtuse  at 
each  end,  uniseptate,  but  not  consti’icted,  each  cell  nucleate,  hyaline, 
10-14  X  5—6  !'■. 
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123.  JJiALONECTKiA  TKUNCATA  (Ell.)  Am.  Nat.,  February,  18S3, 
p.  194.  N.  A.  F.,  1332.  On  the  inside  of  white  cedar  bark,  stripped  from 
the  living  tree  and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Newfield,N.  J.,  Sept.,  1882. 

Ferithecia  gregarious,  minute  (one  eighth  to  one  sixth  millim.),  flesh- 
color,  subglobose  or  ovate,  the  apex  flattened  into  a  circular,  granular- 
roughened  disk,  with  the  edges  lightly  projecting  ;  ostiolum  in  the  center 
of  the  disk,  minute,  papilliform,  brown ;  asci  sublanceolate,  3-5  x  5 
sporidia  biseriate,  oblong-fusiform,  subhyaline,  uniseptate  and  slightly 
constricted  around  the  middle,  11 — 13  x  24—3  !>■. 

124.  Dialonectri A  Uaibbleulaki^e  (Flow.  A  Hark.)  Trans.  Cal. 
Acad.  Sci.,  1884,  p.  26.  On  Umbellularia,  California  (Ilarkness,  No.  2882). 

Ferithecia  superficial,  scattered,  200—230/^-  in  diam.,  globose,  subhy¬ 
aline,  with  a  pale  tinge  of  flesh  color,  beset  with  a  few  hyaline,  mycelial 
threads  externally ;  ostiola  obtuse  ;  asci  clavate,  oO  x  10 — 15  ;  sporidia 
hyaline,  ovate,  uniseptate,  10—12  x  5 — 8  !>■. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  NEW  GENUS  OF  MYXOMYCETES. 


BY  IIAROBD  WINGATE,  IMIILADEBBIII A  ,  BA. 


The  following  genus  comes  under  the  family  Stemonitacem. 

ORTJIOTRICIIA,  Wingate,  nov.  gen. —  Sporangium  globose;  stipe 
elongated,  entering  the  sporangium  as  a  very  short  or  obsolete  columella 
and  then  dividing  into  a  few  branches  at  a  sharp  angle.  These  branches 
fork  several  times,  thus  forming  a  capillitium  of  straight  threads.  The 
last  branches  meet  at  the  surface  of  sporangium  at  a  very  sharp  angle  by 
twos  or  threes,  where  they  are  joined  together  by  small  membranaceous 
plates.  Wall  of  the  sporangium,  with  the  exception  of  the  plates  and 
a  very  small  collar  around  the  stipe,  not  apparent. 

Okthotriciia  AiiCROCEPiiALA,  Wingate,  sp.  nov.— Sporangia  glo¬ 
bose,  very  variable  in  size,  from  one  twelfth  to  one  fourth  of  a  millim.  in 
diameter  ;  stipe  elongated,  brown  or  blackish  at  the  base,  growing  lighter 
towards  the  top,  more  or  less  translucent,  ten  to  thirty  times  the  diameter 
of  the  sporangium  in  height,  tapering,  rugose,  except  at  the  upper  part, 

where  it  more  or  less  suddenly  becomes  a  smooth 
*  tilament,  entering  the  sporangium  as  a  very  short, 
sometimes  almost  obsolete  columella.  It  then 
divides  into  a  few  (sometimes  only  two)  branches 
at  a  sharp  angle.  These  branches  fork  several 
times,  forming  a  very  loose  capillitium  of  straight 
threads,  the  last  branches  meeting  at  the  surface 
of  the  sporangium  by  twos  or  threes  at  a  very 
Oithotricha  microcephaia,  Wingate,  sluii’p  angle,  vvlieie  tlieii  slightlj»  tliickeiied  ends 
are  joined  together  by  minute,  membranaceous  plates.  Sporangium  wall 
not  apparent,  except  a  slight  collar  around  the  stipe  as  it  enters  the 
sporangium  ;  spores  brown  in  mass,  very  light-violet,  almost  colorless, 
under  the  microscope,  perfectly  smooth,  7 — 8  mikrm.  in  diameter.  On 
i-olten  logf^^^iiladelphia.  Fa. 
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This  plant  has  been  found  during  three  seasons  in  Fairmont  Park, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  man}’  localities.  The  plasmodium  has  a  dirty-brown 
color.  When  erecting,  -the  dark,  granular  substance  of  the  mass  is  left 
in  the  matter  which  is  to  form  the  stipe,  and  the  globule  of  the  sporan¬ 
gium  becomes  milky  white.  Before  the  stipe  has  reached  its  full  height, 
say  in  the  upper  fifth,  the  sporangium  mass  leaves  behind  it,  clustered 
around  the  stipe,  several  (2—8)  clear,  highly-refractive,  minute  globules, 
which,  in  the  recently- matured  plant,  sparkle  like  dewdrops.  The  plant 
continues  erecting,  but  from  the  place  where  the  globules  are  left  behind, 
the  stipe  very  frequently  suddenly  narrows,  sometimes  to  a  mere  filament . 
As  the  plants  become  old,  the  dew-like  globules  become  amber-colored, 
but  remain  transparent.  These  clear  globules  have  been  occasionally 
noted  by  the  writer  on  the  sporangium  wall  of  Comatrichas  and  have  been 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some  degree  of  immaturity,  hence  they 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  description  as  having  a  specific  value. 
In  the  plants,  as  found^  in  different  places,  they  are  constant,  though 
sometimes  fused  into  one  mass.  The  finer  filaments  of  the  capillitium, 
in  fluid  under  the  microscope,  are  almost  colorless.  The  plants  are  more 
or  less  sociable,  sometimes  forming  patches  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter 
and  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  mould. 


NOTES  ON  FLORIDA  FUNGI.— No.  9. 


BY  W.  W,  CALKINS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

79.  Phyllostica  Mykic^e,  Cke.— On  leaves  of  Myrica  in  millions. 

80.  •  Gibbera  moricarpa,  Cke. — On  bark  of  dead  Cai-ya. 

81.  Meliola  manca,  E.  &  M.— Abundant  on  leaves  of  Quercus. 

82.  Meliola  A3iphitrica.  Fr. —  Abundant  with  the  preceding 
species. 

83.  Meliola  furcata.  Lev.— On  leaves  of  saw  palmetto. 

84.  Nectkia  ERIJBESCENS,  Desm.— Rare.  Found  on  living  leaves 
of  Osmanthus  Americana,  Myrica  cerifera  and  Quercuft,  but  never  abun¬ 
dantly. 

85.  Nectria  poliosa,  E.  a  E.,  n.  sp. — Parasitic  on  Diatrype  stigma. 
Described  in  April  No.  Journal  of  Mycology. 

80.  IIelminthosporium  FU3IOSU3I,  E.  A  M.— On  leaves  of  Persea 
CaroUniana. 

87.  Peziza  chrysocoma.  Bull.— Rare  on  rotten  wood. 

88.  Peziza  craterium.  Schw.— Rare  on  rottpn  limbs. 

89.  Xerotus  viticola,  B.  a  C.  (X  lateritius,  B.  A  C.)— This  fine 
species  I  found  in  great  abundance  on  dead  Carpimis  in  the  winter  of  1885. 
Not  found  on  any  other  wood.  During  last  winter,  not  one  was  to  be 
found.  Evidently  not  animal. 

90.  Asteiuna  oleina,  Cke.— a.  (Uscoiclea,  E.  A  M.,  A.  pustulata, 
E.  A  M.  As  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  the  two  latter  may  be  referred  to  the  above 
species,  I  concur.  Abundant  on  various  leaves. 
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91.  Astekina  orbicularis,  B.  &  C.— Abundant  on  leaves  of  Ilex. 

92.  Asterina  ASTEROPnoRA,  E.  &  M. —  On  leaves  of  Osmanthus. 

98.  Asterina  stomatopiiora,  E.  &  M.— On  leaves  of  Q.  laiirifolia. 

94.  Lpintinus  Le  Contei,  Fr. — Abundant  on  old  logs. 

9o.  Lenzites  corrugata,  Klot. —  Common  on  fallmi  limbs. 

90.  Lenzites  sepiaria,  Fr.— Only  on  fallen  pine  logs. 

97.  Lenzites  betulina,  Fr. —  On  dead  logs. 

98.  Merulius  CORIU3I,  El'. — Rare  on  dead  limbs. 

99.  IlYPOXYLON  ATROPUNCTATU3I,  Scliw.— CommoM  Oil  decayed  logs. 

100.  Hypoxylon  ANNULATUM,  Sell w.— On  dead  limbs.  Common. 

101.  Hypoxylon  annulatum,  var.  B.—  Common. 

102.  Hypoxylon  malleolus,  B.  &  R.— Occasional  on  dead  limbs, 
but  not  abundant  anywhere. 

103.  Hypoxylon  Howeanum,  Pk.— Not  common.  On  a  dead  limb. 
Along  with  it  occurs  Spheeria  harhirostyis.  Desf.  Not  before  detected  in 
the  United  States  until  found  by  Ellis. 

104.  Hypoxylon  Sassafras,  Schw.— Common  on  dead  S.  officinale. 

105.  Hamxixylon  epiphlceum,  B.  &  C.— Common  on  small  dead 
limbs  of  Cavpinus.  Have  never  found  it  elsewhere. 

106.  Hitpoxylon  tinctor,  Berk.— xV  very  line  species,  frequenting 
sparely  dead  magnolia.  Invariably  stains  the  wood  underneath  orange 
color. 

107.  Hypoxylon  punctulatum,  B.  A  R.— Abundant  on  dead 
limbs  and  logs. 

108.  Hypoxylon  rubiginosum,  Fr.— On  dead  wood,  but  not  common. 

109.  Hypoxylon  polyspermum,  Mont.— An  elegant  species,  found 
occasionally  on  dead  limbs,  and  generally  associated  with  a  spheeria. 

110.  Irpex  fuscescens,  Schw.— (7.  cinnamomeus.  Fr.)  Abundant 
everywhere. 

111.  Irpex  tabacinus,  Fr.— Abundant  on  dead  oak  limbs. 

112.  Irpex  Tulipiferye,  Schw. — On  dead  Carya.  Have  never  seen 
it  on  any  other  wood. 

113.  STEREU3I  A LBOBADTU3I,  Fr.— Very  fine  and  abundant.  Found 
only  on  hickory  limbs. 

1'14.  Stereu^i  PAPYRINU3I,  Moiit.— Oil  fallen  limbs. 

115..  STEREU3I  VERSICOLOR,  Fr.— xlliundaiit  on  dead  limbs  and  the 
same  as  the  Stereum  lohatum  of  Curtis. 

116.  STEREU3I  VERSICOLOR,  var.  petalifonne. — An  elongated  variety 
very  frequently  found. 

117.  STEREU3I  ociiRACPXiFLAVUM,  Scliw.— Quite  commoii  on  small 
fallen  limbs. 

1 18.  STEREU3I  FRUSTULOSU3I,  Fi'.- Abuiidaiit  on  old  logs. 

119.  STEREU3I  co3rPLiCATU3i,  Fr. —  Commoii  on  dead  limbs. 

120.  STEREU3I  SPADICEU3I,  Fi’.— Oil  lotteii  limbs.  Rare. 

121.  Sterettm  BICOLOR,  Pers. —  On  rotten  fallen  limbs.  Very  fine, 
(.'ommoii. 
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122.  ScHizopiiYLLUM  COMMUNE,  Fi”— xlbuiidant  here  and  all  over 
the  world. 

128.  Cercospora  ros.ecola,  Pass.— Abundant  on  leaves  of  liuhiis 
villosus. 

124.  Cercospora  Smilacis,  Thm.— On  leaves  of  ISmilax. 

125.  Panus  stypticus,  Fr. — Abundant  on  dead  fallen  wood. 

126.  Panus  dorsalis,  13osc.— Only  seen  on  decayed  pine  logs 
occasionally. 

127.  Trametes  serpens,  Fr.— 1  found  this  elegant  species  mostly 
on  dead  limbs  of  Carpinus  not  yet  fallen,  and  not  abundantly.  There 
seem  to  be  forms  which  might  be  referred  to  T.  rigida,  T.  sepium  and  also 
to  P.  Stevensii.  A  well-marked  variety  occurs  sparingly  on  Vaccinum. 

128.  Trametes  hydnoides,  Fr. —  A  very  large  species,  in  some 
respects  resembling  Polyporus  licnoides,  but  covered  with  long  hairs  on 
upper  side.  Very  scarce. 

129.  Trametes  serialis,  Fh — Very  rare.  Beautiful.  Some  re¬ 
sembles  P.  niphodes,  but  pores  smaller  ;  border  sometimes  lilac-tinged. 

130.  Phlebia  MERiSMoiDES.  Fr.- On  rotten  limbs.  Smooth  form. 

181.  Zy^godesmus  indigoferus,  E.  &  E.— On  the  under  side  of 

decayed  bark.  Common. 

132.  Rosellinia  aquila,  Fr. — Abundant  on  fallen  hickory  limbs. 

133.  Rosellinia  mamm^:formis,  Pers.— On  decayed  logs.  Not 
abundant. 

134.  Diatrype  stigma,  Iloffm.— Very  common  on  decayed  logs. 
Much  like  D.  platy stoma ^  but  the  latter  has  more  prominent  ostiola. 

135.  Diatrype  tenuissima,  Cooke.— On  dead  hickory  limbs.  Very 
abundant.  Might  be  mistaken  for  Eutypa. 

136.  Diatry’Pe  tremellopiiora.  Ell.— Very  marked  and  different 
from  P.  disciformis,  Fr.,  vide,  Ellis,  in  American  Naturalist. 


NEW  FUNGI. 


.1 .  li.  KLLIS  AND  DH.  OKO.  MAKTIN. 


Asterina  purpurea,  E.  &  M.— On  living  leaves  of  Oka  Americana. 
near  Jacksonville,  Florida,  winter  of  1886.  W.  W.  Calkins.  Perithecia 
hypophyllous,  convex-scutellate,  scattered  or  gregarious,  often  collected 
along  the  midrib  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf,  subastomous,  of  radiate- 
cellular  structure,  130 — 150  y  in  diam.,  margined  with  a  narrow  fringe  of 
blanched  purplish-black  hyphse,  closely  appressed  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  stained  of  a  reddish-purple  tint  for  a  little  distance  around  : 
asci  obovate,  30—35  x  18—22  y,  8-spored  ;  sporidia  crowded,  ovate-oblong 
or  oblong-elliptical,  12 — 16  x  5—6 /-t,  hyaline,  with  the  endochrome  three 
times  divided  and  often  one  of  the  cells  with  an  imperfect  longitudinal 
division. 


DmEUospoRiu:^!  Laxgloisii,  E.  &  M. — On  living  leaves  of  Dianthem 
humilis,  Louisiana,  Xovernber,  1885.  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  No.  73.  Peri- 
tliecia  gregarious,  depressed-spherical,  rough,  black,  subastomous, 
111^ — liiO  /'  in  diam.,  seated  on  a  thin  mycelium  of  brown,  branching 
threads,  forming  small,  dark-colored  patches,  thickly  scattered  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  and  giving  it  a  mottled  appearance ;  asci 
subsessile,  oblong,  often  inequilateral  or  bulging  on  one  side,  25 — 30  x  7—9 

without  paraphyses;  sporidia  biseriate,  clavate-oblong,  yellowish- 
brown,  4-nucleate,  1-septate  and  slightly  constricted  at  the  septum,  9—10 
X  34 — 4  l>-.  Some  of  the  perithecia  contain  oblong-cylindrical,  2-nucleate, 
subhyaline,  7 — 8  x  2  !•■  stylospores.  The  perithecia  have  a  distinctly 
radiate-cellulose  structure. 

Dimerosporium  Ni]vrB0su]M,  E.  &  M. —  On  living  stems  of  Smilax, 
near  Jacksonville,  Florida,  February,  1886.  W.  W.  Calkins,  No.  555. 
Mycelium  composed  of  prostrate,  brown,  branching,  septate  threads, 
with  short,  erect  branches,  bearing  oblong-clavate,  3— 4-septate,  brown 
conidia,  35—40  x  6—8  and  longer  (70—80  x  5 — 6  /^-),  erect,  straight, 
septate,  opaque,  sterile  branches,  the  whole  forming  orbicular,  velutinous, 
black  patches,  ^—1  cm.  across,  mostly  soon  confluent,  extending  along 
and  enveloping  the  stem  for  five  cm.  or  more.  The  mycelium  finally 
disappears,  leaving  a  black,  smooth,  shining  surface  ;  perithecia  collected 
mostly  in  the  center  of  the  spots,  erumpent,  conical,  black,  carbonaceo- 
membranaceous,  rough,  about  one  third  millim.  broad  and  high,  some¬ 
times  imperfectly  sulcate-striate  around  the  prominent,  mamose  ostiolum; 
asci  subcylindrical,  70 — 80  x  10 — 14  y-,  nearly  sessile  and  surrounded  with 
abundant  filiform  paraphyses  and  containing  eight  biseriate,  oblong- 
cylindrical,  16 — 20  X  5 — 6  M  sporidia,  yellowish  and  2-nucleate  at  first, 
finally  brown  and  uniseptate  and  more  or  less  constricted  at  the  septum. 
The  species  will  have  to  go  in  Dimerosporium,  if  that  genus  is  to  be 
retained,  but  its  natural  affinity  is  more  with  Meliola.  Mystrosporium 
aterrimum,  B.  &  C.,  appears  to  be  the  conidial  stage. 

Stagonospora  VIRENS,  E.  &  M. — On  leaves  of  Quercus  virens,  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Florida,  Feliruary,  1885.  Dr.  Martin.  Perithecia  black, 
subglobose,  clustered  or  scattered,  hypophyllous,  130 — 160  ;>■  in  diam.; 
spores  hyaline,  ovate,  ends  acute,  uniseptate,  15 — 16  x  4 — 6  y. 

Phvllosticta  gossypina,  E.  &  M. — On  fading  leaves  of  the  cotton 
plant.  Com.,  Prof.  F.  L.  Scribner.  Spots  light  rusty  brown  to  pallid  or 
nearly  white,  irregular,  3—5  millim.  broad,  surrounded  by  a  broad  reddish- 
purple  margin,  often  discoloring  most  of  the  leaf;  perithecia  black, 
subglobose.  collapsing,  membranaceous,  innate-erumpent,  slightly  prom¬ 
inent,  epiphyllous,  scattered,  few  in  a  spot,  65— 95  !>■  in  diam.;  sporules 
hyaline,  oval,  ends  obtuse,  24 — 34  x  14—24 

PnvLLosTKjTA  ARRUTiFOLiA,  E.  &  M.— Oil  living  leaves  of  Fyrus 
arhutifoUa,  Newlield,  N.  J..  Sept.  5th,  1885.  Spots  epiphyllous,  small 
(]  millim.  or  less),  white,  scarcely  showing  at  all  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf ;  perithecia  mostly  a  single  one  in  the  center  of  the  spot, 
sidiastomous,  emergent,  black,  70—8  y  in  diam.;  sporules  subglobose, 
hyaline,  6— s  y  in  the  longest  diam. 
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PiiYLLOSTiCTA  LuDOViciAisrA,  E.  &  M.— On  living-  leaves  of  Quercus 
aquatica.  Louisiana,  May,  1886.  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  Xo.  446.  Peritlie- 
cia  ampliigenous,  but  more  prominent  below,  brown,  flattened,  erumpent, 
150  !J-  in  diam.,  scattered  over  large,  red-brown  areas  of  the  leaf  (mostly 
lateral)  or  on  more  definite  oval  or  subangular  spots,  with  a  darker, 
slightly  raised  border  ;  sporules  oval,  hyaline,  5—8  x  2—3  /^-. 

PIIYLLOSTICTA  ADUSTA,  E.  &  M. — On  Orange  leaves  partly  killed  by 
frost.  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  March,  1886.  Spots  ampliigenous, 
pallid  or  grayish,  with  a  definite,  narrow,  yellowish-brown  border,  mostly 
marginal,  1—4  cm.  across  or  extending  along  the  entire  margin  of  the 
leaf;  perithecia  ampliigenous,  black,  subglobose,  closely  aggregated, 
sometimes  confluent,  covered  Dy  the  cuticle,  which  is  soon  torn,  175 — 210 
[j-  in  diam.;  sporules  hyaline,  oblong  or  subcylindrical,  mostly  with  two 
or  three  nuclei,  10 — 16  x  4—7  i>- ;  basidia  7 — 10  p-  long.  Differs  from  P. 
marginalise  Penz.,  in  its  larger  sporules. 

PIIYLLOSTICTA  ('yrill^e,  E.  &  M. —  On  leaves  of  Cgrilla  racemijiorae 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  Feb.  2d,  1886.  Spots  large,  covering  the 
ends  and  edges  of  the  leaves,  red-brown  at  first,  changing  to  grey-brown 
with  age ;  perithecia  black,  subglobose,  stomatous,  deeply  immersed, 
then  erumpent,  mostly  epiphyllous,  aggregated,  110—140  !>- ;  sporules 
hyaline,  ovoid,  granular,  8 — 10  x  5 — 7 

Phyllosticta  Aesculi,  E.  &  M.— On  living  leaves  of  Aesculns 
glabrae  Missouri  (Galloway,  Xo.  76).  Ilypophyllous  on  large,  indefinitely- 
limited  spots  and  areas  of  the  leaves;  perithecia  punctiform,  minute 
(40—50  /^),  scattered,  brown  ;  sporules  oblong-cylindrical,  hyaline,  3 — 4  x  1 
fj-.  Differs  from  P.  splicer opsoideae  E.  &  E.,  in  its  much  smaller  sporules. 

Phyllosticta  sacciiarina,  E.  &  M.— On  living  leaves  of  Acer 
saccharinume  Missouri  (Galloway,  Xo.  86).  Spots  amphigenous,  definite, 
small  (1 — 2  millim.),  white,  with  a  rusty-brown  border,  scattered  irregu¬ 
larly  ;  perithecia  epiphyllous,  but  visible  also  below,  lenticular,  black, 
100—120  p  in  diam.;  sporules  oblong,  3i-4i  x  1— li  hyaline.  Phyllos¬ 
ticta  Pseudoplatanie  Sacc.,  as  shown  in  de  T/mem€n'’s  Mycothecae  1789, 
has  similar  spots,  but  they  are  clustered  on  large,  reddish-brown  spots. 
The  specimens  in  our  copy  are  sterile,  but  the  larger  sporules  (5 — 6  x  3  p) 
would  separate  it.  Of  P.  fallax,  Sacc.,  which  this  must  closely  resemble, 
we  have  no  specimen,  but  this  too  is  said  to  have  the  sporules  5 — 6  x  3—34  p. 


NEW  LITERATURE. 


BY  W.  A.  KKLLEKMAX. 


“  Thp:  Boleti  of  the  Birmingham  Distri(;t.'’  By  \V.  B.  Grove,  B.  A. 

The  Midland  Naturaliste  October,  1886. 

“  Une  nouvelle  maladie  DU  Froment.-’  Berne  Mycologiiiqnee  Octo¬ 
ber,  1886.  The  notice  contains  the  diagnosis,  by  Dr.  G.  Passerini,  of 
a  new  genus,  as  follows  : 

Girellina,  Passer., nov.  gen.— Stroma  vel subiculum  matrici  immers- 
um,  byssoideum,  atro-griseum,  primitis  canescens,  plus  minus  expansum, 
ex  hyphis  tenuibus  fumoso-pellucidis  intricatus  forrnatum  ;  perithecia 
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stromate  iiisidentia  vel  immersa,  coiitigua.  contextii  librosa,  globosa, 
iiicollum  subaeqiiilongum  crassiusculum  rectum  vel  subinde  flexuosum 
erumpentum,  attenuata ;  asci  elongato-clavati ;  paraphysati  octospori ; 
sporse  oblongie  didyme  fuscesceiites.  Ab  aliis  generibus  phseodidymus, 
stromate  byssoides  et  peritheciis  fibrosis,  prsecipue  diverstim.  Amico 
carissimo  Joseplio  Gibelli^  in  Arcliigymnasio  Taurinensi  Botanices, 
Professore  Prseclaro,  dicatum.  One  species  [O.  cerealis.  Passer.)  is 
described,  infesting  dying  culms  of  Tnticum  vulgaris. 

“Fungi Gallici exsiccati,  Centukie XXXIXe.”  C.  Roumeguere.  1. c. 

“  CnAMPIGNOUS  MONSTRUEUX  DES  CARRIERES  DE  PHOSPHATES  DE 

CHAUX  DU  Quercy.”  C.  Roumeguere.  1.  c. 

“  OlIAHPlGNOUS  RARES  OU  NOUVEAUX  DE  LA  CHARENTE-INFERIEURE.’’ 
Dr.  G.  Passerini  et  P.  Brunaud. 


“  Fungi  Australiensis,  Auctore.’'  Dr.  G.  Winter.  1.  c. 

*•  Un  HyPHOHYCETE  nouveau  DES  FEUILLES  VIVANTES  DU  jACQUIElt 
(Strumella  Darntiana,  Roumeg.  et  Wint.,  nov.  sp.)  1.  c. 
“UeBER  das  MASSENHAFTE  VoRKOMMEN  EINER  3IERKWUERDIGEN 
ASC03IYCETEN  SPECIES,  PeZIZA  (O^IBROPHILA)  ClAVUS  ALB.  ET 
ScHW.,  U3I  Greiz.”  Von  Dr.  F.  Ludwig.  Deutsche  Bototanisclie 
Monatsscbrift,  August  and  September,  1880. 

“  On  the  Morphology  of  Ravenlia  GLANDULyEFOR3iis.”  By  G.  II. 
Parker.  From  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Vol.  XXIF’  (issued  September,  1880). 

The  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Farlow, 
the  material  (on  Tephrosia  Virgmiana)  having  been  furnished  in  1879  by 
II.  W.  Ravenel.  The  paper  deals  with  the  morphology  of  the  teleuto- 
sporic  stage.  The  heads  usually  occupy  depressions  made  by  the  uredo- 
spores.  Each  one  is  an  umbrella-like  mass,  connected  with  the  host  by 
a  moderate  stalk.  “Three  regions  may  be  defined  in  it :  First,  the  spore- 
mass  or  brown,  cap-like  cluster  of  cells  at  tlie  top ;  second,  the  cyst 
region,  composed  of  cells,  with  their  transparent  walls  connecting  the 
spore-mass  with  the  third,  or  stalk  region,  consisting  of  a  series  of  com¬ 
pressed,  parallel  cells,  passing  from  the  cysts  to  the  leaf-tissue  below.” 

*  *  “  In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  head,  no  feature  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  which  cannot  be  easily  harmonized  with  the  proposition 
that  the  head  is  ii  bundle  of  fused  hyphse-bearing  spores.”  The  paper 
(of  fourteen  pages)  gives,  fully,  the  mode  of  investigation  of  this  species 
and  the  comparison  of  others  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  also  accompanied 
with  twenty-one  good  figures,  illustrating  fully  Ii.  glandulmformis,  B.  A 
(h,  and  partially  H.  ses.^ilis.  Berk.,  E.  Indica,  Berk.,  E.  glabra,  C.  A  K.. 
and  E.  .stictica,  Bk.  A  Br. 


••An  Interesting  Peronospora.”  By  B.  D.  Halsted,  Botanical 


Gazette,  October,  1880. 

The  species  reported  (P.  graminicola,  Schw.)  was  known  in  this 
country  only  from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Ilalsted  finds  it  abundant  this  year, 
and  very  “  vigorous,”  on  Setaria  viridi.^,  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

••  Ilo-ME-.MADE  Bacteria  Apparatus.”  T.  .1.  Hurrill.  1.  c. 
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\'2o.  Dialonectkia  DisrEiiSA  ( C.  cV:  E.)  iirev.  V.  p.  88.  On 
(pine)V  bark,  Maine.  Rev.  Joseph  Rlake. 

Perithecia  widely  scattered,  ovate,  papillate,  light  red,  about  one  half 
inillim.  high,  sparingly  clothed  with  pale,  weak,  glandular  hairs;  asci 
cylindrical,  70— 80x  10— 12  ;  sporidia  subbiseriate  or  obliquely  uniseriate, 

oblong-elliptical  or  almond-shaped,  often  more  prominent  on  one  side, 
18—22  X  7—10  y,  ends  subacute  while  lying  in  the  asci,  rounded  when 
free,  2 — 4-nucleate,  becoming  uniseptate.  Cooke  finds  triseptate,  curved 
conidia  oO  y  long.  We  have  not  seen  tliem. 

120.  Dialonectuia  viticola  (  B.  &  C.)  (Jrev.  IV,  p.  4.").  “On 
branches  of  vine,  Alabama.  Peters,  No.  522o. 

“  Scattered,  bright  crimson,  soft,  collapsing  laterally,  seated  on  a  thin, 
white  mycelium  ;  sporidia  uniseriate,  elliptical,  uniseptate.”  In  Grev. 
XII,  p.  82,  Cooke  gives  the  measurements  of  the  sporidia  as  10  x  4  y. 

127.  Dialonectkia  EiJCALYrTi,  Ck.  &  Hark.  Grev.  XII,  p.  82.  On 
bark  of  Eucalyj^tus  brandies,  California  (Ilarkness). 

Scattered,  superficial,  pale ;  perithecia  globose,  at  length  subde¬ 
pressed  (2  millim.),  at  first  beset  with  papillose,  hyaline  hairs,  linally 
bare  ;  nsci  clavate,  8-spored  ;  sporidia  lanceolate,  uniseptate,  not  con¬ 
stricted,  hyaline,  10—18  x  4  y. 

128.  Dialonectkia  squamulos.a  (Ell.)  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  IX, 
p.  20.  On  decaying  wood  of  a  fallen  limb,  Newfield,  N.  J.,  November,  1881 . 

Gregarious,  minute  (75— lOO/-  ),  pale,  ovate-globose,  covered,  except  the 
brownish,  obtuse,  slightly  prominent  ostiolum. with  a  light-colored,  si) uam- 
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iilose  coat ;  asci  lanceolate,  narrowed  and  snbtruncate  above,  25—30  x5— 6 
/^-,  containing  eight  clavaie  or  cylindric-oblong,  biseriate  sporidia, 
5—6  X  U— /^-,  2-nucleate  at  first  and  probably  becoming  iiniseptate. 

(b.)  Growing  on  herbaceous  sterns^  or  leaves,  fruits^  etc. 

129.  Dialonectria  BiiASSiCiE  (Ell.  &  Sac.)  Mich.  II,  p.  374.  On 
dead  cabbage  stalks  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  and  on  old  potato 
stems,  Newtield,  X.  J.,  July,  1880  and  1881. 

Perithecia  densely  gregarious,  globose-conoid,  not  collapsing,  very 
small  (i  millim.),  blood-red,  ostiolum  rather  obtuse-conic,  texture  loosely- 
cellular,  rose-tinted,  those  around  the  ostiolum  paler ;  asci  clavate- 
cylindrical,  60  x  7 — 8  !*■,  without  paraphyses,  briefly-stipitate,  obtuse  at 
the  apex,  containing  eight  oblong,  subclavate,  hyaline,  iiniseptate,  10—11 
X  4— sporidia.  This  was  first  found  on  the  cabbage  stalks  and  at 
about  the  same  time  next  year  on  old  potato  stalks  lying  scattered  over 
the  same  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  cabbages.  Xone  could  be 
found  on  any  potato  stalks  in  any  other  part  of  the  field. 

ISO.  Dialonectria  thujana  (Rehm.)  Ascom.,  Ko.  338.  Sacc. 
Syll.  II,  p.  493.  On  dead  foliage  of  white  cedar  not  yet  fallen  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  cut  some  time  previously,  Kewfield,  N.  J.  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1875.).? 

Perithecia  very  minute,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  solitary  or 
2—3  together,  conic-globose,  slightly  depressed  at  the  apex,  purplish-red  ; 
asci  oblong-elliptical,  60—80  x  10—14  P-,  with  ,eight  biseriate,  oblong,  tw'O- 
celled,  hyaline  sporidia,  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle  and  about 
11  X  7  becoming  at  length  subfuscous. 

131.  Dialonectria  depallens,  Ck.  &  Hark.  Grev.  XII,  p.  82. 
On  stems  of  Lupinus,  California.  Ilarkness,  No.  2432. 

Scattered  or  gregarious,  superficial,  brick-red,  fading  out ;  perithecia 
subglobose,  smooth,  bare,  opaque  (one  fifth  to  one  fourth  millim.) ;  asci 
clavate,  8-spored  ;  sporidia  lanceolate  subacute  at  each  end,  iiniseptate, 
not  constricted,  hyaline,  22 — 24  x  4 — 41  p. 

132.  Dialonectria  depauperata  (Cke.)  Grev.  VII,  p.  50.  On 
Yucca  aloijolia,  Aiken,  So.  Car.  Raven  el.  No.  2564. 

Perithecia  globose,  scarlet,  scarcely  papillate,  1—3  in  a  stroma 
[Fusarium  Yuccae) ;  asci  clavate  ;  sporidia  elliptical,  iiniseptate,  lOx  31/^'- ; 
stylospores  fusiform,  curved,  acute  at  each  end,  25  x  3  /^.  We  have  never 
seen  the  original  specimens  on  Yucca  and  have  copied  the  foregoing 
from  Grevillea. 

The  specimens  in  N.  A.  F.,  677,  on  Clethra  (or  Amlromeclaf)  were 
submitted  to  Dr.  Cooke,  who  remarked  that  they  did  not  differ,  either  in 
habit  or  in  fruit,  from  his  Kectria  depauperata,  though  on  a  very  different 
host  plant.  From  an  examination  of  these  specimens,  we  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  :  Perithecia  ovoid-globose,  small  (160—190  /<),  pale  and  furfura- 
ceous  at  first,  becoming  bare  and  pale  red  ;  ostiolum  papillate  and  slightly 
darker ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  35—40  x  4  p-,  sessile ;  sporidia  oblong- 
elliptical,  subbiseriate,  9—11  x  3— 3|  p.  There  are  often  six  and  even  ten 
perithecia  on  each  erumpent,  white,  byssino-grumose  stroma. 
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133.  Dialonectria  Galii,  Plow.  *&  Hark.  Trans.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci., 
1884,  p.  26. 

Perithecia  scattered,  immersed,  then  erumpent,  obtuse,  pale-red ; 
asci  cylindrical,  very  delicate,  60  x  5—8  /-'• ;  sporidia  eight,  uniseriate, 
uniseptate,  pale  straw-color,  oblong-oval,  with  bluntly-pointed  ends.  On 
Galium  trifolium,  California.  Harkness. 

134.  Dialonectria  Peponuji  (B.  &  C.)  Grev.  IV,  p.  16.  Nectria 
perpusilla,  B.  &  C.  Rav.  Pung.  Car.  Exsic.  IV,  p.  51.  On  dead  gourds 
and  on  tomato.  So.  Car.  Ravenel. 

Very  small,  scattered,  scarlet ;  sporidia  oblong,  uniseptate.  It  looks 
at  lirst  sight  as  if  seated  on  a  smooth,  white  mycelium,  but  it  is  only  the 
external  coat  of  the  gourd.  Var.  aurelia  (1.  c.),  having  sporidia  continu¬ 
ous,  is  probably  only  the  immature  state  of  the  same  thing. 

We  add  the  following  from  an  examination  of  the  specimen  in 
Ravenel’s  Exsiccati,  above  quoted  :  Perithecia  depressed  globose,  100—120 
in  diam.,  ostiolum  broad,  papillate  ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical,  35—40  x 
5—6  /^- ;  sporidia  not  well  matured,  but  apparently  about  10  k  3i  p-. 

135.  Dialonectria  conigena  (E.  &  E.)  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  X, 
p.  77.  On  an  old  decaying  cone  of  Magnolia  glauca,  Newfield,  N.  J., 
October. 

Minute,  membranaceous,  smooth,  orange  yellow,  lighter  and  collaps¬ 
ing  when  dry  ;  asci  about  50  x  7  P ;  sporidia  uniseriate  or  partially 
biseriate  above,  acutely  elliptical,  2-nucleate,  becoming  uniseptate,  7—8  x 
3—34  P ;  ostiolum  papilliform,  minute ;  perithecia  with  a  few  weak, 
white,  radiating  hairs  at  the  base.  Differs  from  N.  vulpina,  Cke.,  in  its 
habitat,  smaller  and  paler  perithecia  and  rather  narrower  and  more 
acute  sporidia. 

(c.)  Growing  on  cryptogamous  plants. 

136.  Dialonectria  EPISPH.ERIA  (Tode.)  Fr.  Summ.  Veg.  Scand., 
p.  388.  On  various  sphairiaceous  fungi  — Diatrype,  Hypoxylon,  Valsa,  etc. 
common. 

Perithecia  gregarious  or  scattered,  superficial,  subsphseroid,  collapsing 
and  frequently  subcompressed,  soft,  smooth,  blood-red,  about  180  p  in 
diam.,  with  a  papilliform  ostiolum  ;  asci  cylindrical,  50—60  x  5—6  p, 
8-spored ;  sporidia  obliquely  uniseriate,  subellipsoid,  rather  unequally 
uniseptate,  hyaline,  slightly  constricted,  7—10  x  4—5  p. 

137.  Dialonectria  filicina,  Ck.  &  Hark.  Grev.  XII,  p.  101.  “On 
stipes  of  tree  fern,  California  (Harkness.) 

“Scattered  or  gregarious,  orange-colored  ;  perithecia  obovate,smootli. 
glabrous,  subshining,  scarcely  papillate  ;  asci  cylindrical,  8-spored  ;  spo¬ 
ridia  elliptico-cylindrical,  obtuse  at  each  end,  hyaline,  8  x  24  Our 
specimens  from  Dr.  Harkness  have  the  asci  about  40  x  5  \  sporidia 

mostly  biseriate,  3— 4-nucleate,  becoming  uniseptate,  7—10  x  24—3  p. 

C.  Sjyoridia  elongated,  guttulate  or  septate.  iCalonectria.) 
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188.  Dialonectiiia  Curtisii,  liei’k.  (Irev.  IV,  p.  48.  On  Zea,  So. 
Car.  llavenel. 

“Minute,  erumpent,  scattered;  asci  lanceolate;  sporidia  oblong, 
curved,  with  four  nuclei,  12  x  2  /^.”  We  have  seen  no  specimens  of  this. 

139.  Dialonectria  ciilorinella,  Cke.  Grev.  XI,  p.  108.  Rav. 
F.  Am.,  736.  On  bark  of  TJlmus,  seaboard  of  So.  Car.  Kevenel. 

Scattered,  superlicial,  globose,  lemon-yellow' ;  perithecia  w  ooly- 
tomentose,  papillate,  with  ostiolum  bare  ;  asci  clavate  ;  sporidia  elon¬ 
gated-elliptical,  obtuse  at  each  end,  straight,  or  a  little  curved,  1-3- 
septate,  hyaline,  18—20  x  5  P-.  This  species  also  ranges  north w’ard.  It 
has  been  found  on  blackened  wmod  of  decaying  oak  limbs  and  on  wood  of 
Bhus^  at  Newfield,  X.  J.,  and  has  also  been  sent  on  rotten  wmod  from 
Canada  by  Prof.  Macoun.  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck  has  also  found  it  in  New 
York  state.  It  might,  with  propriety,  be  placed  in  the  genus  Lophiostoma, 
as  it  has  the  peculiar  compressed  ostiolum  of  that  genus  and  its  sporidia 
are  also  indicative  of  that  relationship.  The  specimens  in  our  copy  of 
Rav.  F.  Am.  are  immature,  though  evidently  the  same  as  the  Newheld 
and  Canada  specimens.  The  latter  have  the  sporidia  fusiform,  slightly 
curved,  subhyaline,  1 — 3-septate  and  constricted  at  the  middle  septum. 
25 — 35  X  7 — 8  f-f- — very  few  less  than  30  long  ;  asci  100 — 120  x  12 — 15  /', 
with  abundant  paraphyses.  Really  this  should  be  placed  in  Lophiostoma. 

140.  Dialonectria  erubescens  (Desm.)  Sacc.  Syll.  II,  p.  545. 
On  the  under  side  of  living  leaves  of  Quercus  laurifolia,  3{yrica  cerifera 
and  Olea  Americana,  Florida  (Dr.  Martin  and  W.  W.  Calkins).  Mostly 
on  mycelium  of  Meliola. 

Scattered  or  gregarious,  superhcial,  wdth  white,  wooley,  radiating 
iiairs  at  base ;  perithecia  minute,  pale  red,  globose,  finally  collapsing, 
soft,  glabrous,  with  a  papilliform  ostiolum  ;  asci  clavate,  35—40  x  7—8  U- ; 
sporidia  oblong-fusoid,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  hyaline,  3— 4-nucleate, 
becoming  1— 3-septate,  ends  subacute  (10  x  3  y,  Sacc.)  Specimens  on 
Olea  have  the  sporidia  12 — 16  x  21—3  /^.  Calonectria  leucorrhodina  ( Mont  ), 
Sacc.  Syll.  II,  p.  548,  according  to  So.  American  specimens  from  Speg- 
azzini,  scarcely  differs  from  this,  except  in  its  epiphyllous  growth. 

141.  Dialonectria  diploa,  B.  &  C.,  var.  diminuta.  Grev.  IV,  p.  46. 
On  some  sphseria,  on  alder.  So.  Car.  Ravenel. 

“Very  minute,  scarlet ;  asci  lanceolate,  but  obtuse;  sporidia  some¬ 
times  larger,  binucleate,  at  length  uniseptate,  in  one  row,  or  smaller, 
biseriate,  quadrinucleate,  25—30  !/■  long.” 

142.  Dialonectria  fulvida,  E.  A  E.  Jouru.  Mycol.  1,  p.  140.  On 
bark  of  decaying  oak  limb  lying  on  the  ground,  Newfield,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
7th,  1885. 

Perithecia  superficial,  gregarious,  subglobose,  small  (one  sixth 
millim.),  tuberculose-squamulose,  light  yellowy  collapsing  when  dry  ; 
ostiolum  large,  but  not  prominent ;  asci  oblong-cylindrical,  nearly 
sessile,  obtuse,  about  75  x  10 — 12  surrounded  by  indistinct  paraphyses  ; 
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sporklia  eight  in  an  ascus,  fusiform,  hy,3.1ine  or  nearly  so,  slightly  curved, 

38 — oh  X  3 — 3i  tapering  from  the  middle  to  each  end,  nucleate,  becom¬ 
ing  about  8-septate.  The  specimens  were  growing  on  the  bark  of  an  old 
swelling  caused  by  Didicena  strumosa,  Fr. 

143.  Dialonectria  coccicola,  E.  &  E.  Journ.  Mycol.  II,  p.  39. 

On  scale  lice  on  bark  of  living  orange  trees,  Florida.  Com.  Prof.  F.  L. 
Scribner. 

Perithecia  cmspitose,  membranaceous,  about  one  third  millim.  in 
diam.  and  one  half  millim.  high,  flesh-color,  becoming  dirty  buff  when 
mature,  obovate,  astomous,  surface  roughish,  with  a  few  scattered, 
white,  rudimentary  hairs,  or  at  length  bald  ;  asci  clavate-cylindrical, 

150— 190  X  20  !>■,  with  abundant,  rather  stout  paraphyses  ;  sporidia  eight 
in  an  ascus,  clavate-cylindrical,  multinucleate,  hyaline,  110 — 140  x  6—7 
at  the  upper  end,  attenuated  below.  The  groups  of  perithecia  are  seated 
either  on  the  shells  of  dead  insects  or  on  the  bark  itself,  with  a  subic- 
ulum  more  or  less  distinct,  composed  of  white,  decumbent  or  prostrate 
hairs  of  the  same  character  as  those  found  on  the  perithecia  themselves.  ^ 
The  species  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  any  of  those  described  under 
the  subgenus  Ophionectria,  where  this  belongs. 

144.  UiALOTSTECTRiA  FiBRiSEDA,  Schw.  Syii.  N.  Am.,  1542.  Among 
the  loosened  fibres  of  chestnut  bark,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (Schweinitz). 

Allied  to  Nectria  sanguinea. 

Very  minute,  scattered,  blood-red,  pellucid,  globose-ovate,  papillate, 
adhering  in  dense  clusters  to  the  fibres  of  (dead)  chestnut  limbs  from 
which  the  epidermis  has  peeled  off,  entirely  glabrous,  finally  collapsing, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  this  species,  nothing  is  known  to 
us  except  the  description  above  quoted. 

Cooke,  in  his  synopsis,  mentions  a  Nectria  Smilacis,  Sz.  We  find  no 
such  species  in  Schw.  Synopsis. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OBITUARY. 


With  feelings  of  deepest  regret,  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  our 
colleague  and  friend.  Dr.  Geo.  Martin,  who  died  at  his  home  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  28th,  1886,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Since  1878, 
Dr.  M.  has  devoted  much  time  to  mycological  studies,  especially  to  the 
examination  of  the  parasitic  leaf  fungi,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death  had  completed  a  “  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Species  of 
Septomt,”  as  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  mycological  papers  he  had 
already  contributed.  Having  been  for  some  years  past  in  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  him,  we  had  come  to  place  great  reliance  on  his  opinion 
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in  the  determination  of  these  often  doubtful  productions  and  pannot  as 
yet  fully  realize  how  much  his  advice  and  assistance  will  be  missed. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  taken  from  a  West  Chester 
paper : 

‘‘Dr.  George  Martin  was  born  near  Claymont,  Delaware  county,  Pa., 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Westtown  Friends’  Boarding 
School,  after  which  he  became  a  student  at  the  Pennsylvania  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  medicine  about  1847.  He  first  practiced  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Concordville,  Delaware  county,  where  he  remained  about  tliree 
years.  Owing  to  delicate  health,  he  next  became  connected  with  the 
Fifth  Street  Dispensary,  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  remained  some  five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  engaged  with  his  cousin,  John 
M.  Sharpless,  in  the  latter’s  chrome  works  in  the  city  of  Chester.  During 
the  war,  he  was  connected  with  soldiers’  hospitals  in  Chester,  and  in 
wliich  he  rendered  efficient  and  untiring  services.  In  1866  he  came  to 
West  Chester,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  his  health  was  such  as  to  lead  him  and 
his  wife  to  pass  the  winter  season  in  Florida,  they  leaving  here  in  the  fall 
and  returning  late  in  the  spring.  This  year  his  disease  —  that  of  kidney 
troubles  —  became  more  alarming  during  the  summer,  until  about  ten 
days  ago,  when  it  became  evident  that  he  could  not  survive.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  at  Media,  also  a  bright  member  of  the  Chester  County 
Medical  Society,  and  during  his  active  practice  was  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  his  demise,  the  medical  profession  loses  one  of  its  shining  lights, 
•he  having  devoted  many  years  to  schooling  himself  in  the  knowledge 
relating  to  all  that  pertained  thereto.  In  scientific  pursuits,  he  was  also 
a  close  and  learned  student,  as  well  as  a  botanist  of  such  note  as  to  lead 
him  into  close  associations  with  the  leading  botanists  of  the  day,  his 
principal  study  in  this  department  being  that  of  fungi.  Dr.  Martin  was 
a  genial  and  good  citizen.  Plain  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  he  was 
beloved  by  all  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad,  and  well  may  it  be  said 
that  a  truly  good  man  has  been  taken  from  our  midst.”  J.  B.  E. 


CORRECTIONS. 


In  the ‘‘ Catalogue  of  Lichens”  (  p.  112),  occur  typographical  errors 
kindly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Willey,  who  is  in  that  article  referred  to  as 
having  identified  most  of  the  species.  lie  disclaims  responsibility  for 
the  list,  especially  for  Nos.  44,  45,  50,  53,  57.  63  and  68.  Correct  errors  as 
follows  :  Place  a  before  18  ;  in  38  change  “r”  in  Eristathiana  to  “u  ;  ’’ 
in  55  erase  final  “  i  ”  in  xVugustinii ;  in  6i)  change  ”  e  ”  in  Mycoperurn 
to‘‘o.” 
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Acer  rubrum . 61,66 
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Chestnut . 

Chionanthus . 

Cirsium  discolor . 

Clavaria  pistillaris  (?).  . 

Clethra  alnit'olia . 

Comptonia  asplenifolia. , 

Convolvulus . 

Cornus  . 
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Leonurus  cardiaca .  20 

Leucothoes  acuminata . 16 

Limbs .  66 

Limbs  (of  Tilia?)  .  40 

Liriodendi'on  Tulipifera . 14.  16 

Logs . 40,  66,  74 

Lonicera .  19 

Lupinus . 134 

Lycium  vulgare .  16 

Magnolia . 80 

Magnolia  glauca . 1.5,  62,  6.5,  98, 1.35 

Magnolia  grandiflora  .  16 

Maple . 13,  ,50 

Melia .  80 

Meliola  . 136 

Meliola  Niessleana  .  11 

Menispermum  Canadense . 13 

Mentzelia  nuda .  4,  19 

Morus . 80,  110 

Moths . 30,  31,  50 

Myrica  cerifera .  16,  136 

Nereum  Oleander .  16 

Nesmae  verticellata . 25 

Nyctalis .  75 

Nyssa  capitata .  17 

N yssa  multitlora . 100 

Oak  limbs . 1,36 

Oak  plank .  38 

Oak  barrel  bottom  .  99 

Oak  galls .  37 

Olea  Americana . 17,  18, 128, 136,  137 

Orange . 130 

Orontium  aquaticum .  25 

Ostrya  Virginica . 66 

Pachyma  cocos .  63 

Palmetto . 37,  101,104 

Peach  leaves .  14 
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Persea  Caroliniensis . 16,17 

Peziz  i .  76 

Phaseolus .  1 
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Phryma  leptostachya  .  52 

Phytolacca  decandra .  26 
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Pine .  76 

Pine  logs .  39,  IXl 

Pine  wood . 62,  64 
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Pinus  rigid  a . 77.  87 

Pious  Strobus . 77,  107 
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Potato  stems . 134 
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Pupae  of  moths .  30 
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Pyrus  arbutifolia . 129 

Quercus  alba . .  17 

Guercus  aquatica . 130 

Quercus  cinerea  .  19 
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Quercus  laurifolia .  136 

Qudrcus  rubra .  18 

Quercus  virens  . 88,  129 

Red  cedar . 103 

Rhus  Toxicodendron . 19 

Ribes . 123 

Ribes  Grossulariae .  15 

Rose  leaves .  38 

Rotten  wood . 43,  64,  69,  76,  103 

Rubus  trivdalis  .  42 

Russula  fcetens .  73 
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Sabal  palmetto . 37,  101,  104 
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Salix  nig-ra . 103 
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Sand  moles  .  50 
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Sassafras. .  . .  . 13,  18,  80 

Scale  insects .  29 
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Stereum .  74 
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Tomato . 135 
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Tree  fern .  135 

Ulmus .  109,  122, 136 
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Vaccinium . ■ . 100 

Vaccinum  corymbosum . 66 

Valsa . no,  135 

Verbascum  Thapsus .  26 

Verbena  hastata  . 26 

Vigua  luteola .  88 
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